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FOLKLORE STUDIES AT THE 
NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 


By F. J. Aucock 


Canadian one, dedicated to Marius Barbeau, dean of Canadian folklorists, 

who has been associated with the National Museum of Canada for over 
forty years. Most of the material for that number was contributed either by mem- 
bers of the Museum’s staff or by persons who have been employed at various times 
by it to carry out special assignments. Marcel Rioux, ethnologist at the Museum, 
and Barbeau had assembled the various papers and edited them. The present 
number is also a National Museum one, the articles having been assembled in 
much the same manner. It has been thought that a brief review of the history of 
the Museum with special stress on its folklore studies might be of interest. 

The National Museum of Canada may be said to date from 1841, when, at its 
opening session, the first United Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada, by 
which were meant the southern parts of what are now the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec respectively, voted funds for the establishment of a Geological Survey of 
Canada. William Edmond (later Sir William) Logan, who had been born in 
Montreal, but who had received his training in Great Britain, was appointed the 
first director. The duties of this first scientific branch of the government service 
were to include not only the study of the rocks and minerals of the country but also 
the making of maps, the collecting of specimens for a museum, and the gathering 
of all possible information regarding the natural resources and natural history of 
the country. 

Logan was an indefatigable worker, and under him and his small staff the 
foundations for Canadian geology were well laid. He also built up a Museum at 
his office in Montreal, and as his collections grew had several times to find new and 
more commodious quarters. 

In 1867, confederation of the maritime provinces with Canada came about and 
the western provinces were added soon after. The addition of all this new territory 
greatly increased the responsibilities of the Survey. Exploratory work had to be 
carried out and information collected not only about the geology and geography 
but also about the soils, fauna and flora, forests, water-powers, and even the native 
races. The staff was increased and, in 1880, under the regime of the second director, 
Alfred R. C. Selwyn, headquarters of the Survey were moved from Montreal to 
Ottawa. 

The third director was George M. Dawson, son of Sir William Dawson, Prin- 
cipal of McGill University. The son, like the father, was a great geologist, and it 
was he who secured the first information concerning the geology of much of Brit- 
ish Columbia and the Yukon. He was also interested in anthropology and, in par- 
ticular, problems concerning the West Coast tribes—their languages and cultures, 
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and origins greatly intrigued him. The collections of Indian material which he as. 
sembled, and his studies and publications about these tribes, entitle him to be 
regarded as the real founder of the Museum’s section of anthropology. He died 
suddenly in rgor, while still in office. 

The next advance in ethnological research took place in the period around 1910, 
during the regime of Director R. W. Brock. Brock appreciated that, if his field 
officers were to carry out successfully the type of research he envisaged as desirable, 
specialized training was required. He recognized too that geologists could not be 
expected to be specialists also in biology and anthropology. He therefore added to 
his staff botanists, zoologists, archeologists, and ethnologists, as well as geologists, 
paleontologists, and mineralogists. The expansion coincided with the opening of a 
large new building for the Survey, the Victoria Memorial Museum. 

The first anthropologists appointed were Edward Sapir, Marius Barbeau, Fran- 
cis Knowles, and Harlan I. Smith, to whom were later added W. I. Wintemberg, 
F. W. Waugh, and Diamond Jenness. Sapir was the first chief of the section; he 
was succeeded by Jenness. 

The work of recording primitive music was begun by Sapir who, in 1910, took 
down one hundred Nootka songs on the west coast of Vancouver Island. The most 
important worker, however, has been Marius Barbeau, who not only made the 
most extensive recordings himself, but also inspired other collectors, such as James 
Teit, W. H. Meckling, A. B. Regan, W. D. Wallis, J. A. Mason, and Cornelius 
Osgood. In addition, the work of D. Jenness and Christian Leden among the Cen- 
tral and Eastern Eskimo, that of T. F. McIlwraith among the Bella Coola, and 
Catharine McClellan and Dorothy Rainier among the Tlingit of the Yukon, have 
supplied much additional material. In all, the National Museum has now nearly 
3,000 recordings of Indian songs, the most important individual collection of native 
music on the continent. They represent nearly every Indian tribe in Canada and 
include both the tunes and the texts, the latter in both the native language and with 
literal translations. In 1953 the first stage of a continuing program to tape-record 
Indian and Eskimo music was inaugurated by the Museum’s musicologist, Ken- 
neth Peacock, who recorded nearly 500 Indian songs on tape in Western Canada. 

The Museum has an even larger collection of folklore records representing the 
various ethnic groups of Canada other than our native Indians, the French- 
Canadian ones being much the most numerous. This collection was started by 
Marius Barbeau in 1915, and the number of such recordings now at the Museum is 
over 7,000 melodies and 13,000 texts. Within recent years the work of Carmen Roy, 
particularly in Gaspe Peninsula, has added considerably to this material. There is 
also a smaller amount of British-Canadian material. The work of Helen Creighton 
in Nova Scotia, and that of Margaret McTaggart (née Sargent) and of Kenneth 
Peacock in Newfoundland, have opened up a new wealth of folk songs in these 
provinces. 

At the present time the work of the folklore section at the Museum includes 
the following: field work each summer gathering new material; the transfer to 
magnetic tape of the early records made on wax cylinders; the transcribing of the 
material so that it can be published and thus made available to all who are inter- 
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ested; the selection of certain songs for reproduction on phonographic records for 
commercial distribution; and cataloguing and classification of the material. 

The increasing interest in these collections has emphasized the debt that is 
owed to such men as Sapir, Barbeau, and Jenness for their foresight and vision in 
beginning such work and their energy and enthusiasm in continuing it. However, 
the work, so well begun, is far from complete. In the regions where the most de- 
tailed studies have been made, there is still much to be done, and in a country the 
size of Canada such regions necessarily represent only a very small proportion of 
the whole country. There are, moreover, whole ethnic groups among whom prac- 
tically no folklore studies have been made. The National Museum would like 
therefore to greatly enlarge the scope of such work, but this is only one of its many 
lines of activity. The time element in this work is also of importance. Every year 
sees the passing of singers and other informants who serve as links with the past 
and brings an increasing tendency for the fusion of various ethnic groups into a 
common pattern. 

In concluding this very brief resumé, it might be pointed out for the benefit of 
those who may be confused by the organization issuing Museum publications, that 
the museum functions of the Geological Survey including the work in anthropol- 
ogy, biology, and vertebrate paleontology were separated from the parent organiza- 
tion in 1920, and that, in 1927, the name of National Museum of Canada was offi- 
cially given to the new governmental branch. In a subsequent reorganization which 
became effective in January 1950, the two passed into separate government depart- 
ments, the Geological Survey into the Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, 
and the National Museum into the Department of Resources and Development 
which, on 16 December 1953, became the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. Both, however, continue to occupy the Victoria Memorial 
Museum building and continue to be mutually helpful in pursuing their respective 
fields of research. 











Folklore Institute of America 


The fourth meeting of the Folklore Institute of America will be held from 
June 16 to August 12, 1954. The offerings are designed for beginners in folk- 
lore work, for experienced collectors who wish to learn more about techniques, 
and for folklore scholars who wish to consult about their work. Elementary 
courses in American Folklore and Folk Music and a graduate course in the 
English and Scottish Popular Ballad are directed primarily to beginners. Afri- 
can Folklore and Jewish Folklore and the course on the Folktale and Allied 
Forms will normally be taken by persons with some experience in folklore 
studies. The seminar on folklore techniques is primarily for experienced folk- 
lorists, but will be open for auditors of all grades. 


The faculty will include Stith Thompson, Wayland D. Hand, George 
Herzog, Bruno Nettl, Dov Neuman and Warren E. Roberts. The following are 
expected to be in attendance for lecturing and consultation during part of the 
session: Otto Anderson of the University of Abo, Finland; Louis C. Jones, 
director of the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, New York; Richard M. 
Dorson, Thelma G. James, Mrs. Aili K. Johnson, Herbert Halpert, Helen 
Creighton and William H. Jansen. 


All inquiries concerning the Institute should be addressed to Professor Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
































“TOTEMIC ATMOSPHERE” ON THE 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


By Marius BarBEAU 


PRELIMINARY 


HE NORTH PACIFIC COAST is the land of tall totems and of “totemic 
T santo if not of genuine totemism. The monumental carvings of its 

natives confer plastic forms and symbolism upon familiar animals and 
monsters in a panorama where mythology is the rich lining of geography. 

Windy and stormy, the Japanese Current from the coasts of China and Japan 
sweeps wreckage eastward via the Kurile and Aleutian archipelagoes—junks with 
occasional survivors abroad, giass floats from Nippon nets, wood, and sometimes 
bamboo with scraps of rusty iron. After hitting the American coast in southern 
Alaska, the Current veers to the southwest, carrying driftage with it, as it did the 
sailing ships of the fur traders in recent times, to Hawaii and Canton, and the 
whalers to Polynesia. 

The mountains tipped with eternal snows, and glaciers like the Malaspina re- 
mind us, when they dip inte deep fiords, of the glacial period which came to an 
end perhaps only 15,000 years ago. For glaciers once covered all the northern parts 
of this continent, forbidding the presence or the passage of man from Asia into 
America. After the glaciers had receded, the Asiatic wanderers crossed Bering 
Strait and proceeded southward, west of the Rockies, or eastward beyond them, 
hunting on the way the deer or caribou, and fishing salmon up the rivers, or 
straightaway down the seacoast, spearing whales and sea mammals, just as the 
Kamchadales and other Siberians of the peninsula were still doing or had done for 
ages. Once on this side of Bering, those nomads chased the bear, even the grizzly 
and the Kodiak bears of the mountain slopes, and propitiated their remains by 
means of songs and rituals composed by their oriental ancestors. Like them, they 
believed in the divine Raven or Yehl, who had created or transformed the world 
at the beginning. To them, the Thunderbird was an eagle, like the classical Zeus 
or Jupiter. The sea and lake otters were sirens who could lure men away to their 
perdition. The Killer-Whales’ supernatural abode, located at Kwawk under the 
sea, was at least once visited by human souls, like those of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
who returned to life for a new span of earthly existence. 

In this borderland between Asia and the New World is supposed to have 
flourished from time immemorial the cultural phenomenon which is called “totem- 
ism.” Totemism, at the turn of the last century, has been singled out and much 
belabored by anthropologists, and, as if to support their theories, the “totem” poles 
of the North Pacific Coast flaunted their bold profiles and their recently-adopted 
name in the sight of all at the edge of the sea facing sunset. Eagle, Beaver, Raven, 
Thunderbird, Grizzly Bear, Killer-Whale, Wolf, and other familiar animals and 
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mythical beings, in rugged scenery, challenged attention as they stood at the fore. 
front of a mystic phalanx which, in scientific parlance, upholds “totemism.” 

As a young student of anthropology at Oxford University and La Sorbonne, jn 
1907-1910, I, like others, came under the spell of the European scholars responsible 
for the school or book concepts of “animism” and “totemism.” They were Fergu. 
son McLennan (1869), Tylor, Frazer, Haddon, Jevons, Rivers, Gomme, Marett 
(my tutor at Oxford), Durkheim and Mauss at La Sorbonne, Marillier, Father 
Schmidt, Wundt, Freud, and Van Gennep. Under the guidance of Marett and 
Mauss, I prepared a thesis entitled “Social organization of the Northwest-Coast 
Indians,” which explored the subject of “totemism.” Most of the materials then 
available were drawn from printed monographs and articles by American and 
Canadian ethnologists, observers, and ancient chroniclers from the days of Captain 
Cook (1778), on to the end of the last century. 

Franz Boas and J. R. Swanton, the leading American scholars in this field 
(Boas arrived from Germany in 1883), never accepted “totemism” as their own 
theory. Yet Alexander Goldenweiser, one of Boas’ pupils and disciples, became its 
later exponent in a thesis entitled “Totemism, an Analytic Study,” presented at 
Columbia University, and published in 1910 in THE JourNAL oF AMERICAN Foxk- 
Lore. And, in 1931, a final appraisal by Goldenweiser was called, “Totemism, an 
Essay on Religion and Society.”? 

A new estimate of this social feature as found on the North Pacific Coast may 
now be worked out with some fresh materials which tend to reverse the theories 
prevailing in books and in the classrooms. These materials were gathered at first 
hand by the author for the National Museum of Canada during the past thirty- 
five years. Their presentation here will follow the current definition of totemism 
as consisting of a few essential elements: clan or phratric exogamy coupled with 
matrilineal descent, descent from or relationship to the totem, its worship and 
taboos, and plastic or pictorial symbolism—the totem being used as a crest. 


ENDOGAMY IN THE GINAIHDOIKS TRIBE, A TSIMSYAN ENCLAVE 


One day, in the winter of 1915, old Mrs. E. Musgrave was explaining to me the 
family and household organization of the Coast Tsimsyan tribe to which she be- 
longed. Now much reduced in number, her own people resided in the mixed vil- 
lage of Port Simpson, on the coast close to the Alaskan border. With the aid of 
William Beynon, interpreter whose native name now is gusren, it was possible 
to assimilate native knowledge, intricate though it may seem at first to an outsider. 

That afternoon, we were recording the personal names belonging to the vari- 
ous clan sections of which the Ginaihdoiks tribe of the Tsimsyan consists. The 
clans were those of the Killer-Whale, the Wolf, and the Raven phratries, which 
are ramified among the many tribes of the Tsimsyan. Kinship among the three 
northern nations of the seacoast—Tsimsyan, Haida, and Tlingit—is matrilinear, 
that is, descends through the mother to her children. The father always is a mem- 
ber of a clan in one of the opposite phratries. When the mother is a Killer-Whale, 
her husband has to be a Wolf or a Raven; and when she is a Raven, he must be a 


1 The Making of Man, an Outline in Anthropology, V. F. Calverton, ed. (New York, 1931), 
PP. 363-392. 
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Killer-Whale or a Wolf, and her children follow her line. The function of the 
father in the household, outside of procreating children, is mainly ceremonial; he 
and his kinsmen confer upon his offspring traditional names referring to their 
own clan emblem—this is called cross-phratric naming—and they attend to the 
rituals marking the award of a name, the rise in social rank, marriage, and burial. 
This system, in which exogamy is coupled with matrilinear kinship, bars all ex- 
ceptions and admits of no single deviation. Whoever lapses from the rule called 
lugyin is guilty of endogamy or incest (Jatz), and becomes an outcast. Disgrace is 
his or her lot. When, as a result, a personal name is self-assumed by the outcast, 
the name is bound to refer only to the mother’s crest for the lack of a true father’s 
cooperation according to the prevailing standards. This attribution of a name 
within one’s own crest, occurring “quietly” without ritual or social sanction, is 
branded as khluwe “from-to” name, that is, going nowhere, and carries with it no 
public recognition. It is veiled in shame. 

Mrs. Musgrave, my Ginaihdoiks informant, belonged to a clan of the Raven 
(kanhada) phratry, and she knew well the repertory of its traditional names. When 
the turn, within a Raven household, came for the name of “The-Raven-caws-about- 
at-dawn” (lebaret-gerh), she reluctantly admitted that the giving of this name was 
the outcome of the marriage of neeshlemai to taws, both people within the Raven 
phratry. Another name fell into the same class, that of “Great-long-cawing-of-the- 
Raven” (wee’nakomhl-gerhs). As the same incestuous Raven couple had alto- 
gether ten children, all that could be “quietly” given to most of them was Raven 
names; the rest “received no name at all because of shame.” A third endogamic 
name was “Great-loud-cawing-of-the-Raven” (wee'leksem-gerhs), given to an 
outcast daughter who was adopted by wes, head of another Raven household. A 
fourth example of endogamic naming was “The-Raven-caws-from-one-side-to- 
another” (kuhlarhs-garh), in the household of tsehlidoerh. A fifth name of the 
same brand was he’s, the meaning of which is “The-Raven-sits-on-a-snag-off” 
(litam-larh-hets . . -gerh). A sixth was “The-Raven-is-only-calling-his-grand- 
mother’s-offspring” (ntseets-qerh ...). 

Here were encountered the first exceptions in the usual trend of name-giving, 
in a survey which had already covered hundreds of Tsimsyan names recorded in a 
few weeks, and they struck me as really disturbing. The informant’s memory per- 
haps was at fault or she was ignorant of the rules well-known at large among her 
folk. Cross-questioning her at this stage brought further confusion. The informant 
broke down and hid her face in her hands. She was laboring under the ordeal of 
admitting dishonor in her clan. The sitting had to be adjourned, and it could 
not be resumed. After a consultation with other elders, it became clear that the 
lower stratum of the Ginaihdoihs tribe—consisting of the large Raven households 
of tsehlidoerh, neesranes, neesramgugunet, and ’wes was tainted with the shame 
that came to a native Tsimsyan people who have failed to live up to the Jugyin 
rule of exogamy and have lapsed into a /atz marriage or incest. No other reason 
for this derogation could be found, at the time, than that these lowly folk belonged 
to an old tribe formerly independent; they had originated at a place, up the river, 
named Larh’aos, and were the Gitlarh’aos or “People-on-Sand.” At a time, they 
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had joined the Gitlen tribe, and later had left it to be absorbed by the Ginaihdoiks, 
where they now belonged without pride. Some at least of these outcasts, those of 
wes household, traced their beginning to Larhnemar up the Skeena River and 
claimed crests of their own ignored by others. But the trend had changed among 
them, and the women now married outside their own group in order to give to 
their children names taken, as they should, from their father’s list of traditional 
titles. In other words, the exogamic system now prevailing had brought these out. 
casts into the fold. 


More LAPSES FROM EXOGAMY 


This Ginaihdoiks case of /atz or incestuous marriage at first was taken to be a 
unique exception in the prevailing social organization among the northern nations 
of the seacoast. For no other example at the time crept out of the serried ranks of 
the ten distinct tribes of the Tsimsyan proper. Yet more incestuous marriages— 
among the Tsimsyan Proper of the seacoast, the Gitksan on the Upper Skeena, the 
Niskz of the Nass River, the Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands, and the Bella 
Bella of the seacoast to the south—eventually forced themselves to our attention. 

The Gitksan, in 1920, furnished us a case of /atz or incestuous marriage—that of 
weegyet, formerly belonging to the Eagle clan of the Rabbit (kitwanga) tribe, now 
head-chief of the leading Fireweed clan of the Gitsegyukla tribe. And this was not 
the only lapse in the same surroundings. 

Falling in love with one’s own maternal aunt could not long remain a secret, 
nor would romance be tolerated between members of the same clan; and this re- 
mained true even lately, after the collapse of ancient customs. So do we learn from 
the reprobation brought down upon himself and his paramour by a young man of 
the only Eagle-clan representative at kitwanga, that of gorg’s household. His name 
being Small-Frogs (giprhanao) from his father’s Raven-Frog crest, he was bold 
enough to disregard the rule and secretly take to wife his hlemrhti (a term applied 
to sister and maternal sister), whose name was gwales. As soon as the affair was 
bruited about, the sinful couple was driven out of the Rabbit tribal village, and 
found shelter across the river at Lake-Waters (ksede). The trials of the exiles 
eventually forced them to part. She came back to her family, and he went up to 
Gitsegyukla, the next village upstream. There he was adopted by harhpegwawtu, 
a chief of a Fireweed clan, as his nephew, thereby renouncing his native clan and 
crests, and taking on in their place those of his foster uncle. To validate this fiction, 
harhpegwawtu conferred the name of weegyet, Big-Fellow, upon the newcomer, 
because no one could forget that he belonged by birth to a higher lineage abroad, 
and he gave him his own daughter to wife; she belonged to her mother’s clan in 
the opposite phratry. Adoption into a different clan was accepted as a marginal 
custom whenever necessary. So that Small-Frogs of the Eagle clan of the Rabbit 
tribe now publicly became weegyet of Gitsegyukla, and managed in time to rise in 
the ranks of the Fireweeds (gisrast), but under different colors. He could no longer 
claim to be of “royal blood,” as was the privilege of his ancestors in the Salmon- 
Eater clan of the Eagle phratry. In spite of this forced renunciation, the new 
weegyet still privately retained as a title the name of mas-ranao, a slight change 
from the former kip-ranao of the Eagles. Besides, he contrived to recover under 
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disguise an ancestral Eagle crest called Man-Underneath-the-Waters (gyedemtso’- 
yerh) or Whole-Being (trhakawlk), a human figure sitting upright supposedly 
in the ocean. To do this, he had to modify its name and appearance into Split- 
Person (stagyet) or again Large-Eyes (weneel)? 

Whether or not later /atz marriages between other members of the same tribes 
were due to the derogation of Small-Frogs or went back in kind to older ante- 
cedents, is by no means clear. “The feeling against marrying within the same 
phratry is still very strong,” declared informant Constance Cox of Hazelton, who 
proceeded to explain that this prohibition had originated at the beginning of the 
world. However civilized a man may now consider himself, she said, he is not 
allowed to violate this taboo. For instance, Moses Jones, a Gitksan, took much trou- 
ble to fix his /atz marriage. But the people gave him and his wife no peace, al- 
though the couple meant to live in the “white man’s way.” Only recently, a Kit- 
wanga girl married a man of her own crest, ignoring her mother’s plea, “If you 
do, I’ll have to go and kill myself for shame.” The young woman is said, soon 
after, to have committed suicide, by jumping into the river. Another instance of 
latz within the same phratry although between members of two different tribes 
far removed from each other—Gitwinkul and Kaldo—has shown that the taboo is 
dying hard. The man’s Christian name was Elija, and the girl’s Martha, and to 
keep the people from making fun of them, Elija had recourse to adoption into an 
opposite clan, that of harasuh of the Raven-Frogs, but with no success, for they 
were allowed no peace. 

An instance of kets’—another name for Jatz, among the Tsimsyan proper, of 
the lower Skeena River—is that of the endogamic love affair between sunets, the 
nephew of a Killer-Whale chief of the Gillodzar tribe, and the wife of tigyat’on, 
an Eagle clansman. The guilty pair, both belonging to the Killer-Whale, would 
meet secretly, when the husband was out hunting in the Large-Valley (‘weetin). 
sunets, the lover, in spite of being cautioned by his uncle neeshlkumeek, the Gil- 
lodzar head-chief, went right on with his illicit love—twice illicit, because it was 
latz, and she was a married woman. Caught by the husband while at night with 
his wife, the interloper was killed while the wife escaped to the woods. They were 
thereafter both branded as kets’, being of the same clan. In spite of all, the hus- 
band’s revenge upon the lover was likely to bring down retaliation upon him, for 
he was a newcomer into the tribe, and belonged to a foreign Eagle clan. Here the 
“cluster” solidarity of the avengers tended to obscure the /ugyin rule which pre- 
vailed at large and for all. 

The young clan cousins of sunets at once wanted to punish the husband for 
taking the obvious law in his own hands. But the wise head-chief neeshlkumeek 
did his best to curb their unruliness, saying—and this illustrates the point about 
incest—“Do not be hasty! Remember that sunets was having a kets’ affair with 
his own clan relation. In itself this is a disgrace among our people, and, if made 
more widely known, will bring embarrassment to me and my household. We shall 
be dubbed as outcasts [endogamic], who sleep with our own clan relations. We 
are now in a critical pass. So you must avoid bringing ridicule upon us all.” Dis- 
regarding the advice, the young hot-heads prepared to fight the Eagles. These, 

2 For full details, cf. Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles of the Gitksan, pp. 104-107. 
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being outnumbered, took to flight, split into two parts, and joined the Gitandaw 
and the Gisparhlawts tribes down the river. These were the last representatives of 
the Eagles among the Gillodzar, to the loss of this tribe. No way could be found 
by which to claim compensation (kseesk) for the murder of a relative without in. 
curring ridicule. While the disgrace remained common knowledge among all to 
the present day, nothing ever was done about it, for the royal family of neeshlky. 
meek shunned being branded as a kets’.* 

Further instances of Jatz or kets’ within the northern area of exogamic clans 
may be found among the Gitrahla Tsimsyan, whose sea-coast island (Porcher) 
stands midway between the Skeena River and the Queen Charlotte Islands. There 
the /a’oi household, of the original stock (gyadem-la’oi means “persons of ages 
ago”), is said to have at first ignored the marriage taboo within its own kanhada 
clan, and, as a consequence, it is still more or less outlawed by the upper class, 
which is of foreign extraction. The personal name of geqs—Cawing-of-the-Raven 
—belonging to a member of this Raven group, is given as an example of intra- 
phratric naming, that is, denoting the lack of legitimate paternity. 


Hapa AND GIDESTSU EXCEPTIONS TO PREVAILING EXOGAMY 


Even the Haida of the Queen Charlotte Islands, who are typically “totemic,” 
lacked exogamy and a crest system, in some areas of their widely-scattered popula- 
tion. For the Pitch-Town-People, on the west side of the island, according to J. R. 
Swanton,* had adopted exogamy only in recent times. 

Turning southwards and away from the stronghold of tall totems, we observe a 
transitional regime of /ugyin, among the southern Tsimsyan and northern Kwakiutl, 
although they possessed clans and crests in the manner of their northern neighbors. 
Among the Gitrhawaiks clan of the frontier Tsimsyan tribe of Gidestsu, in the 
village of Hlemtu (on Swindle Island), the clansmen required the assistance of 
their opposites in all ceremonial functions. Yet they had a different rule for in- 
heritance or succession. Often the father’s title and position passed on to his son 
instead of to nephews in the maternal line. In other words, the matrilinear system, 
which is part of the definition of totemism, here breaks up to suit the fancy of 
individuals in their own preferences. 

The same Gidestsu tribe, of mixed Tsimsyan and Kwakiutl extractions, con- 
sisted of four phratries at one time: the Raven, the Wolf, the Eagle, and the Killer- 
Whale, and exogamy among them was imperative, along with maternal lineage. 
But only two phratries recently remained—the Eagle and the Killer-Whale—and 
marriage within the same group or crest is no longer discredited. The contracting 
parties, who do not lose caste now, give as an excuse the following tradition. 


At one time in the past, a party of Gitrhawaiks hunters was returning home from 
the seal hunt in the neighborhood of Hlemtu. One of their young leaders spied a black 
bear on a bluff and, because of its peculiar ways, felt sure that the bear actually was an 
enemy in disguise, a scout for raiders hidden in the bush. But his fellow hunters re- 
fused to alarm, because of this, the folk at home. The same night, the young hunter 

3 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, I, 111-112. 


+]. R. Swanton, Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida (The Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition), V, 90, 105. 
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secretly warned his sister of approaching danger and escaped with her into the hills, to 
hide and wait. A company of Haidas in war canoes attacked the Gitrhawaiks village 
before dawn, slaughtered everyone, and burnt down the dwellings to the last. When 
the two fugitives returned to the scene of the disaster, they joined in hereditary dirge 
songs and decided to stay alone at Hlemtu, their ancestral home. “We cannot go away,” 
they lamented, “for if we go to the Wedstae [Kwakiutl] people to the south, they will 
enslave us. If we venture north, the blood-thirsty northerners will kill us. One is no 
better than the other.” So they stayed together, married each other, and had many chil- 
dren, who, in turn, intermarried, grew into a new tribe, and rebuilt the old village in a 
cove. Their neighbors, when they came across them, after thinking them extinct, would 
not bother to molest them. “So in this manner,” the narrative concludes, “the Gitrha- 
waiks tribe have established intermarriage within the phratry or the clan. And they do 
not regard their own custom with disfavor, whatever the others abroad may think.” 


FUNCTION AND ORIGIN OF EXOGAMY 


Exogamy, in a “totemic” organization like that of the North Pacific Coast 
tribes, belongs together with the rigid rule of exchanged ceremonial services be- 
tween opposite clans or phratries. Just as incest is abhorrent, so is the notion of a 
clan member being helped by his own kin in functions obtaining at childbirth, 
naming, initiation, marriage, rising in the ranks, raising a totem pole, and at 
burial. The reason given by a Tlingit to Swanton® for exogamy and for employ- 
ing “opposites” in the rituals, is that the clans, by so doing, “show respect to one 
another.” If they failed in this observance, “with the intent of not being obliged 
to pay much property” in acknowledging these services, they were looked down 
upon by everybody and exposed themselves to retaliation. 

This exchange of ceremonial services, including exogamy, seems to have origi- 
nated in an initial alliance between two groups or tribes who, at one time, arranged 
their disputes amicably and settled down to a controlled life together, or rather 
opposite each other. One or two other social units, as happened later among some 
of the Tlingit and Tsimsyan tribes, adjoined themselves to an earlier village and 
thereafter conformed to their standards. As Swanton says about the Haida: “At 
times, it almost appears as if marriage were an alliance between tribes, based on 
arrangements regarding property ..., and that the members of the opposite clan 
(or phratry) were frequently considered as downright enemies.” Should strife 
break out among them, “the wife goes back to her family with her children, and 
husband and wife readily betray each other in the interest of their own families.”® 
Swanton also observed that certain families and towns as such were in the habit of 
intermarrying. Boas, writing in 1889," states that, according to the history of the 
Salish tribes, the chiefs often ended their wars by the conclusion of peace and 
making their people intermarry, and he agreed with the presumption later ex- 
pressed by Swanton that the Haida village communities had originated through a 


5]. R. Swanton, Social Conditions, Beliefs, and Linguistic Relationship of the Tlingit In- 
dians (Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual Report, 26, 1904-05), 424, 435, 439- 

® Swanton, Jesup North Pacific Expedition, V, 51-62, 67, 68. 

7™“On the North-Western Tribes of Canada,” Report of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science (1889), 836. 
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similar kind of coalition.* Many other instances of the same type could be added 
here,” but it is enough to conclude that all kinds of customary exchanges including 
marriage began with an initial agreement or alliance, and that the violation of the 
social contract by one of the parties destroyed reciprocity and abruptly brought to 
an end all friendly relations. 


Tue SALMON-EATER COMPACT, AS AN EXAMPLE 


The best example of two strange tribes coming together and striving to work 
out their differences into the pattern of a single village composed of two distinct 
moieties, is that of the Gitrhawn or Salmon-Eater tradition.’ In brief, it relates 
the following story which begins only a few centuries back and leads us down to 
the present. 


The sea folk in the six large canoes of the Gitrhawn (Salmon-Eater) tribe beheld to 
the eastward a land unknown to them, and established a village on the shore. Here they 
soon encountered earlier occupants, in the Qona village of the Grizzly-Bear tribe. ka’it, 
the chief of the Grizzly-Bears, had a nephew who wanted to marry selarhkons, Salmon- 
Eater’s niece. So he dispatched delegates to Salmon-Eater to arrange for the marriage, 
and the proposal was accepted. The uncles of the bridegroom and their attendants pro- 
ceeded to the village of Salmon-Eater, and brought back the bride down the seashore 
to ka’it’s house, and made ready for the wedding. The ceremony took place according to 
the Jugyin rule. But so different were the respective customs of both parties that the 
agreement for peace and mutual exchanges could not stand the test, and the affair 
ended in a bitter feud. The sea folk, in minority, had to take to flight down the coast. 
Eventually they encountered another tribe with which they intermarried and contrived 
to live side by side in harmony. From these northeners, whose origin went back to the 
Aleutian Islands as a migratory route from Siberia, was issued the lineage of Gitrhawn 
or Salmon-Eater, and their clan among the Haida, Tsimsyan, Tlingit, and northern 
Kwakiutl ever since has been the leading faction among the northern nations of the 
Pacific Coast. These former “fugitives,” more progressive and civilized than their local 
forerunners, introduced into a wild country several heirlooms and traits which their 
traditions enumerate in detail. 


These accounts reveal a roving disposition which prepared them to become 
native middlemen in the fur trade that was just then making its first appearance in 
the North Pacific. In other words, the natives of Alaska first consisted of a native 
element which was part of an early and transient occupancy of the country. Then a 
wave of newcomers travelling in canoes from the northwest forced itself in, in- 
troduced cultural novelties and a clear-cut social organization, including clans, 
exogamy, and secret societies in the Mongolian style. For instance, the Eagle 
(stastas) clan of the Northern Haida, according to Swanton, claimed to be of for- 
eign extraction: “The Raven clan may represent the real Haida, and the Eagles 
may be later comers. . . . Djilagons herself was brought from the mainland. .. . 


8 Franz Boas, “On the North-Western Tribes of Canada: The Social Organization of the 
Haida,” Report of the British Association for the Advancement of Science (1898), 653. 

® Marius Barbeau, “Growth and Federation in the Tsimshian Phratries,” Proceedings of 
the 19th International Congress of Americanists (Washington, D.C., 1917), 402-408. 

10 Reported in detail in Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 16-64. 
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Some of the Eagles, such as the Master-Carpenter and The-Singers, are connected 
with arts for which the Haida were more or less indebted to the Mainland-People.” 


ExoGAMY EXISTS INDEPENDENTLY OF TOTEMISM AND MATRILINEAR CLANS 


Exogamous moieties like those aimed at by the Salmon-Eater and Grizzly-Bear 
tribes were no novelty at the time on either side of the North Pacific. In the north- 
ern Rockies and among the nomads of the sub-arctic tundras across Bering Strait 
in Siberia, moieties without crests or totems were a familiar form of tribal organi- 
zation, in particular, in Siberia, among the Ket, the Giliak, the Koriak, and the 
Chukchee.? Indeed, this kind of social organization in which intermarrying clans 
are paired, goes back to ancient Chinese customs and philosophy, as Radcliffe- 
Brown has pointed out.’” 

Tribal groups on both sides of Bering were split into two halves facing each 
other, and were mutually dependent for social duties. Even now, in the land of 
the tall totems on the North Pacific Coast, more than half of the phratries are 
exogamic without bearing the name of a totem or possessing a totemic badge of 
their own, as, for instance, the two Haida phratries, called koala and gitins, for 
their ancient names remain meaningless. In other words, these phratries still are 
pure exogamic moieties and, if the clans within their framework have developed 
totems, this is a secondary feature which belongs to historical times after the 
arrival of the white man. So that the often-recurring lapses into Jatz and kets or 
endogamy among the older inhabitants are not really a violation of older standards 
that have not yet been wholly rooted out. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH OR DESCENT FROM THE TOTEM 


This is another major feature of totemism as defined by “totemizing ethnolo- 
gists” (so they have been called by Goldenweiser). Yet this relationship with the 
totem is on the whole lacking among the “totemites” of the North Pacific Coast, 
whereas it can be detected in spots among their neighbors in the northern Rockies. 

The origin of the “totems” among the main nations of the North Pacific Coast 
is explained by themselves according to a few set patterns.’* But these patterns do 
not include descent or close relationship; still less, any trace of worship. They are a 
commonplace in the whole area, like this: 


A man named Small-Frogs long ago was starving with his family, up the Nass. As 
he stood at the edge of the lake, a monster emerged from the water—Large-Eyes, with a 
huge human face. Assisted by his human family, he cut this being in half and succeeded 
in pulling the outer part of its body out of the water. Later he gave a feast to the people, 
and adopted Large-Eyes as an emblem. It was represented pictorially with a large human 
face and a body without legs—just a trunk. 


11 On the Ket see Roman Jakobson, “The Paleosiberian Languages,” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 44, n.s. (1942), 602-620. 

12 A. R, Radcliffe-Brown, “The Comparative Method in Social Anthropology,” The Jour- 
nal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, LXXXI, (1951), 21. 

18 Marius Barbeau, “Crests classified according to their origins,” and “Origins of the crests 
explained in myths and traditions,” Totem Poles of the Gitksan, 172-175, 175-177. 
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A story of this kind was of little importance to the people. What mattered was 
the feast given and the presents distributed to confer prestige upon the emblem 
which was supposed to illustrate it. Without this consecration no emblem ever 
came into existence, for it would have had no status, no social recognition. It would 
have been an object of ridicule. 

Even in Europe, a mystic explanation was sometimes likewise given of heraldic 


figures; for instance, one story accounting for the salmon in the arms of Glasgow 
is this: 


The Queen of Cadzow had given a ring (the King’s gift) to a knight. The ring was 
found in the knight’s possession, and was thrown into the river by the king, who threat. 
ened the Queen with death if she failed to restore it. She appealed to the Bishop Kenti- 
gern, who told a fisherman to bring him the first fish he caught in the Clyde. This was a 
salmon, which had the ring in its mouth.4 


A totem or badge on the North-West Coast as a rule was just inherited. Some. 
times it had been conquered in warfare or received from the owners in compensa- 
tion for a debt or in atonement for a crime. 

The figures or totems most commonly used were the Raven, the Eagle, the 
Thunderbird, the Beaver, the Frog, the Killer-Whale, the Bear, the Owl, the 
Halibut, and the Starfish. A number of other themes, localized, were derived from 
the fauna, the flora, and the traditions of the country. Such phenomena as the 
Rainbow, the Stars, the Earthquake, the Glacier, casually appeared in the list of 
clan and personal badges. Among them we find even the White-man’s-Dog, the 
Palisade, and the Waggon-Road. 

The predominant pattern to explain the origin of a totem was initiated by the 
chief propagators of the crest system on the coast, that is, by the Salmon-Eater clan 
in its migrations down the coast, and during its rather short period of the leader- 
ship among the Haida, the Tsimsyan, and the Tlingit. This pattern is: 


The Supernatural-Halibut (narhnarem-trhao), seeing Iyandems swimming and 
knowing that he was an Eagle, swallowed him and carried him across the water. Suf- 
focating in the belly of the monster, he used his sharp mussel shell to cut the stomach of 
the fish. The pain only made the Halibut swim faster, until it climbed up the shore and 
let Iyandems crawl out of its stomach. But he died when his body was only half way 
out. So he is shown on the totem pole. Then the Fugitives began to explore the country, 
while on their trek down the coast. They left the Narrows behind and proceeded south, 
still grieving for the loss of Iyandems, the chief whom they had failed to take alive from 
the mouth of the big Halibut. They used him and the Halibut thereafter on their carved 
memorials, and on their large poles. 

Another day, a member of the same group went down and hunted for devil-fish. 
He saw what seemed to be the head of one among the rocks, and thrust his hand down 
to drag it out. The kahl’on closed its jaws and caught his hand just below the wrist. 
The young man, unable to move, shouted, “The kaAl’on has bitten my hand.” As he 
shouted for some time, the people came down and took poles, trying to pry him loose. 
They could not. Then they tried to move the rock, but it was too heavy. The tide was 
now rising and the people had failed in their efforts to get him loose. Slowly the water 


14 A. C. Fox-Davies, The Book of Public Arms (1915), p. 314. 
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rose until it covered the body of the young man. The men and women now sat in canoes 
over the rock to which he was fastened and sang dirge songs (/emih’oi). When the 
monster felt that its victim was drowned, it opened its jaws and released him. He 
floated up, and his body was pulled into a canoe. 

This happened at Larhsai’l, Alaska, before the people had taken to flight southwards 
(gwenhoot). That is why the families of Guhlrerh and Sqagwait of the Gitandaw tribe 
among the Tsimsyan used the kahl’on (Devil-Fish) as a crest on their poles and head- 
dresses and robes. 


WorsHIP OF THE TOTEM AND THE OBSERVANCE OF TABOOS 


This is a third basic feature of totemism, according to the following definition 
of Frazer and Haddon: “The totems are regarded as kinsfolk and protectors of 
the kinsmen who respect them and abstain from killing and eating them. There is 
thus a recognition of mutual rights and obligations between the members of the 
kin and their totem.”?® 

Refraining from killing and eating the totem and the recognition of mutual 
ties between totem and kin are foreign to the North Pacific Coast, with two par- 
tial exceptions worth considering—those of the Salmon and the Bear. Here, in 
these exceptions, we find a tinge of the “totemic atmosphere” of which Golden- 
weiser has spoken.*® 

Although nowhere, in the country of the tall totems, is the Salmon widely 
prevalent as a clan emblem, yet it is the object of a familiar myth among the 
Tsimsyan. The annual run of this fish up the rivers, in the spring or midsummer, 
has given rise in some places to “first fruit” or thanksgiving rituals and to sporadic 
religious observances. The geographical area of such observances does not coincide 
with the prevalence of clan totems and exogamy, except casually on the mid-Skeena 
and at Angyede on the Nass Rivers. There it assumes the following form (in 
brief). 

A young prince once was swallowed by a ganis (Dog-Salmon) and taken inside 
him, like Jonah in the whale, to the remote country under the sea of the super- 
natural Salmon. There he was transformed into a salmon, to learn the ways of the 
fish that had captured him. To quote the most significant passage of this myth, 
which bears on the subsequent establishment of taboos regarding the salmon: 


For many days the young man lived here, until he began to feel lonely for his rela- 
tives at Larhwelgiyeps. “Why do you seem to grieve, my friend?” the prince asked 
him. “I am lonely for my other friends,” he replied. He thought he had been gone only 
afew days, but actually it had been many years. The prince said to him one day, “To- 
morrow we will return to your village. Observe everything here and use whatever you 
like in your home as crests. You have seen where the salmon come from, and the respect 
the people must have for them. If salmon bones are not burned immediately after eating, 
then that salmon will be lost, and will suffer much pain until it dies. So make sure that 
all bones are gathered up and burned. Do not feed our flesh to dogs. You will take this 
pebble and place it in your mouth; it will protect you from harm.” So saying, he went 


15In A. C. Haddon’s presidential address, Section II, Anthropology, of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, as quoted by Goldenweiser, “Totemism,” Calverton, 


1931, Pp. 393, 394. 
16 Goldenweiser, in Calverton, 1931, p. 380. 
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down to the canoe, followed by the young man, and they set out for the villages of th. 
people. 

They travelled for many days, and one night the canoe came to a beach. “We ap 
here now,” the prince said, and his companion recognized his own village again. This 
young man was the nephew of the chief asaralyen (Wolf, Gitsees). That is why the 
house of asaralyen uses the qanees as their crest. It served as a head-dress, and was als 
carved on a pole belonging to a small group of clansmen within the Wolf phratry, 


The Grizzly Bear brings us closer to the notion of a mystic relationship le. 
tween the clansmen and their totem, a supernatural animal. The crest of the 
Grizzly Bear is widespread among the Tsimsyan, where it is said to have orig 
nated and to have spread northwards to the Tlingit, and westwards to the Haid 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands and the Kaigani (Haida) of Prince of Wales |: 
land. Its myth of origin is one of the best-known on the mainland, and it may be 
summed up as follows, from a Gitksan version: 


peesunt, a member of the family of arhteeh of Kitwanga, long ago was gathering 
huckleberries on the mountain with two other young women of her tribe. Instead of 
singing like the others, to warn the bears of her presence there as she should have done, 
she kept chatting and laughing while gathering the wild fruit. The bears in the end 
pricked up their ears and listened. “Why does she always babble as if she were mocking 
someone?” they asked each other. Perhaps she was mocking them. That is why they 
spied on her in the bush and followed her down the trail when she packed a large basket 
of fruit for the camp. One evening all three young women, one after the other, followed 
the trail, stooping under their loads, which were held on their backs by packstraps from 
their foreheads. peesunt, the babbler, was the last of the three, a short distance behind 
the others. Suddenly she slipped, nearly fell down, and looked at her feet. Then, burst. 
ing with angry laughter, she sneered, “Boo to na@k—bear-orphan! Here he has dropped 
his excrement!” She might just as well have said, “You bastard!” Her packstrap broke 
and, while she tried to mend it, her sisters went on their way, leaving her far behind. 
Ill-tempered, she did not sing as she should have, but only scolded and groaned. As it 
grew dark, she heard voices in the bush behind her, men’s voices. Then two young 
men, looking like brothers, came toward her and said, “Sister, you are in trouble, with 
nobody to look after you. Come with us, we will carry your berries for you.” Following 
them she noticed that they were wearing bear robes, and they were taking her up the 
mountain. After dark they came to a large house near a rockslide and entered with her. 
Around a small fire a number of people sat, looking at her, all of them dressed in bear 
robes. The white mouse tseets “Grandmother” came to her and pulled at her robe, 
which was now coated with long grey hair like a bear’s. And the mouse squeaked, 
“Granddaughter, the bears have taken you to their den; from now on you shall be one 
of them, bearing children.” As she heard this she grew frightened, the more so when 
one of the young grizzlies approached her and said, “You shall live, if you agree to 
become my wife; if you refuse, you die.” 

After being taken to wife by the nephew of the Grizzly Bear chief, peesunt was 
raised to a higher state among the Spirit Bears on the mountain side. She gave birth to 
twins, which were half human and half Bear. Her brothers meanwhile searched for her. 
She saw them, as they stood at the bottom of a rock slide, and squeezed a handful of 
snow in her hands and let the tiny ball roll down the slide. The brothers, thus made 
aware of her presence, climbed the rock slide and slew the Bear, sparing her semi-human 
children. Before dying, the Bear husband taught his wife two ritual songs, which the 
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hunters should use over his dead body, to ensure good luck. peesunt’s children behaved 
like bears part of the time; they guided their uncles to the dens of bears in the moun- 
tains, and helped them to set their snares. With their assistance and through the use of 
the dirge songs, which they always sang over dead bears, the families of tenemgyet, 
hrpeelarhe, and arhteeh became prosperous bear hunters. And they adopted the 
Ensnared-Bear as their crest.!7 


It is from the moment of the first encounter, as related in the myth, that the 
carvers of the totems usually found inspiration for their illustrations. The latter 
part of the myth is subject to many interpretations. Ever after the Indians have 
used dirge songs over the remains of bears. A large clan of hunters, among the 
Gitksan, and Niskz, probably also of the Haida, have adopted the Grizzly Bear as 
their emblem or totem, and the Tlingit of Wrangell, through their head-chief 
saiks, once conquered it from the Ginarhangeek tribe of the Tsimsyan proper, so 
that the Grizzly-Bear clan, among the northernmost nations of the coast, became 
one of the largest in existence. Its totem poles are a familiar feature in most of the 
villages. Native storytellers repeated the tale of Bear Mother at evening gatherings; 
dan chiefs explained it at the foot of newly erected totem poles illustrating it, and 
the hunters resorted to ancient rituals of sacrifice and propitiation after they had 
killed a bear and made ready to eat its flesh. The Tsimsyan totem pole carvers 
meanwhile selected special features of the story and treated them according to their 
own ideas and standards. 

Although the Bear clansmen of the Tsimsyan seem to consider themselves the 
mystic descendants of the Twin-Bear Cubs, actually they do not, according to an 


explicit account in more than one version of the myth. For instance:*® 


Thus they grew up, and became great hunters. Their grandfather’s house was always 


filled with food. But soon their grandfather died, and then their mother. The two Bear 
children wandered off into the hills, and returned to their tribe. 


In a Tlingit variant of the same Bear-Mother myth, the Bear cubs did not fol- 
low their mother back to her tribe, but remained in the hills with the supernatural 
Bears, as follows:?® 


After the Bear had given up his life to the hands of the hunters, the young woman 
his wife heard voices. She came out and saw the bear lying on the snow with arrows in 
its side, and men, who were her brothers, just about to cut it. She spoke and said, “Do 
not take the bear, he was your brother-in-law.” They looked at her, as may be imagined, 
with surprise, sorrow, and gladness—surprised to see her in that place, sorry for the 
life she went through, and glad to find her. In a few words she told of her strange life. 
She had never noticed her appearance until after speaking to her brothers: her dress 
was ragged and worn up to her knees, a pitiful sight to see. The men buried the bear, 
and took their sister home, leaving her two sons, for they were cubs with half human 
faces, one of whom was kats. This name is still used. Through this woman the Kag- 


17 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 180-258. Irving Hallowell, “Bear Mother,” American 
Anthropologist, 28 (1926), 1-175. Marius Barbeau, “Bear Mother,” JAF, 58: 231 (1945), 1-12. 

18 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 206. The Patalas version, from the Gidestsu tribe, south- 
ern Tsimsyan. 

19 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 213. The Shotridge version of the Kagwantan clan in 
southern Alaska. 
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wantans claim the grizzly bear as their crest, emblem of strength and high rank, Iti 
always the principal figure on their totem. 
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Another form of the same myth, among the Niskz, shows that, in native opin. 
ion, the Bear Cubs may have remained, after the self-sacrifice of their supernatur, 
father, in their human mother’s tribe :2° 


Before dying, the Bear husband taught his wife two ritual songs, which the hunter 
should use over his dead body to ensure good luck. Arpeesunt’s children behaved like 
bears part of the time; they guided their uncles to the dens of bears in the mountaig; 
and helped them to set their snares. With their assistance and through the use of the 
dirge songs, which they always sang over dead bears, the families of this clan, on th 
Nass and Skeena rivers, became prosperous bear hunters and adopted the Ensnared. 
Grizzly as a crest. The families of this clan in time dispersed and associated with others, 
among whom was the family of Kwarhsuh at Angyadae. To this day they remember 
their family connections elsewhere and conserve their distinctive traditions and crests, 
particularly that of the Ensnared-Grizzly. 


Even without tracing their descent to a semi-supernatural ancestry as in full. 
fledged totemism, the members of the Grizzly-Bear clan none the less belong to 
“a totemic complex” and evoke a “totemic atmosphere.” But the religious and 
mythological concept from which Bear-Mother is drawn lies outside of totemism, 
and its cultural diffusion in North America and Asia nowhere else coincides with: 
clan organization. 

The basic motifs of Bear-Mother are: the mystic union between a spirit or a 
divinity and a human being for the procreation of offspring, which offspring shares 
in both the supernatural and natural attributes of its parents, and becomes an 
intermediary or intercessor between two worlds; the self-sacrifice and the immolz- 
tion of a supernatural being for the benefit or salvation of a clan, a tribe, or of 
mankind; the communion or sacrament of partaking reverently, after self-purifica- 
tion, of the sacred flesh of the immolated supernatural being; atonement, rituals, 
offerings, and prayers addressed by representatives of human society below to the 
powers above. The motif of mystic union between two beings, one supernatural or 
divine, the other human, and the mystic procreation of a child belonging by nature 
to both parents, need not be stressed here. It is well known in Asia, and has spread 
beyond forest into tundra, across Bering Strait into North America, during the 
last stages of prehistory. The Grizzly Bears overtaking the berry-picker of the 
Tsimsyan were no common animals, but spirits. They could hear blasphemy at a 
great distance, and were offended by disrespect or impiety. They assumed human 
form and were mistaken for ordinary men. Then the young woman, unaware, 
became a spirit and was united to a spirit procreator, to give birth to children that 
changed form at will, now being bear-like, then human. Her offspring were agents 
of good will between the mighty Grizzly spirits who withhold success in the bear 
hunt or, if respectfully dealt with, allow themselves to be slaughtered to feed their 
earthly protégés. 

Hallowell, in his comprehensive review of the evidence widely scattered over 
the northern parts of Asia and America, mentions that the Laplanders call the 


20 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 235. 
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gain bear, if a male, “sacred man,” and if a female, “sacred virgin.” They try to 
wansfer the power and strength of the dead animal to the hunter’s household.” 

The themes of self-sacrifice and immolation are even more widespread and 
deeply rooted on at least three continents. When the Grizzly, in spite of his supe- 
rior powers, chose to be killed by the Tsimsyan hunters or to be caught in their 
imple snares set on his mountain trail, he was voluntarily sacrificing himself to 
the future welfare of the human hunters, his protégés, who were to use him as 
their clan totem or as a heraldic symbol on their totem poles. The Ensnared-Bear 
on the pole of Arteeh at Kitwanga was crucified, as it were, for the salvation of 
his chosen clan among the Tsimsyan. But before dying he exacted from the hunters 
definite atonement and propitiation. Two sacred songs, formulated by himself 
before his death, were to be repeated reverently over the remains of each bear fall- 
ing to the spears or snares of his clan confederates. These are primitive reminis- 
cences of mystic ideas and rituals far more developed among advanced nations in 
Asia. Of this, Hallowell’s study provides many instances. The Uralic and Altaic 
peoples of Siberia consider it a sin to pronounce the actual name of the bear. They 
call it “grandfather,” “beloved uncle,” “lord,” “worthy old man,” “good father.” 
So do other tribes over a wide area. They vary the invocation to “the Master,” 
“Illustrious.” The Indo-Europeans add “golden friend of fen and forest.” 

At this stage of development, we no longer deal with totemism, but we have 
reached the threshold of temple, altar, symbolic sacrifice, confession and com- 
munion, in a world-wide belief that embraces primitive and civilized man alike, 
in a sweeping upsurge from daily reality to spiritual idealism and worship. 


“THE TOTEM IS THE CREST AND SYMBOL OF THE KIN” 


This is according to the Haddon and Frazer definition;** “and the totemites, 


having become identified with the totem the name of which they bear, are, as such, 
also sacred. ... Therefore totemism must be regarded as a religion .. .” 

It is under this last aspect that the North Pacific Coast comes nearest to totem- 
ism, yet only partially. But the recent derivative growth of crests or heraldry in 
this area precludes its being integrated on this last score alone into the fold of 
totemic clan totems as found elsewhere. 

Here is a sample of how a leading clan of the Tsimsyan—that to which 
Menask of the Nass River belongs—explains the origin of its main badge, the 
Eagle. The Eagle and Thunderbird crests, according to the Indians’ own admis- 
sion, were the first of their kind in their country, and their initiators were the 
Salmon-Eater folk who had come out of the mist—that is, the sea. So spoke 
Menask, when relating the adaorh or true traditions of his clan, in which he de- 
scribed its migration down the sea coast: 


Still in the presence of the Thunderbird (on a huge house surmounted by a great 
eagle with outspread wings, which they were beholding for the first time), Menzsk 
summoned two of his nephews to draw its picture, so as to preserve it in paint. These 
craftsmen, after several days of effort, produced the likeness of the bird by painting its 


*1 Hallowell, 1926, pp. 100-101. 
22 Goldenweiser, in Calverton, 1931, pp. 363, 364. 
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head, wings, and tail. . . . It was the spirit of the deep sea. As soon as they had finished, 
the chief, exultant, proclaimed, “This shall be my totem.” So it has remained ever since, 


This native account indicates the source of the oldest crests of the North Pacify 
Coast, the Eagle and the Thunderbird, as first acquired by the Eagle clan. And this 
clan had landed from the Aleutians on the coast of Alaska almost as late as the 
Russians who first made their appearance there,”* in the 1740's, possibly a century 
before.** The earliest heraldic form assumed by the Eagle was a stone anchor, tha 
of chief Menzsk, of which two specimens are still preserved, both of them replicas, 
as the original was lost. “Under the leadership of Iyandems,” so the adaorh relates, 
“the Eagles attacked their enemies, the Wolves. . . . Many people on both sides 
were killed or wounded in the course of a stubborn fight. The Wolves, the stronger 
of the two, came out victorious, and the Eagles took to flight. They became known 
as Fugitives (gwenhoot). When they reached the point known as Cape Fox, they 
cast their stone Eagle anchor down to the bottom. As they were pulling it back 
hastily into the canoe, the anchor rope broke, which proved a grave accident. . . .”* 

The Eagle and the double-headed Eagle plainly are replicas of the Russian 
Imperial crest and the badge of the Russian American Company. The adoption by 
the Na’as in Alaska of the emblems of the white newcomers happened quite early, 
presumably in the eighteenth century, in the course of their association with them 
as auxiliaries in the fur and coast trade. Because of its resemblance to the Eagle, 
they adopted the gyebelk or Thunderbird as a secondary crest soon afterwards, 
This fabulous bird belonged to their ancient lore, but it had come to them froma 
Siberian concept. Eventually, and through the influence of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, the Thunderbird spread to other nations to the south including the Kwakiutl, 
whose favorite decoration on totem poles it still remains. 

The rise of this imitative heraldry in Alaska and on the coast of British Co 
lumbia was as rapid as it was spectacular. Like wild-fire it followed the trails of 
southward migrations and predatory inroads of the Eagle clans of the Tlingit and 
the Tsimsyan among their southern neighbors, when it was not actually diffused 
by the personnel of the fur-trading posts. In the past six generations, the closely re- 
lated Eagle and Thunderbird clans swept south and carried the Russian cultural 
influence under new forms to the Haida, the Tsimsyan, and the Kwakiutl. 

No sooner had the local population become aware of the power of the Eagles 
over them, than it tried to shake off the yoke and put a stop to their constant in- 
roads and extortions. But the only way to hold its ground was to fight them with 
their novel weapons. Like them, they did their best to acquire metal daggers, spear- 
heads, guns, and large coppers for their potlatches. They had hastily to adopt 
badges of their own as defensive symbols. But some of them, like the older moiety 


23 See Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 57-64, and “The Aleutian Route of Migration into 
America,” Geographical Review, 35, 424-443. 

24Leo Sternberg, Ethnography; The Pacific-Russian Scientific Investigations (Leningrad, 
1926). To quote Sternberg: “The reports of the Cossack Dezhnev, who discovered Bering Strait 
a century before Bering, already contain a description of the American Eskimo . . .” 

25 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 40-41. See the rest of this narrative of recent migrations 
southward, which continued in historical times. 
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of the Haida, were already the property of the newcomers among the Eagles who 
continued using it. 

The Raven, the Killer-Whale, the Grizzly Bear, the Wolf, and other totems 
among the three northern nations came into existence as crests less than a hundred 
years ago. The Wolf has not spread to the Haida, except under the disguised form 
of wasco (Wolf of the Sea, with fins), and the Grizzly Bear was transformed by 
them into the Grizzly-Bear-of-the-Sea, a whale-like adaptation. After 1833, the 
Beaver became the highest crest of all for the Tsimsyan and the Haida, because 
the leading Eagle chiefs adopting it were the native patrons of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. This company, just established in their territories, had the Beaver as its 
emblem. The “totemic” pattern was repeating itself: just as the Na’as had bor- 
rowed the Eagle from the Russian traders, the later Eagles were taking on the 
Beaver badge of the Canadian company. 

From non-totemic, as it had been to that date, the social organization over a 
wide area assumed the form of phratries and clans with crests, but without a pre- 
arranged or unified plan. For this lack of unity, it turned out to be quite topsy- 
turvy and difficult to unravel. This new-fangled totemic clan system, until very 
recently (1925), was still spreading southward and to the interior tribes of Déné 
stock. The totem pole fashion, however, travelled south much faster than the clan 
concept. For this reason, the poles on Vancouver Island are, socially speaking, 
meaningless; they only show, as a matter of prestige, that the chief erecting them 
had the means to undertake the required expenditure. 

After the use of the Eagle and Thunderbird in the manner of the Imperial 
Russians had been introduced among the Tlingit in Alaska, the extension of the 
Anglo-Canadian fur trade into the adjacent area to the south led the Haida- 
Tsimsyan not only to follow suit, but to take over likewise a new emblem, that of 
the Beaver. The inception of this last crest is shorn of mythical contents everywhere 
except on the mid-Skeena River, and here it is traced back to sometime after three 
Eagle families from the north had established themselves at Gitsemkaelem on the 
canyon of Gitsalas. The account of its adoption in the mythological vein conforms 
to the common pattern, that is: strange beavers had mysteriously caused the death 
of some tribesmen at the canyon; the relatives drained the lake, and at the bottom 
discovered a huge Beaver, which they killed and made into a crest.?* Under its 
mystic veil, this tale allows us to perceive a historic fact which is known otherwise 
to us, that is: the Beaver was the badge first of the North West Company, whose 
headquarters at the turn of the eighteenth century was Montreal. After the amalga- 
mation of this fur-trading concern with the Hudson’s Bay Company of London, 
England, the Beaver badge passed on to the new company, under the second name. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company established trading posts on the north Pacific Coast, 
particularly on the lower Nass, in 1831, and at Port Simpson farther south, in 1833. 
The Eagle clans of the North having been, for a long period, the middlemen of 
the Russians in the fur trade, whose Eagle coat of arms they had appropriated, 
became the middlemen of the British newcomers, and likewise they considered 
their patron’s crest, the Beaver, their own to parade, and to enhance their prestige 
in the eyes of their own people. 

26 Marius Barbeau, Totem Poles, 1, 47-48. 
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Under the zgis of the Russian Eagle and the Canadian Beaver, the native mid. 
dle-men in the fur trade yielded to their impulse to improve still further their statys 
in the eyes of their tribesmen. They sought, in their traditional recollections, out. 
standing features out of which to coin more emblems or totems for their business 
standards. Their preferences furnish implicit evidence of their near-Siberian origin, 
which is also corroborated by their type of habitations, their fishing and hunting 
devices, their traditions, and ways of living. For example: 


The Cap of Cormorant, a head-gear which Salmon-Eater, their chief, who had 
sailed out of the Foam (the Sea), was wearing at the time of his arrival with six large 
canoeloads of his people on the Alaskan shore, is a wide-brimmed hat of split spruce 
roots, in the Mongolian style, covered with small copper frogs, which an old woman in 
distress is said to have woven at the time of a volcano eruption (possibly at the Alev. 
tian Islands). This old woman, whose frog amulets were a Siberian heirloom, sang a 
dirge, in which the refrain is hayu (“Alas!” in Chinese), and the words are “Our war. 
canoe travels over the ocean.” This dirge is still preserved among them, and has actually 
been recorded on the phonograph. 

The sail made of matting (called ahlarom-skane), and two dug-out canoes tied to- 
gether side by side and joined by a bridge made of flat boards, the sail and the twin. 
canoes, are devices typical of the south-eastern Asiatic coasts; outside of these instances 
they never spread to the whole Alaskan coast. 

The stone pillar of Dzelarhons, in commemoration of the tragic death of the Vol- 
cano Woman, who gave birth to a creek everafter issuing from her; this theme of the 
spirit-like or divine river is also typically Asiatic. 

More crests eventually commemorated actual experiences in their life as sea hunters 
in the service of the Russians; for instance, the huge Cuttle-Fish or gigantic Octopus, 
and the Giant-Clam, the knowledge of both of these having come to them from the seas 
far to the south. 


The derivative heraldry of the North Pacific Coast is not religious, but it is 
essentially of a commemorative type. Its stock of crests is illustrative of various 
events, fictitious or otherwise. In its most impressive form, that of house-frontals, 
and totem poles, it consists both of plastic badges of honor, proclaiming the high 
rank of their owners, and of post-mortem monuments like tombstones in ceme- 
teries, some of them containers of the bones of the deceased clan leaders. 

That the totemic-like crests of those ambitious and progressive Indians are not 
an heirloom of prehistory but a historic development has been understood, even 
before the definition of school totemism, by a few firsthand observers, for instance 
by James Deans, from 1870 to 1880, who states among other things:?" 


In those days the power of the chief was absolute; also none but he had columns, 
because he alone had the means to pay for a fine house and columns. Thus matters re- 
mained unchanged for generations; but by and by a new day and life began to dawn 
amongst these people. The traders from China, in the latter part of the last century, and 
the whalers in the early part of the present one, came amongst them. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company also opened a trading-post at Fort [Port] Simpson, and afterwards the 
steamer ‘Beaver’ visited and traded with the different tribes along the coast. At this 


27 James Deans, “Carved Columns or Totem Poles of the Haidas,” American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Journal, 13: 6. 
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stage the men and boys found that by trading with and working for the white people 
on land and on board the steamer, they could soun get property enough to build houses 
and to raise columns for themselves, and finally to become chiefs themselves, or at least 
as rich as chiefs. The women and girls also found out that by prostitution and by vari- 
ous services, such as washing, mending clothes, and such like, they too could become 
rich, wear a big labret, build large houses, and raise fine columns. They too had equal 
rights in these things with the men when they had the means to pay for them. 

During the summer of 1853, having previously heard that many white people had 
come to Fort Victoria (as it was then called) and to Nanaimo, they [the Haida] de- 
cided to visit these places in order to see for themselves. During the summer of that 
year about five hundred of them, in their large canoes, landed in Victoria, which at 
that time was but a trading-post of the above company, and the few people there were 
all connected with it. Seeing so many wild-looking fellows come suddenly amongst 
them, the whites were badly scared. This led James Douglas, who was then Governor, 
to send for the chiefs in order to have a conversation with them. They came, and he 
inquired what they wanted. “We have come,” they replied, “to see if we can get some- 
thing to do, and to trade.” “That is all very well, but why so many?” “For protection 
against hostile tribes,” they answered. “Very good,” replied Mr. Douglas, “but we can 
not have so many of you here; so get home again as fast as you can. Before you go, come 
to the store, and you will get something.” After receiving goodly presents of blankets 
and other goods, they all left. 

[The 20 years that followed] were famous for two things as far as these northern 
Indians in general were concerned, and the Haida in particular. These two things were 
fine houses and the splendid carved columns. I am sorry to have it to tell that while 
they were building these houses and carving these columns, they were at the same time 
chanting the requiem of the Haida people. As I have said, the Haida’s ambition was to 
build himself a house and to have a column which would excel all others in the beauty 
of its workmanship and in that which was distinctively his own. In order to secure this 
he must have not only his own crest, such as the Eagle or Raven, or Beaver, but he 
must have the crests of his own or his wife’s father and mother, especially if they be- 
longed to any of the gens or orders, such as the Bear, Scongna, Chimbagok, and Wasco. 
If a Haida was able to have a column longer and broader than his neighbor, it also 
entitled him to rank high among the people. At first the columns were short and the 
space to admit carvings limited; so with crests above and one or two old stories, the 
broadside was covered. Consequently, when they grew larger there was more space to 
fill up, as well as more new columns. This caused a demand for stories. Everything was 
taken hold of amongst their own and neighboring tribes—on the islands and mainland; 
stories handed down through passing ages—stories almost forgotten by the old people, 
were collected and carved. Thus they went on carving until every family had one or 
two, and every village was full from end to end, mostly in front, a few being behind 
and on top of the houses. 


CoNCLUSION 


If totemism, according to its current definition, first, must imply “the division 
of a people into several totem kins or totem clans, each of which has one or some- 
times more than one totem;” if, second, it also involves “the rules of exogamy, 
forbidding marriage between the kins” and is “essentially connected with the matri- 
archal stage of culture (mother-right) ;” if, third, “the totems are regarded as kins- 
folk and protectors of the kinsmen, who respect them and abstain from killing 
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and eating them—thus acknowledging mutual rights and obligations between the 
members of the kin and their totem;” and if, fourth and last, “the totem is the crest 
or symbol of the kin,” then we are bound to conclude that the social organization 
and the relevant concepts of the North Pacific Coast natives, as above described, 
do not fit into the classical definition as understood by most of the anthropologists, 
While a few of its elements casually conform to pattern, and while the “totemic 
atmosphere” no doubt prevails, the exact nature of the social complex is, in most 
ways, quite different from that of genuine totemic societies like those of central 
Australia which stand at the root of the Frazerian theory. 

The New World cultural features, in spite of being totemic-like and having 
been called ‘genus Americanus Totemi’,** should not by any means be included in 
the same category as primitive totemism, with which they have almost nothing in 
common. Besides, the recent growth of clan and phratric exogamy and of the use 
of spectacular crests, and the absence of kinship between totem and clan, and the 
lack of worship or taboos, all call for a wholly different definition, especially when 
it is remembered that our forerunners were apt to link the various totemic societies 
together wherever they were found, and to consider them as survivals of an early 
stage in the world-wide evolution of culture. 


*8R. S. Rattray, “Totemism and Blood Groups in West Africa,” Custom is King, L. H. 
Dudley Buxton, ed., pp. 19-32. 
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NINE SONGS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND 


By KENNETH PEAcockK 


Newfoundland in 1950, when Margaret Sargent (McTaggart) was sent 

there to make tape-recordings of folk songs. She covered the area around 
St. John’s and journeyed to Branch, a small fishing village or “outport” in St. 
Mary’s Bay, where she discovered many interesting Old World songs. The follow- 
ing year, I travelled by car throughout the southeastern part of the island, visiting 
outports on the three main peninsulas of that area. The most rewarding region was 
the north shore of the Bonavista peninsula where I was compelled to take down 
the songs by hand, since the absence of electricity made the tape-recorder useless. 
Despite the obvious disadvantage of not being able to capture the singers’ voices 
on tape, I spent most of the summer of 1952 in the northeast, travelling in local 
boats to many of the isolated outports which dot the coastline and coastal islands. 

These researches uncovered a large body of songs which may conveniently be 
divided into two main groups—songs from the Old World and songs of local 
origin. The Irish songs from the Old World were more numerous than the Eng- 
lish, and Irish influence upon local song has been most pronounced. Everywhere I 
travelled, the best and the oldest songs were usually to be found in Roman Catholic 
communities which seek to preserve the orthodoxies and customs of the past. Joe 
Batt’s Arm, for example, is both Roman Catholic and Church of England, and 
Tilting is completely Catholic. Although it is only five miles from Joe Batt’s Arm, 
Tilting has somehow remained apart from the influences of neighboring commu- 
nities and boasts a set of customs all its own, and even a special accent heard no- 
where else in Newfoundland. 

The numerous local songs are of two varities: the old tragic ballads of the 19th 
century that tell of ships, famous local disasters, and the loss of loved ones; and 
the shorter songs of more recent vintage which describe local happenings in out- 
port life, usually of a humorous nature. The Irish influence is more noticeable in 
the older songs, which are usually in the Dorian or Mixolydian mode, and seem 
to fit the ternary time-signature best. The newer local songs show a variety of influ- 
ences—old Irish, comic Irish, and, lately, commercial cowboy. The local song 
tradition is still flourishing, and each year brings a new crop of ballads about the 
sea and the ships, and about life in the outports, the new industrial towns, and the 
lumber and road-gang camps. Many of these local songs are equal to anything I 
have heard surviving from the Old World, and occasionally they possess a tragic 
insight or sardonic humor that is unique in English-language folk song. 

Eight of the songs reproduced in this article are from the Old World, the ex- 
ception being the “Green Shores of Fogo” composed locally about fifty years ago 
by a sailor. All of them were collected in 1952, on Fogo Island, in the two outports 
already referred to, Joe Batt’s Arm and Tilting. I have selected them from the 
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Museum’s collection not so much for their inherent beauty or great age, but be- 
cause they reveal a musical content and a style of singing which have survived 
since pre-Elizabethan times and go back far beyond the age of the songs themselves, 
They also reveal the inadequacies of our system of music notation which unfortu- 
nately makes no provision for the melodic and rhythmic subtleties of folk song. 
Consequently, in the absence of recording equipment, I have taken more than 
usual care in rendering into notation the idiosyncrasies of style which I found so 
interesting in this type of singing. The lush imagery of some of the texts seems to 
complement or actually influence the complexity of the melodies. This is seen to 
best advantage in “The Green Linnet” and “Napoleon’s Farewell to Paris.” 
Where the text is less ambitious the melodies are usually less ornate. Some readers 
may question the authenticity of some of these songs as ‘true folk songs,’ but we 
are concerned here with style, not content. I can at least assure them that the folk- 
style of singing is authentic. Even with the precautions taken, I am afraid many of 
the nuances have been lost, so perhaps a short description of the manner of singing 
would help to fill the gap between the singer’s voice and the marks on the paper. 
After preliminary apologies for the hoarseness of his voice caused by a bad cold 
(often miraculously cured by only one drink), the singer clears his throat and 
begins. Nine out of ten times he will rest one elbow on the table or the end of the 
sofa and tap his fingers on his temple in time with the music. As the song pro- 
gresses he loses all personal contact with his audience and fixes his gaze on some 
vacancy far beyond the confines of the kitchen. Perhaps this is partly responsible 
for the widespread belief that some folk singers sing in an off-hand, monotonous 
manner completely devoid of expression, It’s true the singing is not expressive in 
our sense of the word; that is, personally expressive. The folk singer doesn’t express 
himself, but something else. Just as the Indian singer actually becomes the Spirit 
when he dons the mask, so the singer in this case enters a larger world and becomes 
an instrument of communication, not merely the center of attention. In this respect, 
then, the singing is expressive. Key words in the text are often emphasized by 
pauses or by ornate figurations. Much of the trouble involved in transcription was 
caused by the singer’s admirable but annoying habit of singing the figurations a 
different way each time he was asked to repeat a verse. Sometimes the songs were 
sung so freely that it was impossible to add time-signatures or bar lines until fur- 
ther study of the text and melody revealed the basic form. The grace-notes do not 
interrupt the flow of the music, but sound like melodic kinks in the voice. The 
overall effect is broad, complex, subtle, and thrilling. If there is such a thing in 
folk singing as “the grand manner,” then I am sure this closely approaches it. 


I. THE GREEN SHORES OF Foco! 








cross the wide o-cean to 0; And Ka-tie, a bur-den of 
1 Sung by Mrs. John Foggerty, Joe Batt’s Arm, Newfoundland, 1952. Chorus repeated after 
each stanza. 
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1. Our barque leaves this harbor tomorrow, 
Across the wide ocean to go; 
And Katie, a burden of sorrow, 
It is more than I wish you to know. 


Fare you well to the green shores of Fogo, 
Fare you well, Katie dear, true and kind; 
For where’er I may be, I'll be true to thee, 
Since old Fogo I’m leaving behind. 


wv 


. Now Katie, give over your sighing, 
And don’t be downhearted for me! 
It’s my fortune I’m after seeking, 

In a far distant land o’er the sea. 


. There’s a dark cloud of sorrow hanging o’er me, 
There’s a precious great weight on my mind; 
For I know there’s one loving me truly, 

In old Fogo I’m leaving behind. 


Ww 


II. NAPoLEON’s FAREWELL To Paris” 




































? Sung by Phillip Foley, Tilting, Newfoundland, 1952. 
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. Farewell ye splendid citadel, metropolis called Paris, 
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Where Phebus every morning shot four refulgent beams; 

Where Flora’s bright aurora advancing from the horizon, 

His radiant light adorning the clear and shining streams. 

That eve when censure does retire while the ocean glows like fire, 
And the universe admires our merchandise and store; 
Commanding Flora’s fragrance, the fertile fields to decorate, 

To illuminate that royal Corsican again on the French shore. 


. My name is Napoleon Bonaparte the conqueror of nations, 


I have banished German legions and drove kings from their thrones, 
I have trampled dukes and earls, and splendid congregations, 
"Though they have now transported me to St. Helena’s shore. 

I am an allied oak, with fire and sword I’ve made them smoke. 

I have conquered Dutch and Danes, and surprised the Grand Signor; 
I have defeated Austrians and Russians, both Portugese and Prussians, 
Like Joshua at Alexandria or Czsar of yore. 


. Some say the first of my downfall was parting from my consort, 


To wed a German’s daughter that wounded my heart sore; 

This female train I ne’er would blame, for never did she me defame, 
She saw my sword in battle and did me adore. 

Now I severely felt the rod for meddling with the House of God, 
Coin and gold and images in thousands away I tore; 

I stole Malta’s golden gates, I did the works of God disgrace, 

For if you'll give me time and peace, back to them I'll restore. 


. My golden eagles were pulled down by Wellington’s allied army; 


My troops all in disorder could no longer stand the field; 

I was told that afternoon upon the eighteenth day of June, 

My reinforcements proved traitors which caused me to yield, 

Now I’m on a desert island where rats the devil would afright, 

But I’m in hopes to shine in armor bright through Europe once more. 


. Now to the south of Africa and the Atlantic ocean, 


To view the wild emotions and flowings of the tide; 

Banished from the royal crown of imperial promotion, 

From the French throne of glory to see these billows glide; 
Three days I stood the pain, liberty’s cause to maintain, 
Thousands I left slain and covered in their gore; 

I never fled without revenge, nor to the allied armies cringed, 
Now my sword is sheathed and Paris is no more. 
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III. O'REILLY, THE FISHERMAN® 























stor-my night;/Those words she then did say, “And my 








. AsI roved out one evening fair down by a riverside, 
I heard a lovely maid complain, the tears fell from her eyes. 
“This is a cold and stormy night,” those words she then did say, 
“And my love is on the raging seas bound to Americay.” 


= 


wv 


. “My love he was a fisherman, his age was scarce eighteen; 
He was as fine a young man as ever yet was seen; 
My father he had riches great, and Reilly he was poor, 
Because I loved this fisherman they could not him endure. 


. “Young O'Reilly was my true-love’s name, ‘twas near the Town of Bray, 
My mother took me by the hand, these words to me did say, 
‘If you are fond of Reilly, let him quit this countery. 
Your father says he'll take his life, so shun his company.’ 


Ww 


4. “ ‘Oh mother dear, don’t be severe! Where will you send my love? 
My very heart lies in his breast, as constant as a dove.’ 
‘Oh daughter dear, I’m not severe. Here is one thousand pound, 
Send Reilly to Americay to purchase there some ground.’ ” 


5. When Ellen got the money, straight to Reilly she did run, 
Saying, “This very night to take your life my father charged a gun; 
Here is one thousand pound in gold my mother sent to you, 
So sail away to Americay, and I will follow you.” 


6. When Reilly got the money he sailed away next day, 
Before he put his foot on board, those words to her did say, 
“Here is a token of true love, we break it now in two. 
You have my heart, here’s half my ring until I find out you.” 


3 Sung by Foley. 
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7. It was about three months after she was waiting by the quay, 
O'Reilly he came back again and took his love away; 
The ship was wrecked, all hands were lost, her father grieved full sore, 
To find Reilly in her arms and they drowned upon the shore. 


8. A letter they found upon her breast, and it was wrote with blood, 
Saying, “Cruel was my father, he thought to shoot my love.” 
Now let this be a warning to all fair maidens gay: 

Don’t ever let the lad you love go to Americay. 


IV. Tue cirt I Lerr BEHIND* 
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. It’s of a wealthy squire who did live in this part, 
He had one only daughter, I had gained her heart; 
She being noble-minded, tall, beautiful and fair, 
With Columbus’ fair daughter she really can compare. 


= 


2. I told her my intention, it was soon to cross the sea, 
Said I, “Will you be faithful till I return again?” 
Big drops of tears came in her eyes, her bosom hove a sigh; 
“Fair youth,” said she, “fear not for me, my love can never die.” 


3. According to agreement I went on board my ship, 
And near the town of Glasgow we made a pleasant trip; 
Where I found gold was plenty, and the girls were someway fine, 
My love began to cool a bit for the girl I left behind. 


4. We next set out from Dumphreys town that hospitable land, 
Where handsome Jenny Ferguson, she took me by the hand, 
Saying, “I have money plenty if love for me you'll find, 

There are parents dear and other friends that you have left behind; 
You never, if you marry me, can bear them in your mind.” 


* Sung by Mrs. Foggerty. 
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5. To this I soon consented, I own it to my shame. 
How can a man be happy when he knows himself to blame? 
It is true 1 have money plenty, and a wife that’s someways kind; 
But still my pillow is haunted by the friends I left behind. 


6. My father in his winding sheet, my mother she does appear, 
The girl I love sitting by her side a-wiping off her tears; 
For broken-hearted they all had died, but now too late I find, 
For God had seen my cruelty for the girl I left behind. 


V. THE GREEN LINNET® 











view the gay banksof the Rhine; Whenan em - presshe saw and the 
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equ-al this fair one so mild and ae ene; In soft 














: gone risaeer aa oe 4 more. 

1. Curiosity caused a young native of Erin 

To view the gay banks of the Rhine; 

When an empress he saw, and the robes she was wearing, 

All over with diamonds did shine; 

A goddess of splendor was never yet seen, 

Would equal this fair one so mild and serene; 

In soft murmurs she said, “My sweet linnet so green, 

When you’re gone I'll ne’er see you more.” 


2. The cold stormy Alps you freely went over, 
Which nature placed there in your way; 
Miringo Silone around you did hover, 
And Paris rejoiced the next day. 
It grieves me the hardship you did undergo, 
Over mountains you travelled, all covered with snow; 
The balance of power your courage laid low. 
Are you gone, will I ne’er see you more? 


5 Sung by Foley. 
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3. The crowned heads of Europe when you were in splendor, 
Fain would have had you to submit; 
But the goddess of Freedom soon bid them surrender, 
And lowered their standard of wit. 
Old Frederick’s colors in France you did bring, 
But his offspring found shelter under your wing; 
That day in Virginia you sweetly did sing, 
“Are you gone, will I ne’er see you more?” 






4. Though numbers of men are eager to slay you, 
Their malice you view with a smile; 
Their gold through all Europe they sold to betray you, 
And they joined the Manlukes [Mamelukes] on the Nile; 
Like ravens for blood their wild passions did burn; 
The orphans they slew and caused widows to mourn; 
They say my linnet is gone and will ne’er return, 


Is he gone, will I ne’er see him more? = 
0 
5. When the trumpet of war’s grand blast was sounding, He 
You marched to the north with good will; Bu 
To relieve these poor slaves in their voile-sack clothing, ate 
You've used your exertion and skill; WI 
You'll spread out the wings of your envied train, He 
While tyrants, great Czsars, only set in flame; Bu 
Their own subjects they caused to eat herbs on the plain. 
Are you gone, will I ne’er see you more? z1e 
To 
6. At famed Waterloo where thousands lay sprawling, Is 
On every field high or low, Bu 
Fame on her trumpet true Frenchmen were calling, 
Fresh laurels to place on her brow; 41v 
Usurpers did tremble to hear the loud call, Is 
The third old age building around you did fall, If 
And the Spaniards their fleet in the harbor did call, Bu 
Are you gone, will I ne’er see you more? 5.0 
7.1 will roam through that desert of wild Abyssinia, ; 
And yet find no cure for my pain; Bi 
I will go and inquire on the Isle of St. Helena, ‘ 
But I know they will tell me it’s vain. 6. Ai 
Come tell me, ye critics, come tell me in time, I} 
This nation I'll range my sweet linnet to find; I} 
Was he slain at Waterloo or at Elba or the Rhine? A 
If he was I will ne’er see him more. 
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VI. THE BONNY youNG IrRIsH Boy® 
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face of my bon-ny young Ir- ish boy I can no long - er see. 


1. His name I love to mention. In Ireland he was born. 
I loved him very dearly but, alas, from me he’s gone! 
He’s gone to Americay, and he promised to send for me, 
But the face of my bonny young Irish boy I can no longer see. 


2. It was in Londonderry, that city of note and fame, 
Where first my bonny Irish boy a-courting to me came; 
He told me pleasant stories, and said his bride I'd be. 
But the face of my bonny young Irish boy I can no longer see. 


3. engaged my passage for New York, and on arriving there, 
To seek and find my Irish boy I quickly did prepare; 
I searched New York and Providence and Boston all around, 
But the face of my bonny Irish boy was nowhere to be found. 


4.1 went to Philadelphia, and from there to Baltimore, 
I searched the state of Maryland, I searched it o’er and o’er; 
I pray that I might find him wherever he might be, 
But the face of my bonny young Irish boy I could no longer see. 


5. One night as I lay in my bed, I dreamt I was his bride, 
A sitting on the blue-bell hill, and he sat by my side; 
A-gathering of primroses as we did in days of yore, 
But I awoke quite broken-hearted in the city of Baltimore. 


6. And early the next morning, a knock came to my door. 
I heard his voice, I knew it was the lad I did adore; 
I hurried up to let him in, I never felt such joy, 
And then I fell into the arms of my bonny young Irish boy. 


7. Now that we are married, he never shall go to sea, 
He knows I love him dearly, and I’m sure that he loves me. 
My first sweet son is called for him, is my heart’s delight and joy, 
He’s the picture of his father, he’s a bonny young Irish boy. 


® Sung by Foley. 





N 


T Sung by Foley. 
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8. Farewell to Londonderry, that city I’ll see no more, 
Where many’s a pleasant night we spent around the sweet lane moor; 
Our pockets were light, our hearts were good, we longed to be free, 
And talked about a happy home in the land of liberty. 


VII. THE BELOVED LAND? 
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1. The sun’s setting beams on the sea were reflecting, 
As gracefully glided our ship with the breeze; 
On the deck stood a youth, silent, pale, and dejected, 
Oh why was that young heart so thoughtful and grieved? 
As he stood there alone, his lonely watch keeping, 
The breeze on his broad brow the dark curls were sweeping; 
And ever through his own silent watch he was weeping, 
Saying, “Farewell, my beloved land! I’ll see thee no more.” 


. Farewell, ye green fields where in boyhood I wandered, 
Ye fields where my young feet with gladness did press! 
Adieu, ye old haunts where of times I have pondered 
O’er wrongs that my young heart have bled to redress! 
Oh land of my father, my soul grieves to leave thee, 

Oh land from the tyrant I’ve struggled to free thee! 
Proscribed as an exile, no more will I see thee, 
My own beloved land I will see thee no more. 
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3. Darker and deeper eve’s shadows fell around him, 
And distant and dim grew the shores from his view; 
But still to the deck there was something that bound him, 
It was then that he murmured his lone sad adieu. 
The solemn night fell like a pall on the ocean, 
Closed o’er the isle of his young heart’s devotion; 
And there, amid the wild swelling waves of emotion, 
He murmured, “Beloved land, I’ll see thee no more!” 


VIII. Jounny Duntay® 
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1. There’s a tree in the greenwood I love best of all, 
It stands by the side of Aymer’s haunted hall; 
It was there where the sunlight falls bright far away, 
Last we met ’neath its branches, my Johnny Dunlay. 


2. To see his fine form as he rode down the hill, 
And the red sunlight shining on his helmet of steel; 
His broad sword and charger so gallant and gay, 
On that evening of woe for my Johnny Dunlay. 


3. He stood by my side, and the love smile he wore, 
It brightened my heart, although ’twill be nevermore; 
It was to have but one farewell, with speed to the affray, 
It was a farewell forever from Johnny Dunlay. 


4. Those fair Saxon soldiers lay hid in the dell, 
They burst on our meeting with a wild savage yell; 
Their dark leader’s life’s blood I saw that sad day, 
It stained the good sword of my Johnny Dunlay. 


5. My curse on the traitor, my curse on the ball 
That stretched my true love by Aymer’s haunted hall; 
The blood of his brave heart ebbed quickly away, 
He died in my arms, my Johnny Dunlay. 


® Sung by Foley. 
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IX. Lonety WareER.Loo® 














Wil-lie 


. A lady fair was walking down by a riverside, 
The crystal tears fell from her cheeks as I did pass her by; 
I saw her heaving bosom as up to me she drew, 
“My friend I hear my Willie dear is slain at Waterloo.” 


. “What sort of clothes did your Willie wear?” the soldier made reply. 
“He wore a high-leafed bonnet with a feather standing high; 
A glittering sword hung by his side over his dark suit of blue, 
Those were the clothes my Willie wore on lonely Waterloo.” 


. “If that’s the clothes your Willie wore, I saw his dying day. 
Five bayonets pierced his tender heart before he down did lay; 
He took me by the hand and said some Frenchman did him slew, 
It was I who closed your Willie’s eyes on lonely Waterloo.” 


. “Oh Willie, dearest Willie!” and she could say no more; 
She fell into the soldier’s arms those dreadful tidings bore. 
“May the joys of heaven open and swallow me down through, 
Since my Willie lies a moldering corpse on lonely Waterloo.” 


. “If I had some eagle’s wings I would surmount on high, 


I would fly to lonely Waterloo where my true love do lie; 
I would light upon his bosom, I would long for to renew, 
I would kiss my darling’s pale cold lips on lonely Waterloo.” 


Musicat anacysis?° 


These astonishing tunes are all of the same unique character and style. Their 


rhythm, the suppleness of which is well rendered by the transcription in ternary 


® Sung by Mrs. Foggerty. 
10 By Marguerite Béclard d’ Harcourt; adapted into English by Marius Barbeau. 
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measures, the variety and arrangement of their intervals, the modal purity of their 
tuneful language, all concur to produce folksongs of a refined quality. In spite of 
the fitting distribution of the words under the melody, the music may stand by 
itself, and its expressive fullness would remain when played alone by an instru- 
ment. Here is pure music, and really beautiful. 

All the songs maintain themselves in their chosen mode. Out of nine, five have 
adopted the mode of D (Dorian) in its basic features, three are in the mode of G 
(Mixolydian), and one in an indeterminate mode. No modulation intrudes itself 
anywhere. Their speed is uniformly moderate, rather slow. 

The poetic texts breathe an atmosphere of romanticism. Besides Napoleonic 
recollections, we find invocations to nature; a queen appears in a robe glittering 
with jewels, and a maiden bursts into a stream of tears. The words and stories are 
fairly recent. They seem to belong to an age far removed from the music, which is 
markedly ancient. Because of this difference we must admit that older musical 
frames were adapted to themes much nearer to our time. Why should these songs 
come to us from Newfoundland? 

I, THE GREEN sHoREs OF Foco. Mode of G (Mixolydian); tonic G. This is a 
short song of a fisherman. He leaves green shores and his beloved without sorrow, 
to cross the ocean. The melody consists of a single phrase, very pretty, but of a 
more restricted scope and with fewer ornaments than the other songs. Its bucolic 
color comes from the use of the Mixolydian mode (G). 

II. NaPoLEon’s FAREWELL TO Paris. Dorian mode (D); tonic G. This un- 
usually long melody uses only once the sixth note which characterizes the Dorian 
mode (D). We may wonder whether, as is possible, the scale here really counts 
the six notes to which the singer has added an ornament of his own which alone 
brings out a note typical of the D mode. In a rhapsodic form, the tune develops a 
long phrase resting on the tonic, and repeats it, then rises to another phrase of high 
lyric sway; and last, it returns to the milder feeling of the beginning slightly 
altered. If we can accept the words as they are, they mean Napoleon’s farewell to 
Paris. But when—before he left Paris for the island of Elba? The poem might very 
well be more recent than the musical outline. 

III. O'REILLY, THE FISHERMAN. Mode of D (Dorian); tonic D. The form of this 
love song is similar to that of the song which follows A-B-A. Here, however, the 
second phrase varies as it is repeated, with pretty ornaments, and, at the end, the 
theme A comes back slightly altered. 

IV. Tue Girt I tert sentnp. Mode of D (Dorian); tonic D. (See below for 
the range.) The form of this beautiful song is of the “Lied”; and it consists of 
three phrases: A-B-A. The first phrase, given once, ends on the tonic D. The second 
is repeated, the same, with a rest on the fifth note; the third repeats exactly the 
first, and ends like it on the tonic. The interval of the seventh (B natural), which 
characterizes the mode of D, is present here; and the tune slides down, without 
reaching the octave, in a graceful and expressive curve. This song was interpreted 
by a woman. 

V. THE GREEN LINNET. Mode of D (Dorian); tonic C. Here is the description of 
a romantic landscape on the banks of the Rhine (as seen by a young Irishman). 
The tune is in three parts. The first phrase is repeated with a slight difference and 
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ends on the tonic C. The second, except for the start, utilizes only the five notes 
of the pentatonic scale which brings a contrast in color; but it falls back upon the 
earlier cadence at the tonic. The third part repeats the first with a very slight varia. 
tion in the ornaments. The diatonic profile of the whole tune is quite beautiful, 
and it is highly advanced for a song in the folk style. 

VI. Tue sonny younc IrisH soy. Mode of D (Dorian); tonic D. “A la bien. 
aimée absente” would be a fitting title for this (Irish) song, consisting of three 
melodic phrases; the first, uttered only once; the second, repeated with a slight 
variation and development, pausing on the fifth note and going back to the first 
phrase, which now becomes the third and concludes on the tonic. Of this song, as 
of “Napoleon’s Farewell,” it can be said that it uses only six notes of the scale, as 
it touches only once, in a passing ornament, to the sixth note characteristic of the 
mode. Yet this seems to be enough to place the melody in the Dorian mode. The 
melodic profile is very typical, as in the other songs, and of great beauty. 

VII. THe BELovep Lanp. Mode of G (Mixolydian); tonic G. More compressed, 
with less lyrical sway than some others, this tune expresses more intimate senti- 
ments. It is a song of love for the homeland far away. Like the majority of the 
other songs here, it consists of three phrases. The first is repeated with slight altera- 
tions. Then the central part is formed of rather similar elements, twice repeated 
and concluding on the fifth note, and last, the initial phrase returns in a slightly 
different shape. The rhythm, quite free, is well conveyed in the writing by the 
9/8ths often accompanied by a 3/8th. 

VIII. Jounny Duntay. Key of C; with tonic C. Pretty folk song, evoking a 
scene under a shady tree at sunset, near a haunted castle in Ireland. The feeling 
is entirely romantic. The short tune moves within an odd key of C, with a free B 
natural. At times the line, instead of rising from the 7th note to the tonic, turns 
instead towards the third and suggests a key (or mode) of G (Mixolydian). Else- 
where it climbs normally to the octave. Form A-A-B-A. The short tune moves 
within a mode which is odd and almost impossible to classify. The prevailing 
atmosphere seems to be that of the mode of G (Mixolydian), with the G tonic, 
and yet the first part of the phrase—which concludes likewise, an odd ending— 
stops abruptly in the mode of C, with the C tonic, as if in a modulation in this 
mode. This inconsistent modulation disturbs the unity of the whole while failing 
to improve its beauty. Form A-B-B-A. 


IX. Lonery Warertoo. A lovely lady mourns her beloved Willie, killed at | 


Waterloo. This dramatic tale is conveyed by a splendid melody with ample develop- 
ment, in the course of which the same phrase is repeated with variation. The high 
lyrical quality of this tune, quite ornate, is not easy to interpret. It requires a fine 
voice for outdoors and a vocal suppleness comparable to that which is necessary 
for the performance of a Gregorian chant. Here it was sung by a woman. 
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RITES DE LA MORT, DANS LA BEAUCE 


Par MapDELEINE Doron 


A BEAUCE, comme toutes les autres régions de la Province de Québec, a 
subi depuis quelques années des transformations profondes. Si la mémoire 
de son peuple a gardé le souvenir des coutumes, des usages et méme des 

superstitions anciennes, elle est sur le point d’en oublier la majeure partie qui a été 
altérée par des transformations et des amoindrissements successifs. Le progrés 
nivelle les aspérités, modéle les divers groupes humains sur un patron toujours plus 
uniforme. Et la Beauce, comme les autres contrées qui l’avoisinent, accuse de 
moins en moins d’originalité propre. Le moment est venu d’enregistrer les rémi- 
niscences que j’y ai recueillies au cours de mes derniéres enquétes. C’est pourquoi 
j¢ vais grouper ici certaines coutumes et rites traditionnels, et méme quelques 
superstitions, qui y ont cours a l’égard du probléme de la mort et des pratiques qui 
en dérivent. 

Quoi de plus ancien que les rites funéraires! L’allumage des lampes auprés 
des morts pour les défendre contre les mauvais esprits, la garde du corps, les veil- 
lées funébres, les statues et les images qu’on voile en signe de deuil, les pleurs et 
les lamentations, sont autant de coutumes pratiquées depuis les origines de lhis- 
toire. Méme si la liturgie s’est substituée 4 la plupart de ces pratiques, il en reste un 
bon nombre qui sont d’invention populaire, datant parfois du paganisme et venues 
jusqu’a nous on ne sait par quel prodige ou puissance intérieure. Nous les 
retrouvons attachées aux observances qui accompagnent les présages de mort, les 
derniéres minutes de Il’agonie, la séparation de l’Ame et du corps, les veillées 
funébres et les croyances relatives aux revenants. Mais le matérialisme est en train 
de faire disparaitre la plupart de ces pratiques. Chaque année les cérémonies et 
coutumes funéraires deviennent de plus en plus des attitudes religieuses et sociales 
réglées par la liturgie et par |’ “entrepreneur de pompes funébres” dont le nom 
kilométrique a remplacé celui de croque-mort si expressif de la verve et de l’ironie 
populaires. 

Huit informateurs de Saint-Frangois (Beauce) ont versé leurs souvenirs dans 
mon sac 4 enquétes. Commencons par les plus impressionnants de ces souvenirs 
ceux qui portent sur les présages de mort. Par exemple, on sera inquiet plusieurs 
jours durant si on s’est trouvé treize convives 4 table, si on a entendu chanter le 
coq en pleine nuit et non 4 la pointe du jour, si le chien hurle prés de la maison ou 
qu’un oiseau y entre et va s’assommer contre les vitres des fenétres. S’il y a un 
mort “sur les planches” le dimanche, qui, dans la paroisse, décédera au cours de 
la semaine? Aussi que d’attentions pour éviter de casser un miroir ou d’ouvrir un 
parapluie dans la maison! C’est avec crainte et tremblement qu’on tient entre le 
pouce et l’index l’aile du “crochet,” du bréchet de poule. Certains vont méme 
jusqu’a refuser de participer 4 ce tirage au sort. Et le jour des funérailles, il faut 
voir les précautions auxquelles sont assujettis les porteurs pour ne pas heurter le 
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cercueil, car l’échapper par terre ou le briser serait néfaste; et aussi, celui qui méne 
le “chariot,” le corbillard, doit conduire prudemment et surtout éviter tout arrét 
devant une maison pendant que le convoi est en marche, autrement toute |g 
maisonnée sera en émoi: il y aura sous peu deuil dans cette maison. Et puis, 
quand le curé 4 son préne annonce le premier décés de I’année, on surveille sj 
c’est un jeune homme ou un vieillard, car d’aprés les remarques des vieux, c’est le 
premier décés qui détermine la catégorie de gens qui mourront dans I’année. Il y a 
encore d’autres croyances, qui s’expriment sous forme de dictons, se rapportant 
aux morts proprement dits. Ainsi quand une jeune mére meurt et que son bébé 
tombe malade peu aprés, on est sir qu'il mourra: sa mére viendra le chercher, 
Quand on voit des étoiles filantes, ce sont des Ames du purgatoire qui ont justement 
été délivrées. Si on meurt un samedi, on a grand’ chance de monter au ciel sans 
passer par le purgatoire. Si on réve 4 un mort, c’est signe qu’il a besoin de priéres 
quand il présente un visage triste; mais si, au contraire, il parait souriant, c’est que 
son purgatoire est terminé et qu’avant de monter au ciel, il fait une derniére visite 
aux vivants. Si, par contre, on réve qu’une personne est morte alors qu’elle est 
vivante, c’est un avertissement qu’elle se mariera bientét. Les arbres, dit-on, 
meurent aprés la mort de ceux qui les ont plantés. Serait-ce une survivance de 
cette idée ancienne que tout ce qui a appartenu au mort doit étre détruit ou se 
détruire? Jusqu’a il y a une vingtaine d’années, des familles, 4 Saint-Frangois, ne 
gardaient rien de ce qui avait appartenu au défunt. On distribuait comme souve- 
nirs ses vétements et tous les objets encore utilisables; on brdlait la paillasse sur 
laquelle il avait rendu le dernier soupir et on déposait au fond du cercueil le drap 
qui avait absorbé les sueurs de l’agonie. 

Quand apparaissent les signes avant-coureurs de la mort, soit que le “souffle 
devienne plus court,” que les yeux soient “vitreux,” que le moribond se mette 4 
chanter un cantique ou sa chanson préférée, qu’il ait repris toute sa lucidité et qu'il 
commence a “ramasser ses couvertes,” il est d’usage d’avertir aussitét les voisins et 
les membres les plus proches de la parenté. Tout le monde se rassemble dans la 
chambre du moribond et commence 4 réciter les priéres des agonisants. De temps 
en temps un des assistants asperge le corps d’un rameau trempé d’eau bénite pour 
chasser les mauvais esprits, et on allume un cierge bénit pour que la flamme tienne 
compagnie 4 |’4me durant sa lutte ultime, jusqu’a ce qu’elle s’échappe du corps. A 
ce moment précis et définitif, le plus rapproché du lit se retourne et annonce aux 
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assistants: “il vient de passer,” ou bien “il a rendu le dernier soupir,” “il est 
trépassé,” “il est parti pour le grand voyage.” Les jeunes gens du voisinage, durant 
les veillées funébres, exprimant la méme pensée avec un peu moins de respect, se 
moqueront du mort en disant qu’il “a fini de dévider son rouleau,” qu’ “il a perdu 
le souffle,” ou “fini par crever,” et qu’il est “en train de manger des pissenlits par la 
racine.” 

A l’annonce du décés, il est encore de mise dans les familles les moins affectées 
par la mentalité moderne, que les femmes autour du défunt se mettent a se lamenter 
et A pleurer trés fort et ce, durant prés d’un quart d’heure, aprés quoi les pleurs 
cessent presque subitement. C’est pour elles un rite 4 accomplir, tout comme chez 
les pleureuses de I’antiquité. Il m’a été donné, il y a environ huit ans, d’étre, 4 
Saint-Francois méme, témoin de ce spectacle qui m’avait fort impressionnée. Ces 
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“brailles” réglementaires reprennent avec la méme violence et 4 peu prés la méme 
durée, le jour des obséques: une premiére fois au moment ou le cercueil sort de la 
maison et, la derniére fois, au cimetiére quand on glisse le cercueil dans la fosse. 
Pendant les lamentations auprés du cadavre encore chaud, des mains pieuses 
sempressent, avant que les muscles ne se raidissent, de déposer un sou sur chacune 
des paupiéres closes et de passer une serviette sous le menton pour tenir la bouche 
fermée. On doit tout de suite aprés aller jeter l'eau dont on avait rempli un plat 
dans la cuisine, car “en sortant du corps, l’dme va directement s’y laver avant de 
paraitre devant Dieu.” Cette croyance québecoise, qu’il est étonnant de relever de 
nos jours, est répandue en Belgique et en Bretagne. En Belgique, on place un vase 
rempli d’eau dans la chambre d’une personne agonisante, afin que son dme en 
quittant la terre puisse s’y purifier. 

Puis, on procéde A la toilette du mort. Aujourd’hui, c’est l’ordonnateur de 
pompes funébres qui embaume le corps environ une heure aprés la constatation du 
décés. Mais autrefois, le soin de laver le cadavre était réservé aux amis du défunt, 
4 des femmes toujours. La plupart du temps, c’étaient les voisines accourues pour 
assister 4 l’agonie. Elles lavent le corps a l’eau tiéde et le mettent dans des habits 
propres, laissant sur lui son scapulaire et ses médailles, lui croisant les mains sur la 
poitrine et lui glissant entre les doigts un crucifix et un chapelet. Si le défunt ap- 
partient 4 la confrérie du Tiers-Ordre de saint Frangois, on l’ensevelit dans la bure 
franciscaine. Aux voisines aussi revient la charge de faire le ménage, la cuisine et 
de servir 4 table durant les trois jours qui s’écoulent entre la mortalité et les 
funérailles. Quant aux gens de la maison, ils restent entiers 4 leur douleur ou se 
réservent pour recevoir les sympathies et causer avec les visiteurs des circonstances 
de la derniére maladie. Tous travaux sont interrompus, sauf exception. On interdit 
aux enfants de chanter, de crier ou de siffler; les adultes causent d’une voix grave. 
C'est le chef de famille, le pére, ou 4 son défaut, I’ainé des enfants, qui, en allant 
avertir l’entrepreneur de pompes funébres, s’arréte au presbytére afin de faire an- 
noncer publiquement le décés au préne de toutes les messes du dimanche suivant; 
le jour méme du décés et les trois jours suivants, aprés I'Angélus, on sonnera le 
glas. La différence du nombre des tintements indique le sexe de la personne qui 
vient de décéder. Par exemple, on sonne trois fois trois “tints” pour un homme, et 
trois fois deux “tints” pour une femme; ensuite les cloches sonnent 4 toute volée. 
On ne sonne pas le glas pour un enfant 4gé de moins de sept ans. On fait aussi 
insérer une annonce dans les journaux et on envoie un faire-part aux parents et 
amis éloignés, leur précisant le jour et I’heure des funérailles. On signale encore le 
décés en placant A la porte de la maison une couronne de fleurs violettes ou blanches, 
fermée d’un gros neeud de ruban noir ou blanc et surmontée d’une carte de faire- 
part sur laquelle sont inscrits le nom du défunt, le jour de son décés, son Age, le 
jour, l’heure et le lieu des funérailles. 

On expose le corps du défunt durant trois jours, et davantage, s'il y a des pa- 
rents éloignés qui ont manifesté leur intention d’assister aux obséques. L’exposition 
peut durer moins longtemps quand le défunt est un nouveau-né ou un enfant au- 
dessous de dix ans. Autrefois, c’est-d-dire jusqu’a il y a trente ans environ, on 
voilait, 4 la facon des Romains leurs statues, de draperies noires ou blanches, les 
murs de la chambre mortuaire ainsi que tous les objets qui s’y trouvaient. Les 
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fenétres elles-mémes étaient closes. Au milieu de la pice, on élevait des tréteauy 

soutenant des planches qu’un drap blanc recouvrait entiérement jusqu’a terre. C’eg 

sur ce genre d’estrade qu’on déposait le défunt dont on voilait le visage d’un suaire 

blanc. On disait alors qu'il “était sur les planches.” II est curieux de constater que 

l'expression s'est conservée de nos jours alors que I’installation des planches n’existe 

plus. Les draperies de la piéce étaient noires si le défunt avait été marié ou si] 

était un vieillard; elles étaient blanches pour une jeune fille ou un adolescent, 

couleur symbolique de leur virginité. Pas de draperies dans le cas d’un nouveav-né. 

Enveloppé dans sa toilette de baptéme: longue robe blanche et couronne de fleurs 

blanches sur la téte, il était déposé sur un lit ou un canapé et on entourait s3 

dépouille de beaucoup de fleurs et de cierges allumés. Ces usages, assez bien con- 

servés pour la sépulture des enfants, se sont fort modifiés en ce qui regarde celle 

des adultes. Aujourd’hui, c’est dans I’atelier de l’ordonnateur des pompes funébres 

que se fait la toilette du mort, l’*embaumement et la mise en biére. Aprés quoi le 

corps prend possession de la chambre funéraire préparée de méme par les soins de 

lordonnateur qui en fournit tous les accessoires faits en série et souvent de fort 

mauvais godt. Le noir que I’on trouvait lugubre a été banni, remplacé par le lilas 

ou le gris. Un panneau sert de fond de scéne et constitue la seule draperie funébre 

devant laquelle on place le cercueil. Celui-ci différe de qualité selon le degré de 

fortune du défunt: les cercueils de seconde qualité sont recouverts d’étoffe grise, 

ceux de luxe en bois verni doublé a l’intérieur de satin capitonné. Le couvercle du 

cercueil ne s’ouvre que par la moitié et ne laisse voir du défunt que le visage et la 
poitrine. Une croix et deux chandeliers chromés décorent la salle ainsi qu’un lutrin 
portant le livre des signatures, et une petite table destinée 4 recevoir un goupillon, 
les cartes de condoléances et les offrandes de messes dont le nombre varie selon que 
le défunt ou sa famille ont la considération du public. La lumiére du jour pénétre 
dans la chambre et met en relief la galerie de portraits et de photographies qu’on 
ne dérobe plus aux regards. Un tapis vert méne au prie-Dieu. Des cierges bénits i 
la Chandeleur brilent sans cesse auprés du défunt dont on peut voir la photo- 
graphie soit sur le cercueil, soit pendue au mur. Et puis, pendant trois jours et trois 
nuits, il se trouvera des parents ou des amis pour “veiller le corps,” comme chez 
tous les peuples, et depuis l’antiquité. Les Associations dont fait partie le défunt 
envoient généralement leurs membres, par groupes, réciter des priéres. Le chapelet 
se dit toutes les heures, suivi du De Profundis et des litanies des saints. Dans les 
intervalles, on se livre 4 la conversation. Le récitant est choisi parmi ceux qui 
possédent une voix grave. Il y a de ces voix qui ont acquis une certaine notoriété 
4 force d’avoir été choisies par les familles en deuil. Il y en a d’autres, par contre, 
qui s'imposent. Telle, cette vieille Célina Bernard, un peu timbrée, qui affection- 
nait particuliérement les veillées funébres. Elle était passée maitresse dans la récita- 
tion des litanies qu'elle avait apprises 4 l’oreille et dont involontairement elle 
déformait les mots au point que ses litanies étaient devenues la risée générale. On 
peut en juger par les spécimens suivants: “regina patria-charogne” (regina patriar- 
chorum); “va ou c’que tu pourras aller” (vas spirituale); “rosa petica” (rosa mys- 
tica) ; “c’est aisé A pincer” (sedes sapientiae). On comprend pourquoi les “jeunesses,” 
en particulier, se montraient si fervents “admirateurs” de la vieille Célina. 

C’est surtout pour la veillée funébre que les visiteurs viennent nombreux. Ils 
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“yont au corps,” disent-ils. Dans la premiére partie de la veillée, on se livre aux 
commérages, soit dehors sur la galerie durant !’été, soit dans la piéce la plus con- 
tigiie 4 ia chambre funébre et qui se trouve toujours la piéce principale de la 
maison: le salon. La encore il y a séparation des sexes: les hommes se groupent 
pour deviser de leurs travaux ou de leurs affaires; les femmes, pour causer des 
menus détails de la vie domestique. A minuit, la famille sert un réveillon, aprés 
quoi la plupart des veilleurs se retirent ainsi que la famille pour prendre quelque 
repos. Restent généralement les “jeunesses” du canton, garcons et filles, qui, pour 
sempécher de dormir, essaient de s’amuser 4 leur facon. Les plus hardis racontent 
des histoires de peur, de chiens enchainés surveillant le cadavre des réprouvés, 
d’enterrés vivants qui ressuscitent quand des voleurs ouvrent les tombes pour les 
dévaliser, etc., toutes histoires “véridiques” qui font claquer des dents les naifs et 
rire aux éclats les joueurs de tours. On manque souvent de dignité a ces veillées 
funebres. Il y a des veilleurs qui vont jusqu’a se moquer du mort, surtout si c’est un 
vieux célibataire, sans que les parents s’en formalisent; c’est ainsi que le veut 
lhabitude. On est cependant respectueux quand le défunt est une jeune fille ou 
une mére de famille ou un homme mort dans des circonstances tragiques; tout 
dépend aussi de la considération que I’on a pour la famille du défunt. Ces habi- 
tudes, cependant, disparaissent. Tout derniérement, dans quelques familles, on a 
méme fait cesser 4 minuit la veillée funébre: on éteint les cierges, on ferme la 
porte de la chambre mortuaire, et tout le monde va se reposer. On abandonne 
complétement la garde du corps. Cette nouvelle maniére se généralisera-t-elle? Il 
est encore trop tot pour I’affirmer. Ce serait la disparition d’une trés vieille coutume, 
considérée jusqu’a nos jours comme un devoir social, 4 laquelle tous les parents et 
amis du défunt étaient tenus de participer. 

Aprés une exposition de trois jours, le matin du service, on mettait le corps en 
biére. Si le défunt était mort de maladie contagieuse, on saupoudrait son cadavre 
de chaux vive, puis on clouait le cercueil devant la famille réunie autour pour un 
dernier adieu. Chaque coup de marteau faisait retentir les pleurs et les cris de la 
parenté. C’est surtout 4 ce moment pénible que les pleureuses se livraient 4 leur 
seconde crise de larmes. Depuis que le corps est mis en biére immédiatement aprés 
l'embaumement, la fermeture de la tombe a bien perdu de son caractére spectacu- 
laire et douloureux. Et surtout le Beauceron a perdu cette crainte d’étre enterré 
vivant qui l’obsédait une partie de sa vie. 

Enfin le convoi funéraire se prépare. On sort le défunt, les pieds devant, par la 
porte principale de la maison. Toute la parenté assiste aux obséques, sauf les vieil- 
lards, les malades ou les trés petits enfants. On veillera 4 laisser un gardien 4 la 
maison, soit un membre de la famille, soit une voisine qui s’offre, a l’ordinaire, de 
bonne grace. Le défilé se met en marche selon un ordre trés strict. C’est d’abord 
la voiture qui porte la croix, une croix noire prise 4 la sacristie et portant une rosace 
ou un gros neeud de ruban noir. Le corbillard vient ensuite, puis la voiture des 
porteurs, puis celle des plus proches parents, les hommes suivis des femmes, puis 
les amis et connaissances du défunt. Plus le cortége est long, le défilé nombreux, 
plus cela suppose que la famille jouit dans la paroisse d’une belle considération; on 
sen fait méme un point d’orgueil. Les porteurs sont toujours des hommes choisis 
parmi les voisins ou amis trés intimes. Cet honneur recherché auquel on ne doit 
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pas se dérober est parfois dévolu aux confréres d’une association. Les porteurs 
endossent des habits de deuil ou, tout au moins, de couleur foncée. On fixe A leur 
bras un brassard fait d’un ruban noir assez large, noué en deux boucles sur le cdté 
extérieur du bras. On les choisit de taille 4 peu prés égale et dans l’Age du défunt, 
Dans le cas d’un nouveau-né, c’est le pére qui porte le petit cercueil blanc sous son 
bras. Aux enterrements de jeunes filles et d’adolescents, les brassards et les gants des 
porteurs ainsi que le ruban de la croix sont blancs. On utilise encore aujourd’hui le 
corbillard pour transporter le cercueil. C’est un char tout 4 fait pompeux dont | 
construction rappelle celle des carosses royaux. Les portes s’ouvrent par derriére, et 
la partie principale du char ressemble 4 une chAsse vitrée aux quatre faces. Les 
draperies et tentures sont de velours noir bordé de frange gris argent, et la toiture 
est surmontée au centre d’une croix, et aux quatre coins, de gros pompons de frange 
noire ou encore de sculptures représentant des anges, des flambeaux allumés peints 
en noir. Des guirlandes sculptées courent aussi tout autour du carosse. Le corbillard 
est tiré par deux chevaux qu’on choisit le plus noir possible et qu’on habille chacun 
d’un immense filet noir. I] couvre entiérement la béte ne laissant de libres que le 
museau et le bas des pattes. De gros glands noirs pendent tout autour du filet et 
au bout des oreilles. Les harnais sont également noirs. Il y a un corbillard tout blanc, 
spécialement destiné aux enterrements d’enfants, tiré par un seul cheval. Les 
draperies, le filet et toutes ornementations sont également blancs. Le charretier 
prend place sur un banc assez haut, a la partie avant du corbillard. II porte le 
chapeau haut de forme et une redingote noire, l’été; mais l’hiver, c’est un capot en 
poil d’ours et un énorme casque en long poil noir qui lui descend aux yeux, 
semblable au bushy des “Coldstream Guards” de la Grande-Bretagne. Cet habit 
pittoresque vient de disparaitre. C’est que l’hiver, on utilise le fourgon automobile 
ou l’auto-neige et alors, le chauffeur n’a plus besoin de se couvrir aussi chaudement. 
Disparus aussi les transports originaux et hasardeux du cercueil, en canot a travers 
les glaces ou en sleigh 4 travers champs ou sur la riviére “balisée” pour la durée 
de l’hiver. On raconte de nombreuses anecdotes sur les aventures qui arrivaient 
autrefois aux convois funéraires aux prises avec les tempétes de neige et la débacle 
des glaces: des canots qui chaviraient, et les plongées épiques dans les eaux glacées 
de la Chaudiére, a la recherche du cercueil; des chevaux qui s’embourbaient, cassant 
leurs attelages. Les secousses imprimées a la tombe étaient telles que le couvercle 
“revolait” et le cadavre sortait du cercueil. De tels incidents signifiaient qu’une 
calamité était sur le point de s’abattre sur la paroisse, et le curé ne manquait pas, 
le dimanche suivant, de commenter le fait du haut de la chaire en rappelant 4 
ses ouailles qu’ils devaient se livrer 4 la pénitence pour le rachat de leurs iniquités. 
Ces iniquités c’étaient la boisson et la chicane. Quant au défunt responsable de 
lincident, on le considérait comme un saint, ou tout au moins comme |’instrument 
de Dieu, et les priéres pleuvaient pour demander son intercession. 

Une fois en marche, le convoi funébre s’avance avec lenteur et garde le méme 
rythme jusqu’a l’église. Aussi faut-il accorder souvent une bonne heure de trajet a 
une distance qui ne demande 4 l’ordinaire qu’une demi-heure. Quand le cortége 
est arrivé 4 un demi-mille environ de l’église, la voiture portant la croix se détache 
du groupe, “prend les devants” pour aller en avertir le bedeau. Ce dernier se met 
aussitdt 4 sonner les cloches 4 toute volée, et le clergé, ainsi que les membres de la 
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confrérie 4 laquelle appartient le défunt, vont au-devant du convoi. Une fois sur 
la place de léglise, le défilé se reforme, selon l’uidre établi au départ de la maison, 
en une longue file de personnes rangées deux 4 deux, ayant 4 sa téte l’ordonnateur 
des pompes funébres suivi du porteur de la croix. Les membres du défilé sont en 
habits de deuil, sauf les parents éloignés et les amis du défunt qui portent des habits 
sombres et autant que possible de couleur foncée. Les hommes marchent la téte 
découverte et les femmes, la téte baissée. 

En entrant dans I’église, la séparation des sexes se continue: les hommes prennent 
place 4 droite en occupant les premiéres places des rangées centrales, et les femmes 
vont 4 gauche. La quéte se fait par les confréres ou les principaux amis du défunt; 
la somme recueillie sert 4 offrir des messes de requiem. 

Aprés la cérémonie religieuse, le méme défilé se reforme, va reconduire le corps 
gu cimetiére et assiste aux derniéres priéres et cérémonies funébres. II reste encore 
des amis et parents pour jeter des mottes de terre sur le cercueil en guise d’adieu: 
Juste avant de descendre le cercueil dans la fosse, on le dépouille de ses poignées 
et de son crucifix de métal et d’autres ornementations que la famille garde en sou- 
venir dans un grand cadre profond bordé d’immortelles sauvages et contenant, au 
centre, la photographie, et parfois une méche de cheveux du défunt. Aux obséques 
des suicidés ou des gens reconnus pour n’avoir pas fait leurs Paques, le corps 
n'entre pas dans l’église. On passe le cercueil par-dessus la cléture du cimetiére et 
le corps est inhumé dans un coin réservé, dans une terre qui n’est pas bénite. Ce 
genre d’enterrement est un déshonneur pour la famille, et les gens attardés la nuit 
se signent en passant devant cette terre réservée aux maudits. 

Aprés l’enterrement, chacun s’en retourne chez soi. Mais autrefois, tous les 
parents, ainsi que les amis venant de I’extérieur, retournaient 4 la maison du défunt 
pour prendre, ce qu’on appelle, le repas des funérailles. C’était comme des remercie- 
ments offerts par la famille, une compensation pour tout ce qu’on avait fait a la 
mémoire du défunt et aussi pour resserrer les liens de la parenté que la mortalité 
venait de dénouer. Le repas commencé dans la gravité des propos se terminait, la 
bonne chére aidant, dans une gaité souvent bruyante. Le menu variait suivant la 
richesse et la situation sociale de la famille. 

La durée du deuil est variable selon le degré de parenté avec le défunt. Autrefois, 
on portait un grand deuil d’un an et demi s’il s’agissait de ses parents—pére et 
mére—ou de son conjoint, suivi d’un demi-deuil de six mois. Pour un frére ou une 
seur, un an de grand deuil et six mois de demi-deuil; pour un oncle ou une tante, 
six mois de demi-deuil; et trois mois de demi-deuil pour un adolescent. On ne 
porte pas le deuil pour un nouveau-né. On prenait le grand deuil avec des véte- 
ments tout noirs. Le chapeau des femmes devait étre en crépe noir seulement; 
jamais de feutre ni de paille ni de velours. On permettait le port des bijoux et des 
ornements 4 condition qu’ils fussent d’un noir mat. A la période de demi-deuil, 
on ajoutait des garnitures blanches ou on adoptait des toilettes grises, mauves ou 
lilas. Le grand deuil des veuves était spécial. Elles portaient, fixé 4 leur chapeau, 
un trés long voile épais appelé “pleureuse” dont une partie couvrait tout le visage 
durant une année entiére aprés quoi elles le rejetaient en arriére. La partie la plus 
longue de la “pleureuse” retombait sur les épaules et couvrait le dos. Les femmes 
ne devaient ni se farder ni se mettre de rouge aux lévres. Les hommes, eux, por- 
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taient le deuil 4 moins de frais. Ils gardaient leur habit du dimanche qui était celyj 
de leur mariage, i.e. un habit noir. Ils y ajoutaient une cravate, un chapeau, des 
gants et des bas noirs. Ceux qui ne possédaient pas d’habit noir portaient en bras. 
sard un gros crépe épais noir au haut du bras gauche de leur habit et de leur 
paletot, et un losange de ce méme crépe au ruban de leur chapeau. Tout le monde 
devait se servir de mouchoirs blancs dont la bordure noire était plus large pour les 
hommes que pour les femmes. Aujourd’hui, l’obligation de porter le deuil a bien 
perdu de sa rigueur. On évite, bien entendu, toutes réunions joyeuses ainsi que les 
danses et les chansons, et le grand deuil se limite 4 six mois. Les veuves ne sont 
plus assujetties au voile de “pleureuse” et se contentent, comme toutes les autres 
femmes, de porter un chapeau ordinaire en feutre ou en paille. La cravate et une 
petite bande noire au revers du veston suffisent pour indiquer le grand deuil chez 
l'homme. Le mouchoir 4 bordure noire est tombé en désuétude, mais on emploie 
encore une papeterie de deuil pour les faire-part et les remerciements aux cartes 
de condoléances, offrandes de messes et tributs floraux. 

Le port des vétements de deuil n’est pas la seule pratique pour rappeler la 
mémoire des défunts. En effet, on est tenu de faire chanter un service anniversaire, 
juste douze mois aprés le décés ou les funérailles. On fait des visites au cimetiére 
pour réciter des priéres et voir 4 l’entretien des fleurs sur les tombes. On fait dire 
des messes de requiem autant que son budget le permet. Le chapelet et le De Pro. 
fundis se récitent chaque soir en famille et quand on passe devant le cimetiére. 
Tout le mois de novembre est consacré aux morts, et la population des rangs doit 
s’unir a celle du village pour faire le chemin de croix 4 l’heure de la priére du soir. 
Chaque dimanche de ce mois, aprés la grand’messe, a lieu la “criée des Ames.” On 
vend a l’enchére de jeunes animaux, des produits de la terre, et les recettes de la 
vente vont dans les trésors des messes pour “les bonnes Ames.” II y a aussi, comme 
partout ailleurs, le jour de la commémoration des morts fixé au deux novembre. 
En fait, la féte des morts commence la veille, soit le jour de la Toussaint, 4 midi. 
Les gens se font un devoir d’accomplir le plus possible de visites indulgenciées 4 
léglise dont ils attribuent le mérite 4 l'un ou 4 l'autre des parents ou amis défunts; 
puis ce sont les vépres solennelles et la grande visite du cimetiére ot chacun va 
prier sur les tombes des bien-aimés disparus. Assez souvent cette visite est précédée 
d’un sermon qui a lieu au cimetiére méme. Les soirs de la Toussaint et du deux 
novembre, il est entendu qu’on se recueille et qu’on prie pour les siens. On bannit 
toutes réunions et veillées qui ne sont pas “de famille” et dans la note pieuse. La 
terre appartient aux morts durant les ténébres de ces deux nuits. Ils errent pour 
venir chercher des priéres. Aussi voit-on d’un mauvais ceil les “jeunesses,” irres- 
pectueuses des rites de ce culte, braver l’opinion publique en allant quand méme, 
ces soirs-la, voir leurs “blondes.” On se signe pour leur éviter un malheur qui 
autrefois était inévitable: des loups-garous poursuivaient les sacriléges jusqu’a ce 
que leur cheval s’écrasat d’épuisement ou qu'il arrivat un accident a leur voiture. 
Les malheureux rentraient chez eux, tard dans la nuit, exténués. On en a vu s’aliter 
dans la suite durant plusieurs jours et manifester des signes d’effroi qui conduisaient 
parfois le malade jusqu’au délire. 

Il est encore d’autres usages qui fixent le souvenir du défunt; ce sont les monu- 
ments funéraires, les épitaphes et les croix qu’on éléve sur les tombes ou sur les 
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ljeux d’accidents mortels. Les épitaphes des familles riches sont en marbre, en 
granit ou en ardoise; les pauvres fabriquent les leurs en bois qu’ils ornent a leur 
facon. Leur piété a de ces trouvailles qui attendrissent ou font sourire. Ils creusent a 
meme le bois de l’épitaphe de petites niches, fermées par une vitre, qui contiennent 
timage de la Vierge, celle du Sacré-Cceur ou encore la photographie du défunt. II y 
eut, durant prés d’une année, dans le cimetiére de Saint-Frangois, une épitaphe 
dont l’inscription amusante et pitoyable se lisait ainsi: “Ici repose en pet (sic), 
M..., décédé mortellement (sic), le... ,” etc. Le curé vient de la faire remplacer 
par une autre rédigée correctement. Les croix érigées sur les lieux d’accidents 
mortels sont 14 pour inciter les passants a la priére. Les cimetiéres sont divisés en 
“lots” rectangulaires, séparés par des allées. On entretient des fleurs sur les tombes, 
ou des arbustes d’ornementation; quelques-uns y tracent des croix de pierres 
blanchies a la chaux. 

Malgré toute cette piété, les vivants demeurent inquiets et se demandent dans 
quelle mesure ils satisfont aux manes de leurs défunts. Aussi ils sont trés attentifs 
aux signes qui pourraient venir de leur part. On leur en a demandé d’ailleurs a 
l'heure de la mort: “Si tu es dans le bon chemin, tu viendras me donner des con- 
naissances.” I] arrive que le mort tienne sa promesse: les histoires de “revenants” 
et les dictons nous l’apprennent. Si, dans la nuit, on entend des bruits sans cause, 
cest ’’me du défunt qui demande des priéres afin de trouver le repos; ou bien le 
défunt n’a pas rempli telle promesse faite du temps qu'il était sur la terre: aux 
vivants de lui aider; ou bien ce sont les vivants eux-mémes qui ont manqué a 
certaines de leurs obligations envers leurs morts. Ces derniers le leur rappellent de 
différentes fagons: parfois ce sont des coups frappés trois fois dans le plafond ou 
sur le mur, prés du lit, dans un endroit ot il est évident qu’un vivant n’a pu se 
faufiler pour jouer des tours; ou bien ce sont des plaintes qui viennent réguliére- 
ment aux mémes heures de la nuit; ou encore, et ce fait est mentionné souvent, 
c'est la photographie du défunt que I’on trouve décrochée et changée de place, ou 
qui se tourne la face au mur et s’obstine 4 reprendre ces fausses positions en dépit 
du mal que l’on se donne pour la remettre 4 !’endroit ou a sa place habituelle. Il 
est évident alors que le défunt est mécontent et aussitét on s’empresse de lui faire 
dire des messes; les bruits cessent 4 tout jamais. Le besoin de priéres se manifeste 
encore dans les réves. Les morts s’y montrent a leurs parents et amis dans leur 
costume habituel; ils n’empruntent pas la forme de squelette ou de personnage a 
téte de mort enveloppé d’un grand suaire blanc. Ils semblent donner des signes de 
compréhension aux questions qu’on leur pose, mais au moment ot I’on s’attend de 
recevoir une réponse précise, la vision s’évanouit et on se réveille. Les “revenants” 
errent aussi par les nuits jusqu’a ce que leur épreuve ou leur pénitence soit ter- 
minée. On vient de démolir aux confins de Saint-Francois une maison qui a passé 
longtemps pour étre hantée. On entendait, le soir venu, et dans la nuit fort avancée, 
des bruits de chaines. La maison, éloignée du grand chemin et située prés de la 
forét dans un lieu sauvage, était abandonnée. On raconte que des vendeurs de 
boisson de contrebande l’habitaient autrefois, qu’ils étaient morts dans l’impénitence 
finale n’ayant pu faire leurs Paques et qu’ils avaient été condamnés 4 revenir faire 
le vacarme chaque nuit au lieu de leur débauche jusqu’a ce que la croyance popu- 
laire fut remplacée par l’incrédulité moderne. D’aprés les vieux, on n’a jamais vu 
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de “revenants” 4 Saint-Francois, mais ils existaient bien sir! On avait connaissance 
de leur passage, sinon de leurs méfaits, et surtout on en avait bien peur. Les anec. 
dotes pleuvent relatant les odyssées de plus d’un paroissien de Saint-Francois qui, 
pour éviter de passer, la nuit, au ras du cimetiére, faisaient de grands détours, soit 
4 pied, soit en voiture, et allaient s’embourber dans les marécages et les “pontabrés” 
pour arriver chez eux pantelants, crottés et victimes de la risée des voisins e 
parfois de toute la paroisse. Les Beaucerons qui sont gens malins, “ratoureurs” 
comme ils disent, se sont plu 4 cultiver la peur des morts chez certains crédules 
réputés qu’ils ne laissaient jamais en repos. On a vu des “fantémes d’occasion,” 
gais lurons armés d’un balai élevé au-dessus de leur téte et enveloppés d’un grand 
drap blanc, parcourir les champs sur les hauteurs des céteaux, laisser entendre 
plaintes et gémissements et jeter grand émoi chez les femmes et les enfants; 
d’autres, aller se promener dans les granges 4 I’heure ot Untel faisant seul sa 
derniére tournée pour relever le fourrage des animaux avant d’aller se coucher, 
l’effrayaient au point qu’il rentrait chez lui bléme et 4 demi-asphyxié par la peur. 

On a toujours remarqué que le peuple vit avec ses morts, et malgré la peur qu'il 
peut en avoir, il cultive un goiit morbide pour le spectacle 4 caractére funébre, 
Saint-Francois ne fait pas exception 4 la régle. Il y a une couple d’années 4 peine, 
une institutrice, répondant a ce besoin maladif, faisait jouer pour une séance de fin 
d’année un court mélodrame sur la mort d’une jeune mére. Au dernier acte, ’école 
était tout tendue de noir et une enfant priait prés du catafalque ot était censée 
reposer sa mére. La fillette était justement une orpheline qui avait perdu sa mére 
au cours de I’année. Les assistants émus pleuraient 4 chaudes larmes. On parla des 
semaines durant de la belle séance qu’on avait donnée a l’école du rang X. 

La notation de ces traditions et de ces coutumes contribuera en partie, nous 
l’espérons, a fixer le type de l’ancien habitant du coeur de la Beauce, celui de Saint- 
Francois, idéaliste, espi¢gle et superstitieux, dont l’échantillon disparait peu a peu 
dans une civilisation de plus en plus uniforme. 
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THE ERMATINGER COLLECTION OF 
VOYAGEUR SONGS (CA. 1830) 


By Marius BarBEAU 


VOYAGEUR SONGS 


HE question often is asked: what folk songs did the voyageurs and canoe- 

men sing, in the early days of exploration and the fur trade in the Far 

West? And the usual assumption is that they were different from those 
familiar among the folk at home along the St. Lawrence. 

The Ermatinger Collection presented here offers the best answer so far dis- 
covered. Its eleven songs, recorded about 125 years ago by a fur trader, are typical 
paddling songs for canoemen. Their tunes are rhythmical, and the solos, as in 
most work songs, alternate with a chorus (“refrain”) which prolongs the action. 
Yet these songs belong also to the common stock of traditional folk songs brought 
over by the colonists from France at the beginning—mostly from 1640 to 1680. 
Even their deviations from the original pattern resulted from their vitality. Alive 
and variable, they constantly yielded a trifle to the mannerisms of individual sing- 
ers and the utilities they served either in the settlements or in their peregrinations. 
Canoemen, more than others, were apt to fashion refrains that reflected new sur- 
roundings and features, like canoe and paddle, as in the following “Fringue sur la 
ridéne ..., Fringue sur l’aviron” (in “Mon pére a fait batir maison”). 


Epwarp ERMATINGER, THE COLLECTOR 


Who was Edward Ermatinger (1797-1876), the fur trader who learned and col- 
lected these voyageur songs in writing, during the ten years of his service (1818- 
1828) in the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Company? According to his biographers, 
he was the son of Lawrence Edward Ermatinger, of Swiss descent. Born on the 
island of Elba, he was taken to England, educated there, and later apprenticed with 
his brother to the great Company. His duties as an apprentice and a clerk took 
him from Island Lake at Oxford House to York Factory, the Red River, and the 
Columbia River. It is there that he had countless opportunities to hear and to sing 
voyageur songs, and who knows exactly when he put them down in writing. They 
were the first, so far as we know, ever recorded for posterity. Ten years ago, they 
came to our attention through the Public Archives of Canada, the original manu- 
script having been lent, in 1943, to the Archives by Mrs. C. O. Ermatinger, of 
Portland, Oregon, and photostat negatives and prints were then made for preser- 
vation and for eventual publication through the National Museum of Canada. 

The biographers of the Ermatingers in Canada, of whom there were three or 
four noted personalities,’ have stressed the unusual gifts of Edward, the fur trader, 

1W. Stewart Wallace, The Dictionary of Canadian Biography (Canada, 1926; 2d ed., 1945). 
The Publications of the Champlain Society / Colin Robertson’s Correspondence Book (Toronto, 
1817-1822), Appendix, p. 211. Le R. P. L. Le Jeune, Dictionnaire général de Biographie ... 
(Ottawa), 1, 598. 
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which made him turn his attention to the folk music of his own immediate sur. 
roundings. C. O. Ermatinger,? member of his family of a later generation ip 
Ontario, has written of him: 


He took up [in England] the study of Latin, French and Italian, besides acquiring 
those habits of neatness and precision, both in calligraphy and expression, which his 
journals disclose, He, at this time, also took up the study of music and acquired some 
proficiency with both flute and violin. Accomplishments which afforded him much 
enjoyment in after life, especially during his service with the Hudson’s Bay Company, . 


EARLY RECORDS OF VOYAGEUR SONGS 


The eleven songs of the Ermatinger Collection are the first set of French folk 
songs of any type ever recorded in the New World. The next in time were those 
published by Larue (Quebec, 1863)—these, without the melodies—and the impor. 
tant Chansons populaires du Canada, by Ernest Gagnon (Quebec, 1865)? But 
voyageur and canoe songs had been heard and written about at an early date by 
explorers and chroniclers, and some of the comments are worth quoting here. For 
instance, Bradbury* singled out “Les trois beaux canards” as being, in 1809-11, a 
favorite paddling song of the Canadian voyageurs. Ross Cox, in 1810, wrote:' 
“The light-hearted Canadians under its influence [springtime], again chanted 
forth their wild and pleasing chansons @ V'aviron.” And again: “The poor Voy. 
ageurs, who were in a starving condition, kept up les chansons a l’aviron until 
day-break, to divert their hunger.” Captain Back, in 1832, noted that the voyageurs 
“roared out to them [the voyageurs ashore] to ‘s’embarquer,’ and they paddled 
away to the merry tune of a lively canoe song...” 

The echo of canoe songs has followed the French explorers and coureurs-de. 
bois wherever they happened to venture into the American wilderness. De la 
Rochefoucault, a Frenchman visiting Upper Canada early in the 19th century, 
says: 


We were led by Canadians who, as is their wont, never ceased singing for a mo 
ment. Their songs are gay, often a trifle more than gay. They are only interrupted by 
the laughter they bring forth. In all the canoe journeys undertaken by Canadians, songs 
follow the paddle, beginning as soon as it is picked up and ending when it is dropped. 
One has the pleasant illusion of being in provincial France. 


In the remote region of Oregon, a French Diplomat, Duflos de Mofras, hada | 


similar experience in 1844: “Oftentimes, in our canoe journey along the Columbia 


River, our heart was quickened when our oarsmen, even in the rain and wind, en- | 


livened those distant shores with their chants so reminiscent of old France.” 


2C. O. Ermatinger, “Edward Ermatinger’s York Factory Express Journal . . . 1827-1828,” | 


Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada (1913), 67-132. 

3 For the bibliography of Canadian folk songs, see Marius Barbeau, Folk-Songs of Old 
Quebec (National Museum of Canada, 1936), 71-72; and Margaret Sargent, “Selected Bibliog- 
raphy of Books on Folk Songs in Canada,” Annual Report of the National Museum of Canada 
for . . . 1949-50 (1951), 75-79. 

4John Bradbury, Travels in the interior of America... including ... Upper Louisana... 
Ohio, Kentucky, Territories ... (London, 1817), I, 12-13. 

5 Ross Cox, Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition (1810). 
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Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, was escorted by Canadian canoemen down the 
Saint Lawrence, from Kingston to Montreal, in 1803. He said: 


Our Voyageurs had good voices, and sang perfectly in tune together. . . The origi- 
nal words. . . appeared to be a long incoherent story: Dans mon chemin j’ai rencontré / 
Deux cavaliers trés bien montés. . . and the Refrain to every verse was: A l’ombre d’un 
bois je m’en vais jouer; / A l’ombre d’un bois je m’en vais danser. I ventured to har- 
monize this air, and have published it. Without that charm which association gives to 
every little memorial of scenes or feelings that are past, the melody may, perhaps, be 
thought common and trifling; but I remember when we have entered, at sunset, upon 
one of those beautiful lakes, into which the Saint Lawrence so grandly and unexpectedly 
opens, I have heard this simple air with a pleasure which the finest compositions of the 
first masters have never given me; and now there is not a note of it which does not 
recall to my memory the dip of our oars in the Saint Lawrence, the flight of our boat 
down the Rapids, and all those new and fanciful impressions to which my heart was 
alive during the whole of this very interesting voyage... 


Other observers have spoken of the voyageur songs that never failed to escort 
them along the northwestern rivers. To quote a few more: 


The songs of the batteau men, [wrote Mrs. Simcoe of the river-men near Sorel, 
Quebec] accord in time to the regular stroke of the oars and have the best effect im- 
aginable. After a day of fatigue, where strong currents require peculiar exertion, they 
sing incessantly and give a more regular stroke with the oars when accompanied by the 
tunes. This practice has been learned from the Grand Voyageurs. . .® 


Mrs. Anna Jameson’ said: 


After dinner, the men dashed off with great animation, singing my favourite 
ditty: Si mon moine voulait danser, / Un beau cheval lui donnerais! The voyageurs, after 
rowing since daylight, danced and sang on the shore till near midnight . . . The 
voyageurs, who apparently need nothing but their own good spirits to feed and clothe 
them, lighted a great fire, turned the canoes upside down, and, sheltered under them, 
sang and laughed during great part of this tempestuous night. They all sing in unison, 
raising their voices and marking the time with their paddles. One always led, but in 
these there is a diversity of taste and skill. If I wished to hear ‘En roulant ma boule, 
roulette,’ I applied to Le Duc. Jacques excelled in ‘La belle rose blanche,’ and Louis was 
great in “Trois canards s’en vont baignant.’ 


The early echoes of Wisconsin also were awakened by the canoemen’s songs, as 
Baird® has told us: “These journeys were not destitute of interest. The voyageur 
was enlivened by the merry song of his light-hearted and ever happy crew.” 

Frank B. Mayer,® some twenty-five years later, failed to bring back home, as he 
wished, some of the songs he had heard and liked, and he said: “Songs, especially 
those of the French-Canadian voyageurs, resounded through the camp of an 


6 Mrs. John Graves Simcoe, Diary (1792-6), pp. 92, 93- 

7 Anna Jameson, Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, 1836-37 (Toronto, 1923), 
PP- 425, 426, 434. 

® Baird, “Baird’s Recollections,” Wisconsin Historical Collections (1859), IV, 207. 

*Frank B. Mayer, Frank B. Mayer and the Treaties of 1851 (Mayer’s Diary, July 23- 


August 23), pp. 139, 146. 
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evening. I was unsuccessful in procuring any complete records of these musical 
rarities, the politeness of many of my French friends consisting rather in smilin 
promises than a conscientious fulfillment.” A few snatches of a “Canadian Voy. 
ageur song” do, however, appear in one of Mayer’s sketchbooks; it is followed by 
some bars of what he calls the “Chanson du Nord.” Mayer comments that the 


French is admirably adapted to songs of this class and indeed offered a strong con. 
trast to our sturdier tho harsher English. . .. Throughout the night the greatest variety 
of voyageur songs inspirited the oarsmen, who were unremitting in their labours. They 
were determined to be awake themselves, and permitted no one to be otherwise, for, tt 
the end of every song, they varied the monotony of the chorus with an Indian yell which 
fully succeeded in destroying the slumber which we were seeking on the deck, wrapped 
in our buffalo robes. Three canoes, filled with Indians, accompanied us until late in the 
night, their presence evinced by their wild war songs and the dipping of their paddles, 
while, in the intervals of song, the glimmer of the flint and steel, as they lighted their 
pipes, now and then revealed them through the starlight. The next day, at noon, we 
arrived safely at the fort, our flag floating from the bow and all uniting in a full chorus 
of the “Chanson du Nord,” and the “Beau Porte de St Malo” [“A Saint-Malo, beau 
port de mer” ]. 


R. M. Ballantyne, in his book Hudson Bay (1843), was moved to praise one of 
the voyageur songs, “Les Roses blanches,” in the following terms:7° 


In these fairylike boats (birchbark North canoes gaudily painted on the bow and 
stern), we swept swiftly (from Norway House) over Playgreen Lake, the bright ver- 
milion paddles gleaming in the sunshine and the woods echoing to the lively tune of 
“A la claire fontaine” sung by the two crews in full chorus. While yet in the distance 
the beautifully simple and lively yet plaintive song, so well suited to the surrounding 
scenery, and yet so different from any other air, breaks sweetly on the ear; and one 
reflects with a kind of subdued and pleasing melancholy, how far the singers are from 
their native land (Lower Canada), and how many weary days of danger and toil wil! 
pass before they can rest once more in their Canadian homes. How strangely too upon 
their nearer approach is this feeling changed for one of exultation, as the deep and 
manly voices swell in chorus over the placid waters. In the canoe, bounding merrily up 
the river, while the echoing woods and dells responded to the lively air of “Rose 
Blanche” sung by the men as we swept round point after point and curve after curve of 
the noble river. I have seen four canoes sweep round a promontory suddenly and burst 
upon my view, while at the same moment the wild romantic song of the Voyageurs as 
they plied their brisk paddles struck upon my ear; and I have felt thrilling enthusiasm 
on witnessing such a scene. With hearts joyful) at the termination of their trials and 
privations, sung, with all the force of three hundred manly voices, one of their lively 
airs, which rising and falling in the distance as it was borne, first lightly on the breeze, 
and then more steadily as they approached, swelled out in the rich tunes of many a 
mellow voice, and burst at last into a long enthusiastic shout of joy. Away we went then, 
over the clear lake, singing “Rose Blanche” vociferously. 


That the Voyageurs were “good at composing easy, extemporaneous songs. 
somewhat smutty, but never intolerable” was observed by John MacTaggart, in 
1829." “Many of their songs,” he went on, 


10 In Chapter 7. 
11 John MacTaggart, Three Years in Canada: An Account of the Actual State of 1826 


7-8... (London, 1829), I, 251-256. 
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are exquisite; more particularly the air they give them. Could I do justice to such, a 
few should be inserted here; for I have all their good boat-songs, and mean to publish 
them with the music attached, without which they are useless. Indeed, let me do my 
best with them, it will be impossible to inspire those who have never heard them sing, 
with much emotion. We must be in a canoe with a dozen hearty paddlers, the lake pure, 
the weather fine, and the rapids past, before their influence can be powerfully felt. 
Music and song I have revelled in all my days, and must own, that the chanson de 
voyageur has delighted me above all others, excepting those of Scotland . . . I may here 
give one of them: the poetry is trivial, but when sung in full chorus, as stated, it has an 
exhilarating effect. . . . Quand j’étois chez mon pére [dis] / Petite Jeunetton, dondaine 
et don, / Petite Jeunetton, / Dondaine. .. 


On one occasion at least, in 1810, voyageur songs visited the port of New York, 
that is, just before Jacob Astor’s ship left the home port for the establishment of 
fort Astoria at the mouth of the Columbia River. Gabriel Franchére, one of his 
Canadian voyageurs in charge, wrote about it:** “Nous [sept voyageurs] chan- 
tions en voguant, ce qui, joint 4 la vue d’un canot d’écorce, attira une foule de 
monde sur les quais.. .” 

Long after the bourgeois of the fur trade had gone back home and retired, they 
would fondly remember their adventures in the wilds to the accompaniment of 
folk songs. Among them figured John McGill, who had arrived in Canada before 
the American Revolution and established himself as a leading fur trader and busi- 
ness man in Montreal.’* One contemporary has a memory of him in jovial mood 
at one of the functions of the Beaver Club—fur traders’ association—as “singing a 
voyageur’s folk-song with sonorous voice, and imitating, paddle in hand, in time 
with the music, the action of a bowman in a canoe ascending a rapid.” 

In the same reminiscent vein, voyageur songs often were sentimentally revived 
in the homes and at the banquets of the Montreal bourgeois, as once happened to 
the knowledge of John J. Bigsby,"* before 1850: 


The guests at the wine table now joined. the ladies for coffee, when one of the Miss 
MGillvray called to Mr. M. .. , and insisted upon his singing a wild voyageur song, 
“Le premier jour de Mai,” playing with one hand the spirited tune on the piano at the 
same time. Thus commanded, Mr. M. . . sang it as only the true voyageur can do, 
imitating the action of the paddle, and in their high, resounding, and yet musical tones. 
His practised voice enabled him to give us the various swells and falls of sounds upon 
the waters, driven about by the winds, dispersed and softened in the wide expanses, or 
brought close again to the ear by neighbouring rocks. He finished, as is usual, with the 
piercing Indian shriek. 


From the very beginnings of New France, French songs had already found 
their way into the recesses of the woodlands, and they were not welcome by the 
missionaries among the Indians, because of their worldliness. On this score, Frére 
Gabriel Sagard, among the Hurons as early as 1615, has a word to say:"* Les 


12 Gabriel Franchére, Relation d’un Voyage a la Cote du Nord-Ouest ...1810.... 
18 McGill University was his foundation. 
14John J. Bigsby, The Shoe and Canoe or Pictures of Travel in the Canadas, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1850), I, r19. 
18 F. Gabriel Sagard Théodat, Histoire du Canada et Voyages (Paris, 1634), p. 174. 
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Hurons, pendant le voyage, préféraient des cantiques “plutét que des chansons 
profanes, contre lesquelles je leur ay veu quelquefois monstrer de la répugnance , 
mauvais Chrestiens chanteurs de chansons dissolués & mondaines . . .” 

The history of the fur trade would lack atmosphere without at least one chap. 
ter of the voyageur and canoe songs, whether alive or compressed into writing. 
Aware of this, Sir George Bryce, in his Remarkable History of the Hudson's Bay 
Company," gave the titles of a number of folk songs that were familiar on the 
Prairies, a hundred years ago, among them, the songs composed by Pierriche Fa. 
con, a half-breed. A few of them, translated and illustrated, were published by 
William Heineman, of London, in 1909, under the name of French Songs of Old 
Canada. An important contribution stands to the credit of Grace Lee Nute, in her 
book The Voyageur." Many typical songs are studied in her Chapter “Voyageur 
Songs” (pp. 103-155). And the author of this presentation here of the Ermatinger 
Collection has added to the literature on the subject an article also entitled “Voy. 
ageur Songs,” in The Beaver,'* the Hudson’s Bay Company’s quarterly. Among 
the songs included are “Les Roses blanches,” “Epouser le voyage,” “Les Bois. 
Brilés,” and “Le six de mai l’année derniére”—the last three genuine voyageur 
compositions. 


ANALYSIS: LINES, STANZAS, RHYMES, REFRAINS 


The meter of the lines: of 12 feet (6-++-6) with caesuras and masculine rhymes: 
Nos. II, XI; of 12 feet (6f+6) with feminine caesuras and masculine rhymes: 
Nos. III, VII, VIII, IX; of 14 feet (7£++-7) with feminine caesuras and masculine 
rhymes: No. IV; of 7 feet and masculine rhymes: No. VI; of 8 feet (4-+-4) with 
masculine caesuras and rhymes: Nos. I, V, X. 

The stanzas, of 2 lines or distichs riding, that is, the last line of a stanza, in 
being repeated, becomes the first line of the following stanza: Nos. I, II, Ill, V, 
VII, VII, IX, X, X1; of one line, in which the second hemistich is repeated, and a 
refrain separates the first from the second hemistich: No. IV; of four lines or a 
quatrain, in which the halves ride, that is, the last two lines of a stanza become the 
first two of the following: No. VI. 

Number of lines: No. III: 20 lines; No. VII: 18 lines; No. VI: 16 lines; No. IV: 
15 lines; No. X: 13 lines; Nos. II, VIII, XI: 12 lines; No. I: 11 lines; No. IX: 8 
lines; No. V: 7 lines. 

The rhymes are all, in the eleven songs, under the form of epic lays, (/aisses 
épiques), that is, in series of varied lengths of lines, here, masculine. Epic lays 
with -é: Nos. I (of 11 lines), II (of 12 lines), IV (of 15 lines), V (of 7 lines) ; with 
-on: Nos. III (of 20 lines) ; X (of 13 lines); with -an: No. VIII (of 12 lines) ; with -a: 
No. VII (of 18 lines); with -eaw: No. IX (of 8 lines); with -e, -in, -en, -, -a, ¢, 
-eur: Nos. VI, XI. 

The refrains are inside the stanza, or outside, or both together; their length 


16 Sir George Bryce, Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company (Toronto, 1900), 
PP. 235-236, 302-307. On p. 309, he speaks of the Ermatinger family. 

17 Grace Lee Nute, The Voyageur (New York and London, 1931). 

18 Marius Barbeau, “Voyageur Songs,” The Beaver, a Magazine of the North (Outfit 273, 
June 1942), 15-19. 
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yaries and also the number of feet. Outside refrains, that is, ending the stanza: 
Nos. I (of 6 and 8 feet), II (of 6 and 2 feet), III (1 line with 7+-7), VI (two lines, 
of 7 and 6), VII (2 lines, 7£ and 7), VIII (12 feet, 64-6), IX (7f, 2, 6), XI (7f, 2, 
6); inside refrain, that is, in the middle of the distich (couplet), or inserted in the 
caesura: No. IV (with 4 feet); inside or outside refrain: Nos. V (with 6 feet), X 
(complex). 

All these features or most of them belong exclusively to folk verse and lines. 
Their rules differ from these of classical versification. 


TEXTs AND MUSIC 


I. Jal TROP GRAND PEUR DES LOUPS 









Y v v  V -— 
1.Men re-ve-nantde Bou-lan-ger Men re-ve-nant de Bou-lang-er, Dans 

















je meni-rai chez nous,Ja p grand peurdes loups.2.Dans mon che-min jai. 


- 


1 M’enrevenant de Boulanger, [ds] 
Dans mon chemin j’ai rencontré 
Vous m’amusez toujours, 
Jamais je m’en irai chez nous, 
]’ai trop grand peur des loups. 


2 Dansmonchemin j’ai rencontré 3 Troiscavaliers fort bien montés, 
Trois cavaliers fort bien montés, Deux a cheval et l’autre a pieds. 

4 Celui d’a pieds m/’a demandeé: 5 —Odhd irons-nous ce soir coucher? 

6 —A la maison accoutumé’, 7 “Ala maison du boulanger. 

8 “Ya du bon pain pour y manger, g “Yadubon vin pour y trinquer, 

10 “Etdesbonslits pournouscoucher, 11 “Des joli’s fill’s a nos cétés. 


II. NOUS AVONS DESERTE 








fill’ nous a-vons dé-ser-té. Beau fa-lu- ron don-dai-ne, O gai Don - dé. 


1 Nous étions trois soldats du régiment d’Ongé. 
Pour l’amour d’une fill’ nous avons déserté. 
Beau faluron dondaine, 
O gai 
Dondé! 
2  Pour!l’amour d’une fill’ nous avons déserté. 
Dans mon chemin rencontré une maréchaussé’. 


3 Mont priset ils me mén’nt aux prisons enchainé. 
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J’y fus bien six semain’s sans étre interrogé. 











Au bout de la septiém’, mon procés fut jugé. 

J’y fus jugé a prendr’, a prendr’, a étrangler, 

Aux quatr’ coins de la vill’, au milieu du marché. 
Rendu sur les échell’s, il se mit 4 chanter. 

—Courag’, cher camarad’! Oi est le temps passé, 

Que nous mangions poul’s grass’s_ et des pigeons lardés, 
Que nous allions voir les fill’s bien tard aprés souper, 
Que nous fumions la pip’ comm’ des jeun’s cavaliers? 


III, M’ENVENANT A LA FONTAINE 
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son. La vi-o - let-te don - dén, Vi-o - let-te don - dé. 


Quand j’étais chez mon pére, petite Jeanetton, 
M’envoient a la fontaine, pour pécher du poisson. 
La violette dondén’, la violette dondé. 

M’envoient a la fontaine, pour pécher du poisson. 
La fontaine est profonde, j’me suis coulée au fond. 





Par ici, il y passe trois cavaliers barons. 

—Ah! dites-nous, la belle, péchez-vous du poisson? 
—Nenni, nenni, dit-elle, je suis coulée au fond. 
—Que donneriez-vous ... belle, qui vous tir’roit du fond? 
—Tirez, tirez, dit-elle, aprésc’la nous verrons. 

Quand la bell’ fut tirée, s’enfuit 4 la maison. 

S’assoit sur la fenétre, compose une chanson. 

—Ce n’est pas ¢a, la belle, que nous vous demandons. 
“C’est votre cceur la belle, savoir si nous l’aurons. 

—Mon petit cceur, dit-elle, n’est pas pour un baron. 
“Mon pérel’a promis a mon petit minion. 

—Ah! dites-moi, la belle, ot est .. votre minion? 

—Il est Ala riviére, qui péche du poisson. 

—Ah! dites-moi, la belle, quel poisson y prend-on? 

—On y prend de la carpe, aussi de l’éturgeon. 

—Aussi des écrevisses, qui vont de reculons, 

“Tout comme ces jeun’s filles qu’on leur prend les tétons. 
“Quand on sait bien s’y prendre, on les tire du fond. 
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IV. MES BLANCS MOUTONS GARDER 

















Y 
fille & ma-ri - er, Di-gue don-dén’, jeu-ne fille & ma-ri - 











a — 
er, jeu-ne fille & ma-ri - er. 2.11 men voi’ des-sus Jher- 


Quand j’étais de chez mon pére, 
Digue dondeén’, jeune fille 4 marier, [ dis] 























2. Il m’envoi’ dessus l’herbette pour mes blancs moutons garder. 
3. Moi quies encor jeunette, j’oubliai mon déjeuner. 
4. Le valet de chez mon pére est venu me |’apporter. 
5. —Tenez, ma joli’ brunette, voila votre déjeuner. 
6. —Que voulez-vous que j’en fasse?_ Mes moutons sont écartés. 
7. —Que donneriez-vous, la belle, qui vous les rassembleroit? 
8. —Un baiser dessur ma bouche, deux ou trois, s’il [le] falloit. 
g. lIlaprissaturlature, il s’est mis 4 turluter. 
10. Ausondesaturelure, mes moutons sont rassemblés. 
11. Ils se sont pris par les pattes, ils se sont mis 4 danser. 
12. Il y avait un’ vieill’ grand’mére qui ne faisoit que pleurer. 
13. —Qu’avez-vous, ma vieill’ grand’mére, qu’avez-vous a tant pleurer? 
14. —Je pleure mon vieux grand’pére que les loups ont étranglé. 
15. “Il est la-bas, sous ces chénes; j’y entends les os craquer. 
V. MON PERE, IL M’A MARIE’ 
iF f fe 4 
lard il ma don - - né. Tu ho-tiate pas lu - * - ge, 
1 Mon pére, il m’a marié’. 
OA! qu'il est mal aisé, 
Un bon vieillard il m’a donné. 
Tu n’entends pas l'usage, 
OA! qu'il est mal aisé 
D’étre amoureuse et sage! 
Un bon vieillard il m’a donné, 3 Dans sa main droite... un vert 
Qui n’a ni maille, ni denier. pommier. 


Avec il me bat les cétés. 
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4 —Mon bon vieillard, si vous m’ battez, 5 Je m’enirai au bois jouer 
Je m’en irai, j’ vous laisserai. Avec ces gentils écoliers. 

6 Ils m/’apprendront, j’ leur apprendrai 7 Lejeude dames aprés souper, 
Le jeu de cartes, aussi de dés, Le jeu des nouveaux mariés. 


VI. C'EST L’OISEAU ET L’ALOUETTE 





» 
:~ Pas r ~~ ty 3 
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er, Qui vou-laient se ma-ri - er, Mais ils n'ont rien [aj man- 
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tout lui faut. 


1 Cest loiseau et l’alouett’ 
Qui vouloient se marier, [ ds | 
Mais ils n’ont rien [a] manger. 
Alouette joliette, 
Bel oiseau tout lui faut. 
2 Qui vouloient se marier, 
Mais ils n’ont rien [a] manger. 
Ils vir’t venir un corbeau, 
Dans son bec un orignau. 





3. —De viand’ nous n’en manquons point. 
De pain nous n’en avons point. 
4 _ Ils vir’t venir un lapin, 
Sur son dos quatre ou cing pains. 
5 —De pain nous n’en manquons point. 
De vin nous n’en avons point. 
6 Ils vir’t venir un gros chien, 
Sur son dos un’ pip’ de vin. 
7  —De vin nous n’en manquons point. 
D’eau de vi’ n’...n’en avons point. 
8 Ils vir’t venir un’ souris, 
Sur son dos un’ tonn’ d’eau de vi’. 
9 —D’eaude vi’ n’...n’en manquons point. 
De fill’s nous n’en avons point. 
10 IIs vir’t venir la voisin’, 
Chaque main quatre ou cinq fill’s. 
11 —De fill’s n’en manquons point. 
De garcons nous n’avc 1s point. 
12 Ilsvivtvenir le voisin, 
Quatre garcons . . . chaque main. 
13 —De garcons ... me manquons point, 
Un violon nous n’avons point. 
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14 Ils vir’t venir un gros rat, 
Un violon dessous son bras. 
15  Lechat qu’attendait cela 
Dit qu’il mangera le rat. 
16 Lerat, il s'est écrié: 
—Voila mon violon cassé. 


VII, UN ORANGER IL YA 

















ia La v v — _ Ld _ 
si char-gé d’o - ran-ges quon croit quilen rom-pe - ra. Mon cri- 











Par derriér’ chez mon pére_ un oranger il y a, 

Qu’est si chargé d’oranges qu’on croit qu’il . . .en rompera. 
Mon cricra tularirette, mon cricra tulalira. 

Qu’est si chargé d’oranges qu’on croit qu'il... en romp’ra. 
Je demande 4 ma mére: —Quand est-c’ qu’on les cueill’ra? 
Ma mér’ me fit réponse: —Quand votre amant viendra. 
Les oranges sont mfires et mon aimant n’ vient pas. 

J'ai pris mon eschelette et mon panier au bras. 

Je vais de branche en branche, les plus mar’s j’les cueillais. 
J les porte au marché vendre. Au marché tout y va. 

Dans mon chemin rencontré, le fi’ d’un avocat. 
—Qu’avez-vous donc, la belle, dans votr’ panier au bras? 
—Monsieur, c’est des oranges. Ne vous en faut... -il pas? 
Il m’en a pris un’ couple, _ il ne la payait pas. 

—Oh, Monsieur, mes oranges! Vous ne m’les payez pas. 
—Montez dedans ma chambre, ma mér’ vous les paiera. 
Quand ell’ fut dans sa chambre, sa mér’ n’y était pas. 

Il la prend, il ’embrasse. Sur son lit il la jeta. 

I] la serra si fort qu'il lui [cassa] un bras. 

—Oh! que v[a] dir’ ma mére_ mais qu’elle’ sache cela! 
—Vous direz 4 votre mére qu’ c’est |’ fi’ d’un avocat. 
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VIII. UN BON COTILLON BLANC 
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1 Mon pére et ma mére n’ont que moi d’enfant. 
Encore ils m’ont fait faire un bon cotillon blanc. 

Je n’aimerai jamais qu’aldge de quinze ans. 
Encore ils m’ont fait faire un bon cotillon blanc 
Trop [long] par derriére et trop [court] par devant. 


is) 


J'ai pris mes ciseaux et mon beau dé d’argent, 

Et je l’ai fait rogner par un de mes amants. 

Avec les rognures je m’en suis fait des gants. 

M’en allant 4 la messe, j’ai perdu mes gants. 

M’en revenant des vépres, j’ai [re ]trouvé mes gants. 
Et mon pére et ma mére_ ils m’ont battu’ bien tant. 


—Oh! frappez, pére et mére, oh! frappez doucement. 
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= 


“ . . 
Ne savez-vous pas que je suis votre enfant. 


— 
_ 


“J'ai par dessous ma robe _ un petit . . . blanc. 
12 “Si vous frappez si fort, il montrera les dents. 


IX. LA CHASSE AU PERDREAU 














¥ 
dreaux. J'ai ren-con-tré trois fills, 1A - bas sur ces cd 








1 Onm/envoiealachasse, [4] la chasse au perdreaux. 
J’ai rencontré trois filles, 1a-bas sur ces cOteaux. 


Gai faluron malurette 
O gai! 
Faluron maluré. 


2 J'ai rencontré trois filles, 14-bas sur ces céteaux. 
J’ai pris la plus jeune, je l’ai quoint en haut. 

3 Par-dessus sa robe, il y avoit un ormeau. 
Moi qui étoit prét, je lachai mon perdreau, 

5 Qu’[a] été se reposer entre ses deux poteaux. 
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6 Quand il revenoit, il étoit tout en eau. 
7  Sijamaisje retourne 4 la chasse au perdreau, 
8 Je fermeraila cage a mon petit oiseau. 


X. MON PERE A FAIT BATIR MAISON 
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1 Mon pérea fait batir maison. 
Fringue, fringue sur l'aviron. 
Sont trois charpentiers qui la font. 
Tourti et mourti 
Rongeur de fusil 
Trébouille et marteau 
Bonjour, lutin! 
Fringue, fringue sur la ridéne, 
Fringue, fringue sur l'aviron! 


iS) 


Sont trois charpentiers qui la font. 
Ils m’ont demandé mon nom. 


3 —Et Margaritta c’est mon nom. 

4 —Qu’apportes-tu, dans ton jupon? 
5 —Cest un paté de trois pigeons. 

6 —Assieds-toi la et le mangeons. 


> En s’assoyant ell’ fit un bond, 
8 Qui fit trembler mer et [poissons]. 
g ...Estaccouché’ d’un gros garcon. 
o —Quel nom lui donnera-t-on? 

11 —Nous l’appellerons Jean Cimon, 
12 EtJean Cimon, c’est un bon nom, 


13 C’estun bon nom pour un garcon. 
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XI, LE ROSSIGNOL Y CHANTE 




















ys v 
ron ma don - daine, 0 gail Fa-lu- ron ma don - dé. 


1 Par derriér’ chez ma tante, il yat un rosier blanc. 
Le rossignol y chante, a chaqu’ petit moment. 


Beau faluron ma dondaine, 
O gai! 
Faluron ma dondé. 


2  Lerossignol y chante, a chaqu’ petit moment. 
A su charmer Nanett’, c’est par son doux chant. 


A la claire fontain’, Nanette, elle s’est baigné’. 

Je lui ai dit: —Nanett’, prends garde de te noyer! 

Nanett’ qui est tétu’ n’a pas voulu ’couter. 

Mettant son pied al’eau, son cceur, il s’est noyé. 

Son ceeur a ’té driver au pied d’un vert pommier. 

—Beau pommier, beau pommier, que t’ es chargé de fleurs! 
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—Pas plus chargé de fleurs que ton coeur n’est d’amour. 
10 Faudrait qu’un petit vent pour abattre tes fleurs. 

11 Faudrait qu’un bel amant pour avoir tes faveurs! 

12 Faudrait qu’un voyageur pour y gagner ton cceur! 


Musicat anatysis!® 


French folklore in North America is so rich that these eleven songs would call 
for no special attention were they not a historical document, but they seem to be 
the earliest transcription on record. For this reason they deserve respect. They are 
paddling songs on familiar themes. Their 2/4 or 6/8 rhythm confers upon them all 
a lively lilt. But their gamut or range (ambitus) is limited to the scale, and their 
melodies are rather colorless. They seem on the whole to have been well recorded, 
considering that they are from a fur trader of the early 19th century. 

Out of eleven tunes, five are in the normal key of C (major). Others are com- 
posed on scales of six notes: in No. II, the seventh is missing; in Nos. I and IX, 
it is the sixth; and in No. IV (in the mode of G), it is the fourth. The two other 
tunes consist, No. X, of a five-note scale without a half-tone, and No. III, of the 
five first notes of the minor scale of A. 

The melodic profile is very simple, with one phrase in two or three parts usu- 
ally repeated. Here are a few other comments: 


19 By Marguerite Béclard d’Harcourt; adapted into English by Marius Barbeau. 
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No. I. M’en revenant. . . . The tune consists of one phrase in two parts, each 
repeated, the last repetition with a brief ending. 

No. Ill. Quand 7’étots. . . . The tune consists of the first five notes of the C 
major scale, and of a single phrase in three brief parts, the first suspended, and the 
last two concluding. 

No. IV. Quand j‘étais.... Although the fourth note is missing, we are left with 
the impression that the tune is in the mode of G (Mixolydian) with its typical F 
natural. 

No. VII. Par derriér’. ... The tune is in three parts. The second part ends 
strangely on the sixth note. But the chorus concludes on the tonic A. 

No. X. Mon pére. .. . The scale is pentatonic without a half-tone. This is typi- 
cal of many songs in the Old and the New World. But here, it seems that our key 
of C major persists in spite of the absence of the half-tone. 
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ForTHCOMING ARTICLES 


Among articles scheduled for publication in future issues of the JourNAL 
are: William R. Bascom, “Four Functions of Folklore;” Norman Cazden, “The 
Bold Soldier of Yarrow;’ Hugh A. Dempsey, “Social Dances of the Blood 
Indians, Alberta, Canada;” Richard M. Dorson, “The First Group of British 
Folklorists;” ]. L. Fischer, “The Position of Men and Women in Truk and 
Ponape: A Comparative Analysis of Kinship Terminology and Folktales;” 
James H. Howard, “The Tree Dweller Cults of the Dakota;” Alexander E. 
Jones, “A Source for William Gilmore Simms’ ‘Sharp Snaffles’;” Justus M. van 
der Kroef, “Folklore and Tradition in Javanese Society;” William Madsen, 
“Hot and Cold in the Universe of San Francisco Tecospa, Valley of Mexico;” 
Alan P. Merriam, “The Hand Game of the Flathead Indians;” Ruth Ann 
Musick, “West Virginia Ballad Hunting;” D. L. Olmsted, “Korean Folklore 
and Attitudes Toward China;” Saul H. Riesenberg and ]. L. Fischer, “Some 
Ponapean Proverbs;” Ozzie G. Simmons, “Popular Medicine and Modern 
Medicine in Mestizo Communities of Coastal Peru and Chile;” Joseph 
Szévérffy, “The Well of the Holy Women: Some St. Columba Traditions in 
the West of Ireland;” George F. Weisel, “Ten Animal Myths of the Flathead 
Indians;” Ivan H. Walton, “Eugene O'Neill and the Folklore and Folkways of 
the Sea.” 

There will also be an issue devoted to an exploration of various approaches 
to the study of myth. 


































LA COMPLAINTE DE CADIEUX, 
COUREUR DE BOIS (CA. 1709) 


Par Marius BarBEAU 


TEXTE CRITIQUE 


. Petit rocher de la haute montagne, 

Je viens ici finir cette campagne! 

O doux échos, entendez mes soupirs! 
En languissant, je vais bientét mourir. 


. Petits oiseaux, vos douces harmonies, 
Quand vous chantez, me rattach’ 4 la vie. 
Ah! si j’avais des ailes comme vous, 

Je s'rais heureux avant qu'il fit deux jours. 


. Seul en ces bois que j'ai eu de soucis, 
Pensant toujours a mes si chers amis! 
Qui me dira, ah! sont-ils tous noyés? 
Les Iroquois les auraient-ils tués? 


. Par un beau jour que, m’étant éloigné, 
En revenant, je vis une fumée, 

Je me suis dit : — Qu’est-ce qui loge ici? 
Les Iroquois m/’ont-ils pris mon logis? 


. Tout aussitdt, je fus en embassade, 

Afin de voir _ si c’était embuscade. 

J'ai apergu trois visages frangais, 

M’ont mis le coeur d’une trop grande joi’. 


. Mes genoux pli’nt, ma faible voix s’arréte. 

J'ai tombé 1a. A partir ils s’apprétent. 

Je restai seul. Pas un qui me consol’. 

Quand la mort vient, [pas] un [ne s’y] désol’. 


. Un loup hurlant vint prés de ma cabane 
Voir si mon feu n’avait plus de boucane. 
Je dui ai dit: —Retire-toi d'ici, 

Car sur ma foi, je perc’rai ton habit! 


. Un noir corbeau, volant a l’aventure, 

Vint se percher tout prés de ma toiture. 

Je lui ai dit: —-Mangeur de chair humain’, 
Va-t’en chercher autre viand’ que la mienn’! 
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g. Prends ta volé’, dans ces bois, ces marais. 
Tu trouveras plusieurs corps iroquois. 
Tu trouveras des tripes, aussi des os. 
Mange a ton saoul! Laisse-moi en repos! 


10. Rossignolet, va dire 4 ma maitresse, 
A mes enfants, qu’un adieu je leur laisse, 
Que j’ai gardé mon amour et ma foi, 
Que désormais, faut renoncer 4 moi. 


11. C’est aujourd’hui que le mond’ j’abandonne. 
Mais j’ai recours A vous, Sauveur des hommes. 
Trés Sainte Vierg’, ne m’abandonnez pas! 
Permettez-moi d’mourir entre vos bras! 


Chansons. . Ernest Gagnon. Député Houde 
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VERSIONS CLASSIFIEES D’APRES LA DATE DE LEUR CUEILLETTE 


1. Petits oiseaux, dedans vos charmants nids (la légende de Cadieux). “Les 
chansons populaires et historiques du Canada,” par F. A. H. Larue. Dans Le Foyer 
canadien/Recueil littéraire et historique, Tome I. Québec, 1863. Pp. 371, 372. 
“.,. Variante ... qui vient de la Riviére Rouge.” Neuf couplets. Sans la mélodie. 

2. Petit-Rocher de la Haute Montagne “(Complainte de Cadieux, écrite par 
luiméme sur de l’écorce [de bouleau] au Petit-Rocher des Sept-Chutes, avant de 
se placer dans la fosse creusée de ses propres mains. . . . L’écorce sur laquelle était 
écrite la complainte de Cadieux fut apportée au poste du Lac; les voyageurs y 
adaptérent un air approprié .. .).” Par Joseph-Charles Taché, dans Forestiers et 
Voyageurs, 1863, qui fut réédité, sous le méme titre, par Luc Lacourciére, dans la 
Collection du Nénuphar, Fides, 25 est, rue Saint-Jacques, Montréal, en 1946. Pp. 166, 
167. Onze couplets. 

3, 4. Petit rocher de la Haute Montagne. Chansons populaires du Canada...., 
par Ernest Gagnon. Bureaux du “Foyer canadien,” Québec, 1865. Pp. 206, 207. 
L’auteur cite au complet I’étude que J.-C. Taché a faite de cette complainte, dans 
Forestiers et Voyageurs. Pp. 199-204. Il y ajoute deux versions, légérement dif- 
férentes, de la mélodie qu’il avait lui-méme recueillies, l'une du député Houde, 
“qui a longtemps voyagé sur l’Outaouais, et qui a passé . . . plus de cent fois au 
tombeau de Cadieux;” et l'autre, d’un voyageur de Sorel. 

5. Complainte de Cadieu. Collection E.-Z. Massicotte, Montréal, 1917-18. 
Chanteuse, dame Ludger Berthiaume (née Marie Lemieux dit Picaron, agée de 
77 ans; apprise 4 Saint-Constant, Laprairie, vers 1860. Dix couplets. Sans la mélodie. 

6. Cadieux. Collection Barbeau, 1918. Chanteur, Alcide Leveillé, 4gé d’environ 
70 ans, Notre-Dame-du-Portage, Temiscouata. “I] était dit qu’il [cet homme] avait 
laissé son testament sur de I’écorce de bouleau, et il s’*était mis l’écorce sur l’estomac.” 
Un seul couplet: “Un loup hurlant.” Mélodie N° 1789, recueillie sur le phono- 
graphe. Ici reproduite. 

7. Jos Cagyeux, Sur ce rocher. .. . Collection Barbeau, 1918. Chanteur, Ovide 
Soucy, 4gé d’environ 70 ans, Saint-Antonin, Temiscouata. Huit couplets. Mélodie 
N° 1892. Ici reproduite. 

8. C’est donc ici que le monde m’abandonne. Collection Massicotte, 1920. 
Chanteur, Théophile Bronsard, cultivateur et cordonnier, né en 1850, 4 Sainte- 
Geneviéve de Bastiscan (Portneuf); il avait appris cette complainte dans sa 
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jeunesse. Huit couplets. Mélodie N° 3034. Ici reproduite en deux transcriptions, 
lune par Russell S. Young, et l’autre par l’auteur. 

g. Par un beau soir, m’en allant a la chasse. Collection Barbeau, 1922. Chan. 
teuse, M™* Florent Grenier, Cadienne, Port-Daniel, Baie-de-Chaleur. “Je I’ai ap- 
prise d’Aimé Langlois, qui était allé dans les Etats[-Unis]. I] était un peu agé, et 
moi j’avais 19 ans.” Six couplets. Mélodie N° 3502. Reproduite ici en deux tran. 
scriptions, lune par Russell S. Young, et l’autre par l’auteur. 

10. Petit rocher de la haute montagne. Collection Massicotte, 1926. Sans |a 
mélodie. Chanteur, J.-A. Lavallée, ancien cultivateur de Saint-Cuthbert (Berthier), 
I] avait apprise, vers 1878, de O. Coutu, 4 Saint-Norbert, du méme comté. Onze 
couplets. 

11. Petit rocher de la haute montagne, ou chanson de mort de Cadieux. Collec. 
tion de Joseph-T. Le Blanc, vers 1940. Version recueillie par l’intermédiaire de La 
Voix d’Evangéline, Moncton, Nouveau-Brunswick. Elle venait de Portage River, 
Tracadie, comté de Gloucester, et elle était datée du 12 décembre 1877. Neuf 
couplets et demi. Sans la mélodie. 

12. Petit rocher de la haute montagne. Collection de Frangois-]. Brassard, vers 
1945. Jonquiére (Chicoutimi). Mélodie recueillie 4 l’oreille, ici reproduite. “Les 
autres couplets, comme dans Ernest Gagnon.” Chantée par David Brassard, 
natif de Chicoutimi, demeurant 4 la Croche, prés de la Tuque. Agé d’environ 75 
ans. Il I’'a apprise, environ 35 ans auparavant, sur les Grands Lacs, et il l’appelle: 
la complainte de Cadieux. Sa mélodie est en rythme binaire; celles d’Ernest 
Gagnon, a qui elle ressemble, sont ternaires. 

13. Petit rocher de la haute montagne. Collection Carmen Roy, Cap-Chates 
(Gaspé), 1951. Chanteur, Benoit Denis, du Cap-Chates. Bobine 6612. Mélodie ici 
reproduite, telle que transcrite par Russell S. Young. 

Charles Samson, dgé de 93 ans en 1918, du Chemin-Neuf, comté de Gaspé, avait 
su “trés peu” cette complainte. II l’avait entendu chanter par le Pére Marcel Saint- 
Laurent “d’Esayi”, oncle de Francois (celui-ci était 4gé d’environ 60 ans en 1918). 


VARIANTES 


1. (Premier vers). Tiré tel quel des versions: 2, 10, 11, 12, 13. Sur ce rocher, 
dans la plus haute montagne: version 7. Petit rocher, et vous hautes montagnes: 
5, dont c’est le début du 2° couplet. 

2. Versions: 10, 11. Je viens finir ici... : 2, 12, 13. Vous qui m’avez pour votre 
campagne: 5. Je sont ici, je suis‘seul de compagne: 7. 

3. Versions: 5, 12, 13. Ah! ... : 2, 10, 11.... qu’entendez: 5. Mes doux échos 
qu’entendez ... : 7. 

4. Versions: 2, 11 (ou le premier hémistiche manque), 12, 13 (dans cette 
derniére: . . . je vas...) ... je vais ici mourir: 10. Grand Dieu, hélas! je vais 
bient6ét mourir: 5. Yoh! dites-moi quante je vas mourir. Soucy bissait ce dernier 
vers. Nulle part ailleurs se fait le bissage, dans les autres versions. 

5. Versions: 2, 10 (.. . aux douces harmonies), 11, 1 (. .. dedans vos charmants 
nids), 13 (Rossignolet ...). Vous tous oiseaux ... : 9 (le reste de ce vers appartient 
au 3° couplet). Petit oiseau qui voyez mon refuge: 5. 
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6. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13. Vous qui chantez pendant que je gémis: 1. Vous qui 
chantez tandis que je soupire: 5. 
7. Versions: 2, I (Ah! est omis), 10, 11, 13. Car si j’avais des ailes tout comme 
vous: 5. Petit oiseau, si j’avais des ailes comme vous: 8. 

8, Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13. Je vivrais content avant qu'il ft jour: 1. La version 
7 (Soucy) a, ici, un couplet assez différent: Yah! m’en allant, l’autre jour, du long 
du rivage, Petits oiseaux voltigeant sur les branches, Si j’avais bien des ailes comme 
yous tous, Dessur mon pére j’irais m’y reposer. 

g. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13 (C’est dans ces bois . . .). 

10. Versions: 2, 10, 11. Toujours pensant 4 vous, si chers amis: 13. ... chers 
camarades: 1. C’est en pensant 4 mes chers camarades: 5. Toujours pensant 4 mes 
chers camarades. 

11. Versions: 13 (s’ils sont pas . . .). Je demandais, hélas! sont-ils noyés?: 2, 11. 
Je me demande . . . : 10. Je me suis dit, hélas, sont-ils noyés: 1. Ils sont-i’ morts, 
peut-tre t'i noyés?: 8, Je me suis dit: “Mon Dieu, sont-ils noyés?: 5. 

12. Versions: 2, 11, 10 (.. . les auront-ils . . .). Ou les Iroquois les ont-ils tués: 
1, 5. Les Iroquois les ont-ils tués? :8. 

13. Versions: 1, 8 (. . . revenant de la chasse), 9 (. . . m’en allant a la chasse). 
Un de ces jours ... : 2, 10, 11, 13. Un autre jour, revenant de la chasse: 1, 5. Par un 
lundi, m’en allant a la chasse: 5. ? . .. m’en allant a la chasse. 

14. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13 (...j’ai vut...). J’ai apercu une petite boucane: 1, 
5) 7 9 

15. Versions: . . . 9. Je me suis dit: —Ah, grand Dieu! qu’est ceci?: 2, 10, 11, 13. 
...Mon Dieu! qui est ici?: 5. . . . qu’est-ce que ceci?: 1. Ah! je lui dis... : 9. 
Je lui yai dit: —O grand Dieu qu’est ici: 7. Je me suis dit: —Grand Dieu, Vierge 
Marie: 8. 

16. Versions: 1, 2, 10, 11, 13, 5 et 6 (... ont-ils...). ... ont venu prendr’ mon 
logis: 9. Les Iroquois s’sont emparés de mon logis: 8. 

17. Versions: . . . embuscad’: 13. Je me suis mis un peu a l’embassade: 2, 10, 11. 
Je m’en venais d’embuscade, embuscade: 5. J’étais approché 14 ot qu’était un’ gross’ 
orme: 7, J’été A garder par la fenétre: 9. Je descendais de cascade en cascade: 8. 

18. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13... (une embuscade). Pour reconnaitre ces visages: 1. 
Pour voir si je voirais de ces visages: 8. 

19. Versions: 5, 9. . . . ces visages frangais: 7. Alors je vis... : 2, 10, I1, 13 
(...j’ai vu...). J’ai cru d’y voir trois visages en francais: 8. 

20. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13. Qui me causa une trés grande joie: 1. Grand Dieu, 
hélas! Je me meurs de joie: 5. Yoh, quelle misére! faut-i’ mourir de joie: 7. Mon 
ceur en haut, il est tout réjoui: 9. Lorsque mon cceur y est mort dans la foi: 8. 

21. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13. 

22. Versions: 13. Je tombe, hélas . . . : 2, 10, 11. 

23. Versions: 13. Je reste seul... : 2, 10, 1. 

24. Versions: .. . par un si grand désole: 2, 10, 11 (.. . grand désir.) 13 (... 
désol’). 

25. Versions: 2, 11. ... vient prés... : 10,13. ... al’entrée de... :9. ... tout 
prés de... : 1. Le loup hurlant, c’est prés de... :7. ...venant ama... : 6. 
...auprés de... : 5. Un jour, les loups venant a la porte... : 8. 
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26. Versions: 2, 10 (. . . voit si... .), 13. Qu’il me disait que mon corps sent |, 
boucan’: g. Attiré par l’odeur de la boucan’: 6. Il me disait: —Je sens ton corps qui 
est malad’: 7. Ils venaient voir si mon corps avait été malade: 8. Disant qu’il sent 
mon corps, mon corps qu’est bien malade: 5. Yen me disant: —Cayeux, ton corps 
est malade: 7. 

27. Versions: 2, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 13. Je leur dis: —Loup! retire-toi d’ici: 8. 

28. Versions: 1, 2 et 10 (... par ma foi ...). Ah! par ma foi, je passerai ton 
habit: 13. Ou par ma foi je percerai tes habits: 8. Car aussi bien je... : 5. Car sinon 
je vas prendre mon fusil: 9. Dans peu de temps déchirer mes habits: 7. 

29. Versions: 2, 10, 10 (... volant4...), 11 (... volait .. .), 13. Trois gros 
corbeaux passant par aventure: 8. C’est un corbeau passant .. . : 5. Trois gros cor- 
beaux passent du haut de ma téte: 7. Corbeau criant au dessus de ma caban’: 9. Tous 
ces corbeaux qui vont a I’aventure: 1. 

30. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13 (... vient .. .). Toujours cherchant une herbe de 
natur’: 7, Dessur mon corps voulant prendre nourritur’: 8. Disant qu’il sent mon 
corps pour en pature: 5. Qu’il me disait que mon corps est malade. 

31. Versions: 2, 10, 11,1 (...leur..., mangeurs ...). Je leur dis: —Corbeauy, 
mangeurs ... : 8. Ah! je lui dis... :9. Va-t-en dans les grands bois, bien loin: 5, 

32. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13 (... manger ...). Allez ailleurs chercher autre corps 
que le mien: 1. .. . la-bas, manger d’autre . .. : 8. T’en trouveras d’autres corps que 
le mien: 5. ... plus haut! Laisse mon corps en repos: 9. 

33. Versions: 13 (le I hémistiche seulement). Va-t’en 1a-bas, dans ces bois et 
marais: 2, 10, 11. Va-t-en 1a-bas, sur la plus haute montagn’: 8. Va-t’en voler sur ces 
hautes montagn’: 5. Va-t-en 1a-haut, la-bas sur ces montagn’: 1. .. . en haut sur ces 
montagn’: 13. Va-t’en en haut, en haut sur ces montagn’: 9. 

34. Versions: 2, 10, 11, 13. Tu trouveras la chair de mes camarad’s: 9. Tu 
trouveras une petite caban’: 5, 8. 

35. Versions: 1, 5,2 et 10 et 11 (... chairs .. .). Tu trouveras d’la chair ...:8. 
Tu trouveras de la chair et puis ... : 9. Tu trouveras des tétes, aussi... : 13. 

36. Versions: 5. Mange ton saoul et ... : 1. Va-t-en plus loin... : 2. Va-t’en plus 
loin, laisse-moi . . . : 10, 11. Va-t’en la-bas: 8. Va-t-en plus haut, laisse mon corps en 
repos: 9. Prends ta volée ... : 13. 

37. Versions: 1, 2, 11, 7 (... va-t’en ...). Rossignolet, dans un adieu, va dir’: 10. 
Petit oiseau . . . : 8, 13. Va-tois, oiseau, oiseau de lhermitag’: 9. Petit oiseau qui 
voyez...:5. 

38. Versions: 2, 11. Que de mon cceur engagé je la laiss’: 1, 7. Vous lui direz, mes 
adieux je lui laiss’: 5. Va-t-en lui dire adieu, que je la laiss’: 13. Mais toi qui vas ¢t 
qui vas voir ma maitress’: 9. A mon épouse, 4 mes enfants chéris: 10. 

39. Versions: 2, 13. Tu lui diras que juré dessur ma foi: 9. Vous lui direz en 
gage sur ma foi: 5. Qu’ils sachent tous, en renoncant a moi: 10. Qu’elle prenne mon 
coeur engagé sur sa foi: 8. Va donc lui dire, vite, promptement: 10. 

40. Versions: 7, 8 (. . . elle ne pense plus 4 moi). 2 et 13 (Et désormais . . .). 
Cayeux est mort, qu’elle ne pense plus 4 moi: 5. M’en vas mourir dans ces bois 
seulement: 7. Que fermes sont mon cceur et ma foi: 10. . . . qu’ils ne se fissent 
[fient] plus sur moi: 9. 

41. Versions: 1. C’est donc ici que le mond’ m’abandonn’: 2, 5, 7, 10, 13. 
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42. Versions: 10, 2 et 13 (...en vous ...). Je n’ai recours qu’a vous ... : 1. Dieu, 
sauvez-moi, et vous le Sauveur des hommes: 7. Prenez soin de moi, 6 bon Sauveur 
des hommes: 5. Je n’ai donc pas le suppore des hommes: 8. 

43. Versions: 7, 13. Ah! Sainte Vierge ...:1. Bonne... :5, 8. ... ah! m’aban- 
donnez pas: 2, 10. 

44. Versions: 2, 10, 13. Permettez donc que je meure .. . : 5. Permettez-moi que 
je me rende entre vos bras: 1. Permettez-moi que je me rende a vos bras: 7. Prenez 
que je meure, la belle, entre vos bras: 8. 


ORIGINE DE CETTE COMPLAINTE 


La mort légendaire de Cadieux est parvenue 4 notre connaissance par deux voies 
distinctes mais paralléles—l’une, dans les souvenirs vivaces des Voyageurs, et l’autre, 
en la complainte de quarante-quatre vers qui la raconte et dont la composition 
remonte au début du dix-huitiéme siécle.? 

Ces récits et ce chant de mort relatent qu’un voyageur frangais, cabané au 
portage des Sept-Chutes, dans une fle de la riviére Outaouais, se porta a l’attaque 
de maraudeurs iroquois, pour donner le temps 4 sa famille de s’échapper en canot 
d'écorce en sautant les cascades et en s’abandonnant au fil du courant qui devait les 
entrainer jusqu’a Montréal. La Sainte Vierge, debout sur la pince du canot, leur 
assurait sa protection. Si le voyageur réussit 4 sauver ainsi les siens et 4 éviter 
lennemi, qui le traquait dans les broussailles, il finit par périr 14 seul, abandonné, 
au bord du sentier de portage qu’il avait souvent parcouru. C’est la—rapporte la 
légende—mais non la chanson—, qu’il creusa de ses propres mains sa fosse et qu'il 
s'y enterra, aprés avoir composé sa complainte et l’avoir gravée de son sang sur une 
écorce de bouleau. On trouva plus tard cette écorce fixée par une épine a un arbre. 
De ce theme folklorique initial découlent maintes variantes qui sont dues a la 
fantaisie des conteurs et des chanteurs consultés depuis. 

Un chroniqueur d’occasion est le premier qui ait parlé de cette légende: c’est 
George Nelson, dans son Journal manuscrit? datant de 1802. On y reconnait la 
légende A deux de ses traits: “. . . a tall woman, the Virgin Mary, in white robes 
standing in the bow of the canoe . . . [The canoe folk] were under the protection of 
a divinity. .. . This was a miraculous escape. . . . One unfortunate creature .. . 
could not reach the canoe in time. He hid himself in the bushes. Ten days after a 
party returned from Montreal to see after him. After much research they found 
him dead in a hole he had himself dug out with a paddle. . . .” 

Environ vingt ans plus tard (vers 1820), John J. Bigsby* releva aussi ce souvenir 
au méme endroit, mais, lui, sous la forme d’une chanson: “Mr. Tabeau called for 
a song... . The songs are sung with might and main, at the top of the voice.... 
The airs are supposed to be ancient French. They are often very beautiful. Now 


1Louvigny de Montigny, dans son étude intitulée “Cadieux et sa complainte” (Les 
Archives de Folklore, 8, Université Laval, Québec) a conclu que “le héros de cette histoire est 
Jean Cadieu, né 4 Montréal ou 4 Boucherville le 12 mars 1671 (fils de Jean Cadieu I et de 
Marie Valade), et mort en mai 1709, a l’Age de 38 ans.” 

* George Nelson, Journal (Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Ontario). 

John J. Bigsby, The Shoe and Canoe or Pictures of Travel in the Canadas, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1850), I, 154-155. 
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and then the words are evidently Canadian, like the one which commemorates the 
death of a voyageur at the Falls of La Montagne (where we shall soon be) . . "— 
une allusion aux premiers vers de la complainte: “Petit rocher de la haute mon. 
tagne.” En voici le passage: “Portage, a rough little hill, and 285 paces across (p. 
154). This is the scene of one of the most beautiful of the Canadian boat-songs, 
I have heard it repeatedly, but did not take it down. It is supposed to have been 
found inscribed on the bark of a birch-tree a little above the Falls. This is its argu. 
ment, as the poets would say. A canoe laden with furs is waylaid by hostile Indians, 
who are discovered crowding both banks of the river, at a bend where both falls 
and portage come in sight together. In their consternation the voyageurs appeal to 
the mild Mary, the Virgin Mother, who immediately appears to them in a rainbow 
amid the spray of the cataract, and beckons them onwards—to leap the fall. They 
obey, rush into the gulf, and are saved from torture and death. One unhappy man 
had just left the canoe: he saw the whole, but dared not shew himself. Sometime 
afterwards he was found dead at the foot of the inscription.” 


Plus explicite 4 ce sujet, l’excellent chroniqueur allemand J. G. Kohl, vers 1850. 
1860, rapporte :* 


The old French Voyageur brought many a pretty song from France into these re- 
mote countries, and you may hear on the Upper Mississippi, and in the bays and wild 
rivers of Lake Superior, even at the present day, an old chanson sung two hundred 
years ago in Normandy, but now forgotten there. But I am not speaking here of that 
class of songs. . . . I here especially allude to the songs composed on the spots which 
are characteristic of the land and its inhabitants, as the people paint in them their daily 
adventures, themselves, and the surrounding nature. Among these poetic productions, 
there is much that makes no great figure in a book, although it produces its good effect 
in actual life... . Generally they designate their own most peculiar songs as “chansons 
de Voyageurs,” and exclude from them songs they have derived from France and else- 
where. [In those Voyageur songs] I discovered a deeper poetical feeling. These are 
termed the “complaintes.” 

These “complaintes,” in themselves, are not thoroughly Canadian, they are a species 
of popular and elegiac romances, well known in French literature. Still it is character- 
istic enough for land and people, that of all the numerous varieties of French songs, 
these “complaintes” should have found a local habitation and a name in Canada and on 
Lake Superior. 

I heard them speak of their “complaintes” everywhere, and I am bound to believe 
that at least one-half of their songs consists of elegies. Indeed, it may be fairly asserted 
that their entire music and poetry have an under-current of elegy. 

Complaintes are often made about tragical events, especially shipwrecks and deadly 
accidents, which become universally known. One of the most celebrated of these elegies 
is that in which the melancholy fate of Jean Cayeux® is lamented. It describes a thor- 
oughly Canadian tragedy, and is characteristic of the Voyageurs and the Country. This 
complainte is very long, and unfortunately I met with no one who knew it all by heart, 
though I took considerable trouble. But I heard many fragments at different places, and 
nearly every Voyageur knew a part of it, or was at least acquainted with its contents ... 
Jean Cayeux (according to the story) was a great Canadian Voyageur, a hunter and fur- 

4]. G. Kohl, Kitchi-Gami—Wanderings round Lake Superior (London, 1860), pp. 254 
259, 260-264. 

5 Ceci est la premiére mention du nom de Cadieux, an old Voyageur. 
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trader, beloved by the Europeans and friendly Indians, and known through the entire 
country of the St. Lawrence. He was once voyaging and hunting on the Ottawa River, 
and was stationed for a long time, with his wife and children and all his family, in the 
neighbourhood of the cataracts in that river, known as “le Grand Calumet.” It was in 
the old French time, when the Iroquois, the partisans of the British, were still powerful, 
and frequently made savage and extensive forays into the land. They crept along forest 
paths, and appeared quite unexpectedly, like lightning from a clear sky, attacked the 
French settlements, and those of their Indian allies, and if they were victorious, nothing 
escaped their merciless arms and fire. One evening Cayeux saw his camp surrounded 
and threatened by such a suddenly appearing band of Iroquois. He had nothing to hand 
but a canoe, and in this his wife and children saved themselves, and his young son 
went to the stern to guide the boat. “Généralement on ne saute pas le Grand Calumet,” 
for {the rapids] are too violent, rocky, and long. Hence a portage is usually made; but 
Cayeux’s family ventured it, so there was no other way of safety left them. Cayeux, him- 
slf, remained behind, fearing lest he might overload the canoe and thus expose his 
family to certain death, but promised to join them again by a circuitous route. Then he 
sprang on a rock in the centre of the river, and watched from it his family safely glide 
down the wild cataracts and float on the smooth water beneath. He saw them commit 
themselves to the mercy of God, and fold their hands in prayer. He saw, too, that a 
white form appeared on the bow of the canoe, and recognized in her the blessed 
Virgin. At length he saw them saved from the Indians, who had followed them like 
foxes along the bank. The pious family, under the protection of the Virgin, soon 
reached a part of the river where was a strong French post, which the Indians dared not 
attack. Then Cayeux began thinking of his own safety, for the Iroquois, who quickly 
returned when their richer prey escaped them, were preparing to pursue him. Cayeux 
tushed into the woods, but his enemies soon cut off the road which would lead him to 
his family, and drove him northwards to the upper deserts of the Ottawa River. They 
hunted him like wolves do a startled roebuck. By day the fugitive managed cleverly to 
conceal himself in hollow trees, and at night he hurried on through the thickest scrub. 
The chase lasted for days, and still poor Cayeux heard the howling of the savages after 
him. His provisions gradually gave out, and his strength began failing him. Later, al- 
though the Iroquois at length grew weary of the chase and returned to their own 
country unsuccessful, it was all over with poor Cayeux. They had driven him into such 
a wild, swampy, helpless, and remote desert, that he no longer possessed the strength to 
find his way back from it to the inhabited parts of Canada and to his family. As a pro- 
tection against the rough weather, he built him in his pathless desert a little hut of 
branches on the shore of one of the uppermost confluents of the Ottawa. This river was 
the only path that led to Canada, but he had no canoe to take advantage of it. Nor did 
he dare to venture forth from his hiding-place, for he feared that he might yet fall into 
the hands of his enemies. His only hope was that Frenchmen would pass along the 
river and save him. 


C’est donc ici, que le monde m’abandonne, 
Sainte Vierge, ne m’abandonnez pas! 


So runs the complainte. But no one visited him save the beasts of the forest. A wolf 
walked one day yawning past his body. “Ha! thou savage comrade, what wouldst 
thou?” Cayeux, who was now ill, shouted to the animal. “I am not yet completely 
broken. Take to flight, or thou must wrestle for the prize with me!” A croaking raven 
seated itself the next day near him, on the branch of a tree. “Eh! mangeur de chair 
humaine!” Cayeux addressed it. “Thou hast come to see how far I am gone. But see, I 
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have still strength enough to drive thee away.” And the raven flew off with a croak of 
disappointment. But he grew weaker and weaker every hour, and when on the third 
day three little singing-birds came and sat twittering before his hut, he began to lament, 
and gave them a mournful message: 


Cher petit oiseau des érémites, 
Va dire 4 ma maitresse 
Que les érémites ne pensent plus 4 moi. 


He now felt that his hour had arrived, and with the expenditure of his final strength 
dug himself a Christian grave. Over the grave he erected a cross, and he cut and carved 
on the wood his complainte, the entire history of his tragic fate. (So, at least, my C2. 
nadians asserted. They believed they sang the very song composed by Cayeux on his 
death-bed, but I imagine they could only have been some short allusions to his end.) 


As he lay there before his cross, and, dying, prayed, three French faces appeared be. 
fore him.... 


Lors du renouveau littéraire et des Soirées canadiennes (1861 4 1865) trois 
Québecois—Taché, LaRue et Gagnon—recueillirent et présentérent pour la pre. 
miére fois la complainte de Cadieux. On ne saurait dire au juste qui, en date (1863) 
devanga l'autre: Taché ou LaRue. 

Jean-Charles Taché,° en 1863 consacra son XV chapitre 4 Cadieux. Aprés son long 
exposé, reproduit par Gagnon dans ses Chansons populaires (1865)," Taché relate 
les aventures de Cadieux que lui avait “déroulées” le vieux Morache, ancien guide, 
C’est surtout cette relation qui en a disséminé la légende dans le monde littéraire 
canadien. La voici au complet: 


’ 


En remontant la grande riviére des Outaouais, on ne manque pas de s’arréter au 
Petit Rocher de la Haute Montagne qui est au milieu du portage des Sept-Chutes, en 
bas de I’'Ile du Grand Calumet: c’est 1A qu’est la fosse de Cadieux, dont tout le monde 
a entendu parler. 

Chaque fois que les canots de la compagnie passent au Petit Rocher, un vieux 
voyageur raconte aux jeunes gens l'histoire de Cadieux; les anciens voyageurs qui !’ont 
déja entendu raconter aiment toujours a |’entendre, quand ils ne la redisent pas eux- 
mémes. Cette fois-la, ce fut le vieux Morache, un ancien guide, qui nous déroula le 
récit des aventures de Cadieux. 

Cadieux était un voyageur-interpréte marié 4 une algonquine: il passait d’ordinaire 
Vhiver 4 la chasse et l’été il traitait avec les sauvages, pour le compte des marchands. 
C’était au temps des derniéres expéditions des Iroquois: Cadieux avait passé la saison 
de chasse au portage des Sept-Chutes ot il était cabané avec quelques autres familles: 
on était alors au mois de mai, et Cadieux attendait des sauvages de I’Ile et des Courte- 
Oreille, qui devaient descendre en méme temps que lui jusqu’A Montréal avec des pel- 
leteries. 

La plus grande tranquillité régnait dans les cabanes du Petit Rocher, lorsqu’un bon 
jour un jeune sauvage, qui était allé réder autour des rapides et en bas du portage, 
arriva tout essouffié au milieu des familles dispersées autour des cabanes, en criant: 
Nattaoué! Nattaoué! Les Iroquois! Les Iroquois! 

En effet un parti de guerre iroquois était, en ce moment, 4 environ une lieue en bas 


8 Jean-Charles Taché, Forestiers et Voyageurs (Montreal, 1946), pp. 158-168. 


7 Gagnon, Chansons populaires du Canada (Quebec, 1865. Rééditées plusieurs fois depuis 
par la Librairie Beauchemin, Montréal), pp. 200-208. 
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du portage des Sept-Chutes: ils savaient que c’était le temps ot les canots descendaient 
la Grande-Riviére venant des pays de chasse, et ils voulaient faire coup. 

[I n’y avait qu’un seul moyen d’échapper, c’était de tenter de sauter les rapides, chose 
peu prés inouie; car, comme le disait le vieux Morache, ils sont pas drus les canots qui 
sautent les Sept-Chutes! 

Mais ce n’était pas tout cependant, il fallait encore que quelqu’un restat sur place 
pour opérer une diversion, attirer les Iroquois dans le bois et les empécher ainsi, une fois 
engagés dans le portage, de porter leur attention sur les rapides et de connaitre ce qui 
était arrivé. Pour qui sait ce que c’était que les Iroquois dans ce temps-la, il sera facile de 
comprendre que, sans pareil stratagéme, l’examen des traces toutes fraiches laissées par 
les familles les efit fait de suite se partager en deux bandes, dont l’une efit remonté et 
’gutre descendu la riviére, 4 la poursuite des fugitifs. 

Cadieux, comme le plus capable et le plus entendu de tous, se chargea de la périlleuse 
mais généreuse mission, prenant avec lui un jeune Algonquin dans le courage et la 
fidélité duquel il avait une parfaite confiance. Leur but atteint, Cadieux et son com- 
pagnon se proposaient de prendre le chemin le plus sfir pour rejoindre leurs gens, qui 
devaient envoyer a leur rencontre en cas d’un trop long retard. 

On leva les cabanes: une fois les préparatifs faits, Cadieux et son jeune compagnon 
armés de leurs fusils, haches et couteaux, munis de quelques provisions, partirent pour 
aller au-devant des Iroquois. Il était convenu que les canots laisseraient le couvert de la 
rive et se lanceraient dans les rapides, dés qu’on aurait entendu le rapport d’un ou 
plusieurs coups de fusils dans la direction du portage. 

Une heure ne s’était pas écoulée qu’un coup de fusil retentit, suivi bient6t d’un autre, 
puis de plusieurs. Pendant cette lutte, au bruit des détonations, les canots, engagés dans 
les terribles courants, bondissaient, au milieu des bouillons et de l’écume, plongaient et 
se relevaient sur la créte des vagues qui les emportaient dans leur course. Les habiles 
canotiers, femmes et hommes, aux deux bouts de chaque canot, régularisaient leurs 
mouvements, évitaient les pointes acérées des rochers, et tenaient, avec leurs avirons, ces 
fréles cassots d’écorce dans les filets d’eau propices, indiqués par l'état de la surface des 
ondes et la forme des courants. 

On s’était, en partant, recommandé a la bonne Sainte-Anne et on priait de cceur tout 
le temps. 

Je n’ai rien vu dans les Sept-Chutes, disait dans la suite la femme de Cadieux qui 
était une pieuse femme, je n’ai rien vu qu’une Grande Dame blanche qui voltigeait 
devant les canots et nous montrait la route! 

Les canots furent sauvés, et rendus en peu de jours hors de l’atteinte des ennemis au 
lac des Deux-Montagnes. Mais que faisait Cadieux et son sauvage pendant tout ce 
temps, et que devinrent-ils? Voici ce qui s’était passé, comme on I’a su plus tard de 
quelques Iroquois et des gens envoyés au-devant du brave interpréte. 

Cadieux avait d’abord laissé les Iroquois s’engager dans le portage. Aprés avoir 
choisi l’endroit le plus favorable pour les tenir hors de la vue de la riviére, il s’était placé 
en embuscade a petite portée du sentier, bien caché dans d’épaisses broussailles: il avait 
de méme embusqué son sauvage 4 quelques arpents plus haut, pour faire croire a la 
présence de plusieurs partis, une fois l’affaire en train. 

Cadieux laissa passer les éclaireurs iroquois, qui furetaient de l’ail les bords du 
sentier, et les premiers guerriers porteurs des canots, jusqu’a ce que, les ennemis ayant 
atteint l’endroit occupé par le jeune algonquin, il entendit le coup de feu de celui-ci et 
le cri d’un ennemi atteint. 

Les Iroquois, ainsi subitement attaqués, bondirent de surprise et firent halte a 
instant; mais, avant méme que les porteurs ne se fussent délivrés de leurs charges, un 
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second coup de fusil, tiré par Cadieux au milieu du convoi, abattit un second guerrier, 

Il est probable que Cadieux avait donné rendez-vous 4 son sauvage dans une espace 
de petite savane peu éloignée du portage; car c’est vers cet endroit que tous deux 
dirigérent, en faisant avec succés le coup de feu a |’abri des taillis. 

Les avantages avec lesquels les deux braves faisaient la guerre 4 leurs nombreyy 
ennemis n’empéchérent pas, cependant, le jeune algonquin de tomber sous les coups, 
Il ne rejoignit pas Cadieux au lieu du rendez-vous; mais il vendit chérement sa vie. 

Pendant trois jours les Iroquois battirent la forét pour retrouver les traces des familles, 
ne s'‘imaginant pas méme qu’elles eussent pu entreprendre la descente des rapides: 
pendant trois jours aussi, ils traquérent le brave voyageur dans les bois. Trois jours ¢ 
trois nuits qui furent sans sommeil et sans repos pour le malheureux Cadieux! Au bout 
de ce temps les envahisseurs, désespérant de rejoindre les familles et de se rendre maitres 
de leur imprenable adversaire, convaincus du reste qu’ils étaient frustrés du fruit de leur 
expédition, remirent leurs canots 4 l’eau pour redescendre la Grande-Riviére. 

Plusieurs jours s’étaient écoulés depuis le départ des familles du Petit-Rocher; on 
avait eu connaissance du retour des Iroquois, et Cadieux n’était pas encore arrivé: trois 
hommes partirent donc, pour aller 4 la rencontre de l’interpréte et de son compagnon, 
Ces trois voyageurs remontérent |’Outaouais jusqu-au Portage-du-Fort sans trouver de 
traces de quoi que ce fiit; 1a ils commencérent 4 observer les marques du passage des 
Iroquois, et, plus haut, des signes qu’ils reconnurent comme indiquant que leur ami 
avait séjourné dans le voisinage. 

Quand, arrivés au portage des Sept-Chutes, ils trouvérent un petit abri construit de 
branches qui paraissait avoir été abandonné, ils résolurent de pousser un peu plus loin 
leurs recherches, pendant que Cadieux et son camarade avaient peut-¢tre été obligés de 
remonter la riviére, pour prendre refuge chez les sauvages de I’Ile. 

Deux jours plus tard, c’était le treiziéme depuis la séparation de Cadieux et des 
familles, ils revinrent sur leurs pas, aprés avoir consulté des sauvages qu’ils rencontrérent, 
certains que leurs deux amis étaient rendus au lac des Deux-Montagnes ou morts. 

En repassant de nouveau prés du Petit-Rocher, ils apercurent de loin, sur le bord 
du sentier du portage, 4 cété de la petite loge qu’ils avaient cru abandonnée quelques 
jours auparavant, une croix de bois dont ils s’approchérent avec un respect mélé d’un 
étonnement étrange. 

La croix était plantée 4 la téte d’une fosse, A peine creusée dans le sol, et dans cette 
fosse gisait le corps encore frais de Cadieux, 4 demi-enseveli dans des branches vertes. 
Les mains du mort étaient jointes sur sa poitrine, sur laquelle reposaient un large feuillet 
d’écorce de bouleau couvert d’écriture. 

Les voyageurs prirent cette écorce qui devait leur révéler le mystére de la mort de 
leur ami, et leur en expliquer les circonstances extraordinaires; celui d’entre eux qui 
savait lire lut les écritures confiées 4 ce papier des bois et les relut plusieurs fois, en face 
du cadavre a peine refroidi du brave Cadieux. 

De tout ce qu’ils voyaient et de ce qui était écrit sur cette écorce, les voyageurs con- 
clurent que le pauvre Cadieux, le cerveau épuisé par la fatigue, les veilles, l’inquiétude et 
les privations, avait fini, comme c’est presque toujours le cas dans ces circonstances, par 
errer a l’aventure jusqu’a ce qu'il fit revenu a l’endroit méme d’ov il était parti; qu’une 
fois 1a il avait vécu sans dessein, selon l’expression du vieux Morache, pendant quelques 
jours, se nourrissant de fruits et d’un peu de chasse, sans faire de feu dans sa petite 
loge de crainte des Iroquois, allant s’affaiblissant de jour en jour; que lors de leur pas- 
sage dans ce lieu, deux jours auparavant, il les avait reconnus, aprés examen, mais que 
l’émotion de la joie produit sur lui un choc tel qu'il resta sans parole et sans mouve- 
ment; qu’aprés leur départ, enfin, ayant perdu tout espoir, se sentant prés de mourir et 
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etrouvant un peu de forces dans ces moments solennels, il avait, aprés avoir écrit ses 
derniers adieux au monde des vivants, fait les préparatifs de sa sépulture, mis sa croix 
wr sa tombe, s‘était placé dans sa fosse et avait amoncelé, de son mieux sur lui ces 
branches dont son corps était recouvert, pour attendre ainsi, dans la priére, la mort, 
quil comprenait ne pas devoir tarder a venir. . 

Cadieux était voyageur, potte et guerrier; ce qu’il avait écrit, sur l’écorce dont il est 
parlé, était son chant de mort. Avant de se coucher dans cette froide tombe du portage 
des Sept-Chutes, l’imagination de celui qui avait tant vécu avec la nature s’était exaltée, 
, comme il avait coutume de composer des chansons de voyageur, il avait écrit sur ce 
feuillet des bois son dernier chant. 

Il s'adresse d’abord, dans cette complainte de la mort, aux étres qui l’entourent pour 
leur annoncer sa fin prochaine et ses regrets de quitter la vie; puis il parle de ses souf- 
frances, des inquiétudes qu’il éprouve pour les familles qu’il réunit ensemble, dans sa 
llicitude, sous le nom collectif d’amis. I] parle de ses terribles appréhensions 4 la vue de 
la fumée d’un campement prés de sa loge, de son trop grand contentement de recon- 
naitre des visages francais, de son impuissance a les appeler et 4 s’élancer vers eux, de 
leur départ sans qu’ils se fussent apercus de sa présence, et de sa désolation. 

Cadieux voit un loup et un corbeau venir flairer son corps malade; par un retour de 
gaicté de chasseur et Yorgueil de guerrier des foréts, il menace |’un de son fusil, et dit 
}!autre d’aller se repaitre des corps des Iroquois qu’il a tués. 

Il charge ensuite le rossignol, compagnon de ses nuits sans sommeil, d’aller porter 
ss adieux 4 sa femme et A ses enfants qu’il a tant aimés; enfin, comme un bon chrétien 
quil est, il se remet entre les mains de son Créateur et se recommande 4 la protection de 
Marie. 

Des voyageurs ont prétendu que Cadieux ne savait pas écrire, et que le fait de ce 
chant écrit sur de l’écorce ne pouvait étre, par conséquent, que le résultat d’un miracle; 
mais Cadieux, sans étre instruit, savait écrire comme tous les interprétes de ce temps-la. 
Toujours est-il que la chose a été vue comme elle est racontée. 

Voici cette Complainte de Cadieux, écrite par lui-méme sur de |’écorce au Petit- 
Rocher des Sept-Chutes, avant de se placer dans la fosse creusée de ses propres mains... . 
{Suit la complainte. ] 

Les trois canadiens pleurérent, en lisant sur l’écorce ce chant de mort du brave 
Cadieux. Ils consolidérent la croix de bois, remplirent la fosse qui contenait les restes de 
cet homme fort, élevérent un tertre sur cette tombe solitaire et priérent pour le repos 
del’'ame de leur ami. 

Lécorce sur laquelle était écrite la complainte de Cadieux fut apportée au poste du 
Lac; les voyageurs adaptérent un air approprié a ce chant, si caractéristique, de la rude 
vie de chasseur et de guerrier des bois, si étonnant par les idées, et si digne de remarque 
dcause des circonstances de sa composition. 

On prit la coutume d’entretenir une copie de cette complainte, aussi écrite sur de 
'éorce, attachée 4 un arbre voisin de la tombe de Cadieux, au portage des Sept-Chutes. 
La chose se faisait encore de mon temps, et c’est dans cet endroit méme que j’ai appris 
histoire de Cadieux,® dont les voyageurs sont si fiers. 


La méme année (1863), F.-A.-H. LaRue® se posait la question: Quelle est 
lorigine de nos chansons populaires? Et en réponse, il citait, comme ayant été com- 


Je connais un des descendants du héros de cette histoire, le pére André Cadieux, vieil- 
lard de 71 ans qui réside sur les bords du lac Huron. “Cadieux, m’a-t-il dit, était le grand- 
pre de mon grand-pére!” 

°F. A. H. LaRue, “Les chansons populaires et historiques du Canada,” Le Foyer canadien, 
Recueil littéraire et historique (Quebec, 1863), I, 321-384. 
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posée au pays, “la belle légende de Cadieux,” d’aprés une variante “qui vient de 
Riviére Rouge.” Celle-ci différe sensiblement de la version de Taché et des autres 
qui, depuis 1916, ont été recueillies par les folkloristes, dans le terroir canadien, 

Négligées depuis ce temps, la complainte et la légende de Cadieux éveilléren: 
cependant l’attention de Louvigny de Montigny, dés le tournant du siécle dernier, 
Cet écrivain s’appliqua 4 en identifier le personnage et les origines. Car, il fay 
l’admettre, le héros au début fut actuel et véritable. Et, en conclusion de recherches 
prolongées, ce chercheur a enfin établi que l’aventure de Cadieux remonte 4 1 
c’est-a-dire cinquante ans aprés celle de Dollard des Ormeaux. Un Léo Cadieu, 
d’aprés le monument de Dollard aux Trois-Riviéres, était, rapporte-t-on dans |; 
famille des Cadieux 4 Ottawa, compagnon de Dollard au Long-Sault, en 1660, 
dernier et dix-sept compagnons avaient péri en mai 1660, aux mains des Iroquois 
qui fondirent sur eux, alors qu’ils “faisaient chaudiére” au pied du Long-Saul, 
en aval sur la méme riviére des Outaouais. 

Dans le terroir du Bas Saint-Laurent, le chanteur Ovide Soucy, de Saint-Antonin 
(Temiscouata), communiqua, en 1918, une version avec mélodie de “Jos Cagyeux” 
a l’Auteur (N° 7). Et il y ajouta la légende suivante qu’un oncle, vers 1868, lui 
avait dite:'° 


Conté par les vieux qui ont connu Cagyeux lui-méme. J’ai été moi-méme [aux 
chantiers] a cette place-la. Cette complainte était écrite sur l’orme, 14 ot c’qu’il est mort. 
Les lettres avaient un pouce et demi de long, et il n’avait jamais su faire de lettres—os 
Cayeux. Il était au Long-Sault [erreur: Sept-Chutes], sur la grand riviére Ottawa. Ils 
avaient été 4 la chasse, six ou sept d’eux autres, avec un grand rabaska—un canot 
d’écorce. Cagyeux était poursuivi par les savages, les Iroquois, qui voulaient le tuer. 
Quand ils sont venus au Long-Sault, Cagyeux s’était écrasé un pied, et quand ils sont 
venus sur le tiers du Long-Sault, ils ont dit: “Toi, tu vas te sauver en avant. Nous autres, 
nous allons porter le canot, tous les agrés de chasse et les pelleteries. Rendus 4 la téte du 
rapide, il s’est apergu que les sauvages étaient trop proches. Ils ont porté le canot 4 !’eau, 
[ont embarqué] tous les six et ils ont sauté les rapides. Ils se sont jetés la face au fond 
du canot, pour sauter les chutes. Dans les remous, au pied du rapide, ils se sont relevés 
Il y avait une créature habillée en blanc, sur la pince, le devant du canot. Les premiers 
qui l’ont vue, ils ont dit: “Regarde donc ce qui nous a sauvé!” Comme ils disaient ¢, 
elle a disparu. C’était dans les remous, au pied du Long-Sault. Aprés ¢a, ils se sont dit: 
“A c’t heure, Cagyeux est resté au portage.” Les six [dans le canot] s’en sont retournés 
chez eux, chercher des provisions. Ils ont remonté, huit hommes, au Long-Sault, pour 
tacher de trouver les os de Cagyeux, s’il avait été tué. La, ils ont apercu la petite cabane. 
Quand Cagyeux I’avait vue, c’est 14 qu'il était allé. En les apercevant, des Canadiens 
comme lui, il était mort de joie. Les Iroquois ne l’avaient pas trouvé. Et il avait pass 
tout l’hiver 14 tout seul. Les autres n’étaient arrivés que |’été dans la suite. I] n’avait pas 
une grafhgnure dans la figure, comme s’il était mort du matin. I] était assis sur ses jambes, 
au pied de I’arbre. Ils ont planté une croix. Cette croix-la, je l’ai vue moi-méme. Et les 


voyageurs qui dravaient apportaient tous un morceau de cette croix, pour s’en faire un | 


petit souvenir. C’est un nommé Mercier, mon oncle, qui m’a raconté [cette histoire de 
Cagyeux]. Mon oncle avait 74 ou 75 ans, et moi j’avais 18 ou 19 ans. 


10 Le chanteur, 4gé d’environ 70 ans, en 1918, avait appris la chanson lorsqu’il avait prés de 
20 ans, de son oncle, qui en avait 75. D’ow I’on peut dater cette version de ca. 1810; ce qui ¢0 
fait une des plus anciennes qui nous soient connues. 
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Reprenant conjointement les recherches de la méme tradition orale, Louvigny 
de Montigny et l’Auteur se rendirent, en fin de mai 1926, a l’ile du Grand-Calu- 
met, ou sont situées les Sept-Chutes de l’Outaouais supérieur. Et 14, chez deux des 
anciens,! Hyacinthe Lemaine et Samuel Bowie, ils trouvérent le souvenir de 
“Cayeux” encore vivace. Leurs témoignages recueillis verbatim (en sténographie) 
ressemblent 4 ceux que, longtemps auparavant, avaient’? notés Kohl et Taché. 

Hyacinthe Lemaire, 4gé de 70 ans, 4 Bryson, sur I’Outaouais supérieur, coté de 
Québec, raconta: 


Mon pére est venu ici du Lac Clair (?), a l’Age de huit ans. Nous avons du sang 
sauvage. La grand’mére de mon pére était pure sauvagesse. Un nommé Jean-Baptiste 
Cadotte, qui était le frére de la grand’mére sauvagesse, a élevé mon pére ici. Il 
était noir et sauvage. Nous !’avons connu. II avait sacrifié sa vie 4 élever notre famille. 
Il voyageait pour une compagnie de pelleterie. Il parlait de Cadieux, lorsqu’on était 
petit gars. Il nous disait que les Frangais étaient arrivés 4 la téte du Calumet, a la 
chute du Calumet; c’était une chute de 85 pieds de hauteur. Cadieux avait besoin 
de débarquer; il était estropié. Quand ils ont vu venir les Iroquois, les associés de 
Cadieux ont sauté dans le canot et ils ne l’ont pas attendu. Les Iroquois, quand ils les 
ont vu partir dans la chute, ont couru au pied pour savoir comment ils s’arrangeaient. 
Le canot s’en allait: ils avaient sauté les chutes. C’était incroyable. Cadieux est resté 1a 
oll ses associés sont revenus plus tard, pour voir. I avait fait sa fosse. Quand il a vu 
ses associés revenir, il est mort de joie. Le vieux Cadotte ne parlait pas de la chanson. 
C’est de lui seul que nous avons entendu parler de Cayeux. Le vieux Cadotte nous 
amenait 4 la chasse, 4 la péche; il faisait des canots. Il nous disait ses souvenirs de 
ancien temps. II parlait aussi de Cayeux, mais il ne nous a jamais dit l’endroit ot il 
était enterré. 


Samuel Bowie, aussi de Bryson, agé de 83 ans (en 1921), était né 4 Sainte-Marie 
de la Beauce. Ses parents avaient quitté cette paroisse lorsqu’il avait deux ans et 
demi et ils s’étaient établis au Grand-Calumet douze ans plus tard. Voici sa ver- 
sion: 


Mon pére était macon de son métier. I était venu ici pour avoir des terres pour ses 
garcons. Il avait sacrifié sa vie de confort pour venir chercher des biens qui resteraient a 
ses enfants. Il s’était établi sur l’ile du Calumet. Les gens d’ici parlaient beaucoup des 
Cadieux. J’ai sauté les Calumets sur des cribs de bois carré. On sautait le Grand-Calumet. 
On ne pouvait pas sauter ¢a en canot. On a rapporté que les associés de Cadieux ont 
sauté les rapides et qu’ils ont vu la Sainte Vierge. C’était le public en général qui disait 
que la Sainte Vierge les avait guidés. J’ai passé souvent prés de sa fosse quand c’était 
dans la forét, et je faisais le signe de croix. Le monument n’est pas directement 4 la 
méme place. L’endroit ot est le monument est celui ot les os ont été enterrés; mais ¢a 
n’est pas 14 ow il a creusé sa fosse. Ses associés avaient eu trop peur; ils avaient sauté en 
canot, mais lui a sauté a terre et il est mort de faim. Il a creusé sa fosse avec son couteau 
de poche. Il n’a pas pu la creuser bien creuse. J’ai lu ¢a dans un livre, sur un feuillet, 
c’était dans un petit livre en anglais. Tout le monde en parlait. Cadieux est mort deux 
ou trois ans avant qu’on soit venu ici. Ensuite, ses associés ont passé les chutes sans se 


Cette étude de Louvigny de Montigny vient de paraitre dans les Transactions de la 
Société royale; Section I (1954). 

12 Labbé F.-X. Burque a reproduit la complainte et I’a paraphrasée en un long poéme de 
son cru. Chansonnier Canadien-francais (Québec, 1921), pp. 75-81. 
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noyer. Puis ils ont remonté et ils l’ont retrouvé mort. Sa fosse n’était pas assez cre. 
Ils l’ont changée de place. Ils ont fait un enclos avec des ‘barrottins’ de cédre. J'ai yy 
l’endroit de sa fosse bien des fois. Avant qu’on y mette le monument, il y avait un enclos, 
Les voyageurs prenaient des éclisses aprés les ‘barrottins’. Ils pensaient que c’était chan. 
ceux, vu que Cadieux était un saint homme. I] était une espéce de martyr. Ils prenaient 
ces éclisses et ils les mettaient dans leur butin pour sauter les rapides. Les hommes qui 
ont construit le nomument ne connaissaient pas grand’chose. Ils étaient des tailleurs de 
pierre, 4 Hull. Mais c’était un acte bien méritoire. J’ai entendu chanter la complainte de 
Cadieux par des voyageurs, mais je ne m’en souviens pas. Je ne sais pas qui I’a com. 
posée. Il a écrit ses ‘initiaux’ sur un pin, en mourant, quand il faiblissait. Il a coupé ¢a 
dans |’écorce d’un pin rouge. Un infidéle a été abattre cet arbre 1a et l’a brilé en bois de 
chauffage. Un pin rouge est pas mal coriace. Quand I’arbre était petit, Cadieux avait 
fait un neeud dedans et |’arbre avait poussé avec ce neeud. C’était pour nos remarques, 
L’arbre n’était pas mort. Il a été abattu de mon temps. C’est Robert McFarlane—up 
infidéle—qui I’a abattu. Cet arbre a été coupé avant le temps ot on a biti le monument, 
J’ai entendu chanter la chanson de Cadieux plus d’une fois.'* 


Les IRoguots sUR LA RIVIERE OuTAOUAIS 


Les aventures de Cadieux et de son devancier Dollard des Ormeaux sur la 
riviére des Outaouais ne sont que deux épisodes entre cent qui jalonnérent la 
période des guerres coloniales. Les attaques des Iroquois débutérent quelque peu 
avant la fondation de Québec par Champlain en 1608 et durérent moins de cent 
ans. La traite des pelleteries, surtout du castor, et la rivalité entre les concurrents 
européens—Francais et Hollandais—en furent la cause. 

Les profits de la traite étaient le soutien vital des établissements précaires des 
Francais sur le Saint-Laurent, non moins que de ceux des Hollandais 4 Manhatte 
(plus tard New-York) en Nouvelle-Hollande et, un peu plus tard, 4 Albany, aux 
portes des bourgades des Agniers établis sur la riviére Mohawk. Les peaux de 
castor provenaient des nomades du grand nord—tous Algonquins, formant de nom- 
breuses tribus éparses aux noms divers—et il fallait 4 tout prix, bon gré ou mal gré, 
les obtenir d’eux. Ces chasseurs, dés 1600, se formaient en brigades de canots 
d’écorce, et apportaient leurs précieux paquetons aux marchands francais, qui 
s’étaient de bonne heure assurés leur alliance en leur fournissant la pacotille et les 
marchandises qu’ils convoitaient. La traite se serait faite paisiblement sans les 
Hollandais et leurs alliés les Iroquois qui constituaient Cinq-Nations puissantes et 
fédérées, au sud du Saint-Laurent et des Grands Lacs. 

Tout comme les Hurons alliés des Frangais, les Iroquois étaient sédentaires, 
belliqueux et conquérants. Ils habitaient des bourgades, cultivant la terre, et ne 
s’entendant point a la chasse aux castors, mais seulement A celle du chevreuil et du 
caribou pour leur approvisionnement. Cependant ils convoitaient les fusils, la 
poudre et les marchandises que leurs alliés blancs ne leur fournissaient que contre 
du castor. C’est ainsi que nous, historiens, nous trouvons en présence de quatre 
groupes distincts dont les intéréts opposés engendrérent un double conflit, des 


18. ouvigny de Montigny: David Saint-Germain dit Brizard, mort en 1910, 4gé d’environ 
70 ans, disait que le monument de Cadieux sur Tile était 4 l’endroit précis ot Cadieux s'est 
inhumé. Son neveu a vu les piquets qui entouraient la fosse, avant qu’on y ait érigé le monv- 
ment, il y a 35 ans (1921). 
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Jroquois et des Hollandais, d’un cété, et de l'autre, des Francais et des Algonquins. 

La principale artére de communications entre les marchands de la Nouvelle- 
France et les Algonquins du nord-ouest était le grand fleuve Saint-Laurent, 
’Outaouais (dont le nom huron signifie “Portages”), le lac Nipissingue, la riviére 
des Francais et les Grands Lacs. Les Hurons, quoiqu’en guerre avec les Cinq- 
Nations, étaient de méme race qu’eux, et n’étant pas chasseurs de castor, ils se 
fgisaient entremetteurs 4 leur propre profit des chasseurs de l’ouest, souvent appelés 
Cheveux-Relevés. Et tous se concertaient, chaque printemps, pour transporter en 
commun les pelleteries aux établissements des Frangais. Ils s’exposaient ainsi aux 
embuscades des Iroquois, surtout le long de la riviére Outaouais, dont les chutes, les 
rapides et les portages favorisaient singuliérement leurs maraudes. D’un “coup” 4 
autre, la convoitise et la haine empiraient d’année en année. Elles entrainérent tot 
les Hurons a la ruine et firent péricliter les destinés francaises au nouveau monde. 

Les Iroquois, que les Hollandais considéraient comme leurs “fur brokers” ou 
agents, persévérérent longtemps dans leurs haineuses entreprises, qui étaient pour 
eux une impérieuse nécessité. Et c’est ainsi que chaque année, depuis 1608 et méme 
auparavant, les brigades du nord-ouest, chargées de pelleteries, redescendaient fur- 
tivement les riviéres et le fleuve et pouvaient s’estimer heureuses d’échapper aux 
pillards embusqués qui les guettaient aux portages. Certains Francais de bonne 
heure se firent eux-mémes coureurs de bois, allant au-devant de leurs alliés pour 
les encourager, car les chasseurs hésitaient 4 courir un risque qui leur était souvent 
fatal. Briilé, qui fut d’abord le truchement de Champlain parmi les Hurons, se fit 
escorte des chasseurs en voyage. Radisson et des Groseillers, en 1660, amenérent aux 
Trois-Riviéres et 4 Québec la plus grande équipe de canots qui se soit jamais vue 
sur les lacs et les riviéres. La méme année, Dollard des Ormeaux et ses compagnons 
daventure tentérent eux aussi, mais sans succés, de se rendre au pays des grandes 
chasses, y apportant des marchandises pour le troc; ce qui leur aurait permis de 
payer leurs dettes au retour. La course au castor entre rivaux du nord et du sud se 
continua au dela du siécle jusqu’A au moins 1710, puisque, a cette date, Cadieux et 
ses gens furent eux aussi saisis d’épouvante comme tant d’autres auparavant au cri 
dalarme: nattaoué! nattaoué! Les Iroquois, les Iroquois! 


QuI COMPOSA LA COMPLAINTE DE CADIEUX? 


La légende, toujours nébuleuse et crédule, embellit tout sans contrainte. Ses 
broderies, en marge de la vérité au point de départ, prennent ici plusieurs traits: 
une vision de la Sainte Vierge se dressant sur la pince du canot qui saute les chutes 
du Grand-Calumet; un seul chasseur ou porteur embusqué tirant bravement du 
fusil et tenant aux aguets les féroces Iroquois; un brevet de sainteté que lui accorde 
gratuitement un métis pris d’admiration pour lui; et quoi encore? 

Bien qu’illettré, ce Cadieux légendaire compose son propre chant de mort, l’écrit 
de son sang sur une écorce de bouleau, et l’appose 4 un tronc d’arbre. Avant d’ex- 
pirer, il s’adresse poétiquement au loup, au corbeau, aux petits oiseaux, au ros- 
signolet, 4 la Sainte Vierge, et 4 la face de tous il proclame en quelque sorte son 
testament. 

Serait bien naif qui prétendrait, comme on I’ fait, que la complainte est l’ceuvre de 
Cadieux lui-méme. Comme bien d’autres du méme type, elle fut sans doute com- 
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posée par un barde contemporain qui, au souffle d’une profonde émotion, se sur. 
passa lui-méme, dans un poéme qui ne manque certes pas d’inspiration nj d- 
beauté, et qui devait passer 4 la postérité. 

Ce barde forestier, le plus ancien de I’Outaouais sauvage, avait quelque notion 
de l'art poétique des écoles, que cet art poétique lui soit venu directement des 
livres ou, indirectement, par un air scandé servant d’appui. Car tout son potme 
est fait de décasyllabes avec césures masculines au quatriéme pied—ce qui n’est pas 
d’usage dans les vers vraiment populaires des jongleurs d’autrefois. De plus, Ie 
deux premiers vers de chaque strophe sont féminins ou 4 désinence muette riman; 
ensemble—montagne avec campagne; harmonie avec vie; embassade avec embus 
cade; cabane avec boucane. . . . Les deux derniers vers, qui sont masculins, s’x. 
couplent aussi—soupirs avec mourir; ici avec logis; os avec repos. . . . Mais, dans 
certaines rimes fautives on découvre une gaucherie bien pardonnable. Le bard 
termine par soucis et amis les deux premiers vers d’une strophe qui requiérent des 
muettes; cela forcera les chanteurs 4 prononcer souci-e et ami-e. Puis une ou deux 
fois, il en fait autant, avec marais et iroquois, que les interprétes devront féminiser. 
Inversement, il arrive que les derniers vers, aussi accouplés, ceux-la masculins, 
soient de nature contraire—féminins. Pour cette raison, les interprétes doivent les 
tronquer. Ainsi, au sixiéme couplet console devient consol’, et désole se fait désol; 
et, au huitiéme, chair Aumaine devient . .. humain’, et mienne se fait mienn’. 

Peu importent ces vétilles, en pays fruste mais grandiose, ot les échos entendent 
les soupirs, ot les oiseaux turlutent de douces harmonies, ot trois visages francais 
éveillent le coeur et le mettent en joie, ob un loup hurlant approche de la cabane 
pour sentir si le feu n’a plus de boucane, ot un mourant a la force de repousser le 
noir corbeau et de le traiter de mangeur de chair humaine, et ot le rossignolet sur 
son aile porte 4 la maitresse l’adieu que le poéte lui laisse, tandis qu’en expirant il 
prie la Vierge Marie: “Permettez-moi d’mourir entre vos bras!” 


Musica. ANALYsis !* 


Cadieux’s complainte, studied by Marius Barbeau, is interesting, first because it 
is unavoidably Canadian by its subject, and as its melodic profile has been created 
in Canada or adapted there to a French tune already familiar. 

Eight versions (Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13) of this complainte have been sent to 
me for their analyses, two of them (Nos. 8 and 9) having been transcribed from 
phonograph records by two musicians, with a few differences, as indicated below. 

Seven of the tunes transcribed seem to have grown out of a common stem, but 
the eighth (No. 7) is quite far apart. The first seven may be divided into two te: 
lated groups, the first comprising Nos. 8, 9, 13, and the other, Nos. 3, 4, 6, 12; this 
last is, in a way, a connecting link. 

These melodies are not really outstanding in musical merit, and they do not 
seem to be very ancient—this is not surprising, considering the theme. They belong 
in type to the canticle or the complainte (“Come-all-ye!”). 

First group. The two transcriptions of No. 8 show differences which momet- 


tarily alter their modal form. No. 8* as noted down by Young, in the C mode, | 


14 By Marguerite Béclard d’Harcourt; English translation by Marius Barbeau. 
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with tonic C, has an F sharp which suffices to place this passage into the F mode 
with the same tonic C. Now this same part, in Barbeau’s transcription, fails here 
to appear with the modulation altering the mode. And, moreover, the rhythm is 
not altogether similar in the two notations—being freer, also less correct in its 
prosody, in No. 8". Being unable to check the magnetic tape or the disk, it is im- 
possible to take sides with the transcribers. 

The same comment applies to No. 9, also transcribed twice. The rhythmic 
notations are twice the same length in No. g*, and we note several times slight 
discrepancies in the intervals of the two versions. 

The songs Nos. 8 and g are on the whole quite similar melodically. Their frame- 
work is the same: a phrase in two parts, both in the C mode. No. 8, written down 
by Young, belongs to this group. The tune is the same as 8", to which a few orna- 
ments have been added. The modulation in F, mentioned above, fails to appear in 
this second version. 

Second group. Nos. 3 and 4—although the first is in modern minor with tonic A, 
and the second in C with tonic G—are quite close together in structure: a phrase 
in three short sections, the first twice repeated; and they closely follow the same 
development. No. 6 stands somewhat apart; in the A mode, it seems to have been 
recast in a folk vein, and this transformation has conferred upon it an ancient 
modality, which removes it as it were to an earlier period. It is in three sections, 
like Nos. 3 and 4. As for No. 12, again of the same type, it provides a transition 
between the first and second groups where it belongs through the identity of its 
form. It is in the C mode, with tonic F. 

No. 7 is the last to consider here. And it stands apart, as its melodic inspiration 
is broader than in the other tunes. It is linked, however, to the others by a small 
formula which is common to all (excepting in Nos. 3 and 6, where it fails to ap- 
pear) and occurs in No. 7 in the bars 13, 14, and 15; No. 4, in the bars 9, 10, and 11; 
No. 8, in 11 and 12; No. 8°, in the sections 5 and 6; No. g, in the bars 12 and 13; 
No. 9*, in the sections 12 and 13; No. 12, in the bars 10, 11 and 12; No. 13, in the 
sections 10 and 11. After an introduction with a theme of a lyric flavor, in the 
G mode with the tonic G, repeated twice with rythmic and melodic variations, the 
song makes a fresh start with a short span, where it seems to modulate in G major 
to the mode of C by the introduction of a F sharp which is merely transitory. This 
F sharp reverts to F natural two bars later with all the features of the seventh 
grade of the G mode. This span or section is repeated with a variation. Then a 
third section ends in the mode of G, with tonic G. 








NOTES & QUERIES 
NA 


Wisconsin PastimEs:—Reading “Going to See the Widow,” (JAF, 64 [1951], 223), 
reminded me of a relative’s experiences in the old logging days when he worked op 
‘drives’ and in lumber camps from 1897 to 1910 in Oconto County. On the first Saturday 
night in camp, older fellows who had been in camp before would clean up and shave, 
When asked by a newcomer if they were going somewhere, they would reply, “Oh, 
we're going to Callahan’s Dance.” Of course, he would ask to go along. Meanwhile, 
several men had started out ahead, a few with rifles. By the time the others had come 
along with the newcomer, they would hear a loud howling like a pack of wolves, and 
Indian war whoops. Then a shot would ring out and one of the fellows would yell, 
“They got me,” and drop to the ground. Finally, several were lying on the ‘tote’ road 
that the newcomer and the others were walking on. By this time he was terrified and 
would usually start back to camp yelling, “Let me in, let me in.” On the path to the 
bunkhouse, those who had remained in camp had placed pots and pans over which he 
would stumble in his frantic haste to reach the door. As he opened the door he would 
fall into a tub of water. This completed the initiation. One night, a fellow took off in 
the wrong direction and got lost. They searched for him all night and most of the next 
day until they found him. The camp boss said, “No more Callahan’s Dance around here 
from now on. Why, that would have been a state’s prison offense for sure if that boy 
would’a died from cold and fright.” I have heard other versions of this since from differ- 
ent parts of the state. Last summer I heard a similar version from a former lumberjack 
in Forest County. 

‘Snipe Hunt’ was known among lumberjacks and hunters in northern Wisconsin. 
The new recruit would be given a large bag or gunnysack and told to wait at a certain 
spot while the others drove the snipes in his direction. They would fire a few shots when 
they were out of sight, just to make it look good. After an hour or two of ‘holding the 
bag’ he would finally realize that it was all a joke and would start back for camp with 
murder in his heart! A variant of this from Ladysmith stations the newcomer in the 
middle of a bridge while the others are to drive the snipes from both sides of the bridge. 
“You just can’t miss em that way!” 

‘Squirrel,’ ‘Shove-shove,’ and many other indoor games or pastimes of the lumber- 
jacks also had a practical-joke angle. There were many forms of wrestling too with the 
old-fashioned roller-towel, ‘Tirer au poigne’ (wrist-pulling), and ‘Jambette,’ which | 
remember seeing many times as a child in a typical lumber town. In this, each man 
placed his hands on the other fellows’ shoulders and had to keep them there. The idea 
was either to corner him or trip him. As a result, two fellows doing the ‘Jambette’ looked 
like dancers, as each did his share of fancy footwork while trying to trip up his opponent 
and yet retain his balance and stay on his feet. 

‘Seeing stars in the daytime’ was popular years ago among Oconto County children. 
A visitor or new resident in the neighborhood would be asked if he or she would like to 
see stars in the daytime. The answer was, usually, “yes.” He would be taken to the 
woodshed or down in the cellar or other dark place, and the armhole of a coat sleeve 
would be fitted over his face. He would then be asked, “Do you see the stars yet?” The 
answer would be, “no.” “Then close your eyes and open them real quick.” At that, a 
cup of cold water would descend into the blinking eyes to the utter discomfort of the 
victim who wouldn’t rest until he found someone who “wanted to see the stars;” (I 
know because I was initiated when I was ten!). 








Milton Junction, Wisconsin Mrs. Morton H. Starr 
(Continued on page 238) 
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CONTEMPORARY FOLK BELIEFS OF A 
SLAVE INDIAN BAND! 


By June Herm MacNeisu 


HIS paper is an exposition of the nature and the vitality of indigenous folk 

knowledge as it has been preserved in one “bush” band of Slave Indians of 

the Mackenzie River region in Canada’s Northwest Territories.” The mate- 
rial discussed is limited to those traditional modes of belief and action that pre- 
sume a reality or a causality rejected by modern Western thought, plus traditional 
oral literature. These data were collected by myself and Teresa Carterette, col- 
laborator in the field, over a fourteen month period, during which time the com- 
munity and its inhabitants were under continual observation either by both of us 
or by Carterette singly. This period of contact made it possible in many instances to 
evaluate the vitality of various items of folk belief and practice in the culture of 
today, or, phrased another way, the import that the different items carry for the 
members of the community. These assessments are indicated from time to time in 
the text. 


NAKA*™ 


Of all the extant aboriginal folklore, the belief in naka" is one of the liveliest 
in terms of the amount of attention directed toward it. The naka” are mysterious 
people who are believed to roam the bush (forest) in the summer. When speaking 
of them in English, Indians generally use the word “spy.” Indeed, both Indian and 
White “spies” are believed to exist. The latter are in some instances identified as 


1A general study of the socio-cultural life of a Slave Indian band, of which the material in 
this paper is but a small part, was made possible by grants-in-aid from the Indian Research 
Committee of the Canadian Social Science Research Council, and from the Council proper. I 
would like to take this opportunity to express my appreciation of this aid to the Council, to 
the members of the Indian Research Committee, and to T. F. MclIlwraith, Chairman of the 
Committee, who has been most helpful and encouraging. The National Museum of Canada 
generously contributed vital field equipment for the project. I am most grateful to F. J. 
Alcock, Chief Curator of the National Museum, and to Douglas Leechman and Marcel Rioux 
of the Division of Anthropology, for their aid and interest in the field-work. Special mention 
must be accorded my husband, R. S. MacNeish, Archeologist at the National Museum, who 
first gained entrée into the community studied, and who made manifold contributions to the 
success of the project. Teresa Carterette, as co-worker in the field, pursued the work alone 
through the winter of 1951-52 at some personal and financial sacrifice and many of her 
observations and reports are incorporated in this paper, so that she is, as regards the factual 
material presented, a co-author. She is not responsible, however, for the categorizations and 
generalizations in this paper; they are my own. 

2 “Bush Indians” are to be distinguished from those Slave Indians and metises who main- 
tain semi-permanent or full-time residences at trading post settlements and are thus in con- 
tinual contact with Whites and White institutions. The bush Indian, whose livelihood is hunt- 
ing and trapping, lives in a small isolated community (from four to ten household units) that 
is a bilocal extended family. The bush band studied remains anonymous in this paper out of 
deference to the wishes of its members. 
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actual foreign agents or soldiers, such as Russians. In general discussion, however, 
no distinction is made between the behavior of Indian naka" and White “spies.” 
The description of behavior appears to apply to both varieties—Indian and White. 
Some Dog Rib Indians are identified as being naka”. Similarly, a group of Indian 
naka" known as the “Lee Simon people” live near Fort Nelson, but are said to have 
roamed as far north as Fort Wrigley (a distance of about 200 miles). 

naka” are to be feared only in the summer. During the winter months they live 
underground “like bears,” subsisting on the meat they dried the previous summer, 
They also lay in a wood supply for the winter, kept, with their meat, inside their 
subterranean houses. The only external evidence of these dwellings is the smoke 
from their fires, which issues from a small hole in the ground. naka" stay under- 
ground all winter; thus no tracks belonging to them are ever seen in the snow. 
One old man of the community once came upon the sign of a naka" dwelling in 
winter—he saw smoke coming out of a hole in the ground. He departed imme- 
diately, but did not mention his experience until spring. 

With the advent of spring, when the growth of foliage renders visibility in the 
bush very poor, the naka” emerge from their winter houses. Sometimes they travel 
alone, but usually they are in groups of six or seven. There are no women naka", 
only men who prowl through the bush and, hidden by dense foliage, spy on vil- 
lages, seeking to capture women and children. In response to a question, one 
informant surmised that they must all be young men because “they try to find the 
girl . . . don’t think old men do that.” Although they desire women for sexual 
purposes, this aim apparently does not extend to the children they abduct—they 
merely want children because they (the maka") are “not married.” 

Informants had never “heard” of naka” killing a man, although in former days 
men would occasionally kill a maka". Indeed, men today may pursue naka" to 
frighten them away from the village. One male informant stated that sometimes, 
when men trail a naka", they find the tracks leading to an underground house 
where the naka" has fled. If one man remains at the naka” lair after the other men 
depart “sometimes naka" coming up again.” At this point in the narration, there 
was nervous laughter from the informant and a reference to being “shy.” It seems 
likely that the naka” would attack the man sexually, but that the informant was 
too embarrassed (“shy”) to say so directly. 

naka" sometimes make their presence known in the bush by whistling, espe- 
cially to women. Men often identify a naka”’s presence by coming across strange 
boot or shoe tracks in the bush. Unlike ordinary Indians, naka" seem always to 
wear hard-soled footgear rather than moccasins. Nor do they keep dogs. 

Forest fires are sometimes attributed to naka”. These forest fires develop from 
the signal fires that a naka" lights to communicate with a “partner,” who then an- 
swers him with another smoke signal. Certain recent forest fires have been this 
attributed to this activity of naka", because boot tracks were found in the vicinity 
of the fire. 

From the above description, it can be seen that naka” are credited with no real 
supernatural powers, yet certain of their attributes and activities set them apart 
from ordinary people. Indeed, some of the attributes puzzle the Indians, to wit: 
where do naka" get their rifles, boots, clothing, and other equipment? How do they 
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Contemporary Folk Beliefs of a Slave Indian Band 


manage to survive the mosquitoes as they roam the bush in the summer? (One 
informant surmised they must have some sort of insect repellent.) 

That the fear of naka” is lively in most women and children is evidenced by 
the fact that, though intrepid in entering the bush alone in winter, they are 
timorous of it in summer. Children generally do not go into the bush in the warm 
months unless accompanied by adults, nor do the women enter it alone. On several 
occasions, the ethnologists were requested by a child or an adult woman to ac- 
company that person on some task that required entering the bush. 

Informants report experiences that they, or others of their acquaintance, have 
had with naka”. One middle-aged man told of encountering a naka" in his youth 
while he was tracking moose. The naka” was sitting on a log with his back to the 
hunter. He “looked awful, like a Cree half-breed . . . had a beard, and a scarf tied 
around his head.” The hunter quietly departed, though he hid in a tree later when 
he heard sounds that he thought might be those of the naka”. 

The disappearance of a twelve year old boy from a neighboring village about 
four years ago is generally attributed to abduction by naka". The child was camp- 
ing with an adult relative in the bush in the spring. The man left the camp for a 
while, and when he returned the boy was gone. Men from both communities aided 
in the search and followed the boy’s trail for some distance. The trail eventually 
disappeared, and, after that point, it is surmised, a naka” captured him. Subsequent 
reports filtered back to the relatives that the boy was seen in the vicinity of Fort 
Nelson, apparently with the “Lee Simon people.” 

One member of the community under study was attacked by a maka" when he 
wandered, intoxicated, into the bush. He returned home bruised and battered, and 
the next day the men found the scene of the struggle, where the bush was tram- 
pled and torn up, and the tracks of the naka" were discovered. The wife of the 
assaulted individual has several times reported hearing naka" in the bush or 
espied them peering through the window. A fruitless pursuit on the part of the men 
usually follows such a report. 

In the summer of 1952, news came down the Mackenzie River via the river 
boats that a group of White “spies,” wearing uniforms, had been seen by an Indian 
tending his rabbit snares out from a trading post on Great Slave Lake. The local 
Slavey there organized a search posse, but after considering the possibility that 
the “spies” might put up a fight, they thought better of their project and returned 
home. Among the recipients of the rumor there were speculations that the “spies” 
might be Russians. 

The belief in naka” has a well-documented history among the interior Athabas- 
cans,® and there is good reason to believe that in earlier days it had a good ground- 
ing in reality—in accord with the surreptitious wife-stealing and warfare practices 
of the region. One White settler in the Northwest Territories has recorded the 
actual killing of a naka” by a band of Mountain Indians, neighbors to the Slaves 
proper, with whom he was travelling near the headwaters of the Nahanni River, 
about 1905.* After several days of being trailed by naka”, one of them was shot by a 
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3See, for example, B. R. Ross, “The Eastern Tinneh,” Annual Report to the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution (Washington, 1866), p. 309. 
4 “The Poole Field MS,” National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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member of the Mountain Indian party. His bloody trail was followed some dis. 
tance, and it was evident that the other maka” were carrying the wounded indi. 
vidual. Later a married woman of the band confessed that the “Liard Chief's son” 
was her lover, and that it was probably his party that were the “naka".” The set. 
tler subsequently verified her supposition—it was her lover who had been wounded, 
and he died a few months later. 


BLoop AND HUNTING INJUNCTIONS 


There are a series of beliefs and practices active today that have a common 
underlying theme, namely, the danger of blood and the concommitant need to 
handle it carefully. This anxiety regarding blood is manifested in the alacrity with 
which any blood from slain animals or from accidents to human beings is wiped 
up from the floor of the cabin. Children are thoroughly aware of the necessity of 
observing this practice. “Clean it up, it’s not good to leave blood on the floor,” a 
twelve year old girl counseled when a scuffle between two boys in the ethnologists 
cabin resulted in a nosebleed. One informant explained that if children should 
urinate on blood left on the floor, “bad luck” would follow. In regard to blood 
from animals that have been taken through the use of “medicine,” another in- 
formant stated that a woman or child would die if they should step in the blood. 

The concept of the danger of blood appears to lie back of the restrictions on 
women at the menstrual period and after parturition. All the women of the com- 
munity observe the menstrual tabus. In the instance of the one woman from an 
acculturated “trading post Indian” family who married into the community, social 
pressures, especially from the matriarchs of the community, forced her conformity 
to this tradition. 

A menstruating woman is a threat to the well-being of the male and thus sex- 
ually tabu. During her period, the woman may not cross the threshold of the 
cabin. Two reasons are given for this injunction: to ignore it would bring tuber- 
culosis to her husband and children, and (apparently the more common explana- 
tion) would bring bad luck to her husband in his snaring and hunting activities. 
In recognition of this proscription, houses are built with either a low large window 
or a “little door,” an opening in the wall about three feet high, through which 
women leave the house to attend to elimination needs during their period. They 
go either into a brush shelter built directly around the small exit or go into the 
bush. They must not use the outhouse lest their blood contaminate the family. 
The menstrual bandages are either thrown into the fire or deposited at some dis- 
tance in the bush. 

During her period, a woman “sits down” in one corner of the house, usually 
next to the special exit. She does not walk around the house, nor does she indulge 
in even common household tasks, such as washing and cooking. Her activities are 
restricted to such small immobile pursuits as needlework. If a couple has no chil- 
dren of a helpful age, the entire burden of woman’s work, such as preparing dog 
feed, fetching water, washing clothes and cooking, devolves upon the husband. 

On her first menses, the adolescent girl moves into a tent. Her stay, in the 
present day, is limited to the number of days of her period. A female relative 
may stay with her if the tent is any distance in the bush. 
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Again, during and after childbirth the discharge of blood imposes restrictions 
on a woman and her husband. Some women of the community still retire to a 
separate tent, even in midwinter, for parturition and the recuperation period. 
After childbirth, as during her menses, a woman “sits down,” remaining in one 
corner of the dwelling for as long as any bleeding continues. Apparently this 
period usually lasts for about a month. Sexual abstinence by husband and wife is 
observed during this period. 

Two other interdictions on women, not directly involving blood but concerned 
with the idea of female impurity, are actively observed. These are tabus against a 
woman stepping on or over a man’s rifle or his cap. The rationale again is that 
these actions will bring him bad luck in hunting. In reference to these tabus, it 
may be worth noting that the rifle is not only an objectively important possession 
for hunting, but is commonly employed as a phallic symbol in joking conversa- 
tions. Although no such clear-cut analogic expression was observed in regard to 
the man’s cap, certain behavior and attitudes suggest that the cap is a more or less 
covert symbol of masculinity and manhood. The extent of overt acknowledgement 
of this symbolism was not determined. 

We have seen above that the concern with success in the hunt provides a major 
rationale for the injunctions around blood. This concern is manifested in several 
other practices involving certain animals. 

Moose bones must be thrown in the middle of the river to prevent the dogs 
from eating them, for this would make for bad luck in moose hunting. For the 
same reason, the moosehair that is scraped from the pelt in hide preparation is 
carefully bundled up and destroyed. 

Caribou must never be dispatched with a club. If a barren ground caribou is 
slain in this manner, the herds will cease to come into the eastern fringes of the 
Slavey area in the course of their winter migrations. The fact that the barren 
ground caribou did not come in the winter of 1951-52, was attributed by an in- 
formant to the slaying of a caribou with a stick by an Indian from a neighboring 
band.° 

The only other large game animal is the black bear. The only injunction noted 
for this animal is the prohibition against using the term for bear, sa, while hunt- 
ing, or even apparently while discussing a slain bear. If the bear hears his name 
spoken, men will have “bad luck” in hunting him. For this reason, a bear is re- 
ferred to in these instances as naka". 

For smaller food game, such as rabbits and fish (actually the staples of the 
meat diet) and various fowl, no interdictions exist. Regarding other animals, only 
two injunctions were noted. If a wolf is killed with a rifle, the gun becomes useless 
unless it is “fixed” by passing it under the wolf’s hind leg. A trapped lynx must 
not be bludgeoned to death, as all other trapped animals are, or bad luck for the 
trapper will result. Instead, the lynx must be strangled or shot. One Indian stated 
that he had once clubbed a lynx, because other equipment was lacking, and that he 
“sure had a tough time after that.” 


5 A similar accusation, recounted by a Yellowknife Indian, was recorded by Back over a 
hundred years ago. Captain George Back, R. N., Narrative of the Arctic Land Expedition to 
the Mouth of the Great Fish River, and Along the Shores of the Arctic Ocean, in the years 
1833, 1834, and 1835 (London, 1836), pp. 212-213. 
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To give proper perspective to the above discussion of injunctions affecting hunt. 
ing, it must be noted that there is much empirical knowledge and reasoning te. 
garding causal relations in the physical environment. To cite only two examples: g 
recent severe decline in the muskrat population was attributed to high water dur. 
ing freeze-up the previous fall, thus causing the ice to form so high on the river 
banks that the muskrats in their holes were trapped under the ice and perished; 
and an ecological correlation between an increase in moose and an increase in wolves 
is recognized. There is, furthermore, common recognition of “bad luck” in hunt. 
ing which has no attributable cause, that is, “bad luck” that is in no way a conse. 
quence of improper acts, or even lack of ability in a particular individual, but that 
simply happens occasionally to anyone. 


DEATH PRACTICES AND GHOSTS 


In the main, activities around death and burial are today in accordance with 
Christian custom and, as such, fall outside the scope of this paper. Certain items, 
however, appear to be indigenous tradition or modifications of it. Firstly, the native 
custom of tree burial still partially survives, but is now accorded only to infants 
who die before being baptized. The personal eating utensils, cup and plate, of 
deceased individuals must be thrown into the bush or deposited near the grave, 
Occasionally other personal items may, at the discretion of surviving relatives, be 
placed near the grave as well. Thus, at the community burying ground, the fol- 
lowing items hang from trees near the graves of their deceased owners: an old 
woman’s shawl tied in a neat bundle, a teakettle, an iron file, and a child’s cham- 
ber pot. A dead person’s other possessions are divided among his immediate family 
in accord with need and appropriateness. A dead man’s rifle, however, cannot be 
used by a survivor unless it was specifically bequeathed to him before the owner's 
death. In default of such a bequest, the rifle will “make trouble” for the user, such 
as discharging accidentally and killing him. Therefore, if the rifle has not been 
willed to anyone it is hung in a tree near the owner’s grave. In former days, a 
water-tight tin filled with tobacco was hung near the grave, so that anyone who 
passed could “have a smoke.” Another custom, evidently still observed by some, 
was for a passerby to pluck a willow twig and lightly tap the surface of the grave 
with it—“just like saying hello.” 

There appears to be little anxiety about or interest in ghosts (tzuni). As a class, 
no malicious acts are attributed to them. One person stated that the ghost of a de- 
ceased person would return a couple of weeks after death and “just look around 
at where he used to live.” The dogs will howl because they can see the ghost. Peo- 
ple are not afraid of the ghost, the informant explained matter-of-factly, because 
they cannot see it (ergo, they do not know of the spectre’s presence). 

There are a few hints that some anxiety about ghosts does exist, as follows. 
The one individual cited as being afraid of a ghost was an older woman of a 
neighboring group—the ghost being her deceased husband who returns in dreams 
and attempts to kill her. It is said (by her son-in-law) that she continues to see 
her husband’s spectre after awakening. Apparently ghost-fear was largely respon- 
sible for the flight of an aged woman (of the band under study) from the regional 
hospital after the corpse of her deceased roommate was kept in an adjoining room 
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for two days, although other factors were involved as well. Survivors temporarily 
yacate a dwelling following a death in it. Such an action may reflect fear of a re- 
turning spirit; the rationale given for this practice, however, is that it helps pre- 
yent the small children of the household from “missing” the dead person. 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT, MEDICINE, AND SHAMANISM 


It is apparently within the last fifty years that the guardian spirit complex began 
to die out, and with it shamanism and much medicine lore. In the community 
studied, no one in the under-forty-five age group had a guardian spirit. Concern- 
ing the three males who were fifty-five or older, it was established that one defi- 
nitely has a guardian spirit, and it is likely that the other two do also, as they know 
how to “sing” or to “cure,” a talent which is derived from the aid of the tutelary 
familiar. 

The guardian spirit seems to have been the ultimate source of all supernatural 
power which an individual might possess. Through dreaming, the individual com- 
municated with the guardian spirit and vice versa. It was from the spirit that one 
received knowledge of how to obtain “medicine.” The medicine aided in hunting 
and curing. Everyone had medicine in former days, but certain individuals became 
professional shamans as well, receiving fees for curing. 

The concept of “medicine” is understood by present-day Slaveys (see example 
given below) to refer either to actual plant materials that, through the aid of the 
guardian spirit, contain inherent power, or to express the concept of the super- 
natural power itself which aids the individual in curing, hunting, and in magical 
feats.° 

The guardian spirit and medicine, in former days. The following account is 
adapted from several conversations with one informant (F. P.): 


In the old days, everybody, men and sometimes women, had medicine. It was really 
good for curing, just like a [White] doctor’s medicine. It was good for the hunt, too. 
With medicine you just think about the kind of animal you want to kill. It’s pretty easy 
then to do so. 

A man would dream that some guy came and talked to him. In the dream, that guy 
would tell him where to find medicine, what kind of plant was good medicine. When 
the man awoke, he would see an animal going away from him. That animal was the 
guy who had talked to him in the dream. That guy would come back at other times, 
too—like when a man was using his medicine for curing—and tell the man what to do. 
The animal that was seen going away was not eaten by the man. Maybe the animal was 
a moose, or a bear. It would come in dreams and talk to the man. A man would never 
hunt or eat that [guardian] animal. 

The teens were a good age to have these dreams. Sometimes a man was older than 
that when he dreamed the first time. A good way to get dreams was to go into the bush. 
Sometimes the dream visitor would give the dreamer a piece of fur, or maybe a piece 


® For a description of the contents of a Fort Nelson Slave medicine bag, see John J. Honig- 
mann, Ethnography and Acculturation of the Fort Nelson Slave (Yale University Publica- 
tions in Anthropology, 33, New Haven, 1946), 77-78. The fact that our informants always 
described the actual medicine articles as plants of some sort, may stem from recently developed 
interest in herbal knowledge, possibly through Cree influence. See below, under “Therapeutic 
beliefs and practices” and accompanying footnote. 
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of moccasin [moosehide?]. The person would keep that gift with him and sleep with 
it under his pillow [evidently to promote dreaming ]. 

In the old days, sometimes people would sit around in a circle, and put their [ bundles 
of] medicine in the center, and sometimes something moving, like a spark, could be 
seen passing between the little piles of medicine. 

People don’t have dreams and medicine now like they used to. Young boys now 
don’t do that. I didn’t do that myself. My stepfather knows how to cure, and he has 
dreams—he is talked to in them. 


Curing and magical practices: shamans. Singing over a sick person and with- 
drawing foreign objects from his body by sucking appear to have been the two 
major activities of the curing ceremony. In former days, everybody had some 
knowledge and abilities along these lines. Thus, from F. P.: 


Old Antoine [recently deceased] and Old John, my step-father, both knew how to 
cure. Old Antoine knew how to sing, but he didn’t know how to “do with the mouth” 
[suck]. Old John knows how to use the mouth, but he doesn’t know how to sing. Old 
John kept my mother alive that way [by sucking practices] for seven years. She had 


T. B. Old John was taken to the hospital and couldn’t help her any more, that is why 
she died. 


When a professional shaman’ was called in to cure, he was given payment, 
such as a pair of mitts or moccasins, before the ceremony was performed. Singing 
was an important part of the ceremony, which is today called in English a “medi- 
cine sing.” The shaman did not use a drum. A tall pole might be erected with a 
long line coming down from it. This line was then held, but whether by the 
patient or the shaman was not clear in the informant’s account. F. P. recalled the 
following events in describing ceremonies performed about twenty years ago by an 
old shaman named Gah-lia, now dead for many years. 


My younger sister Mary got her nickname, tale, from old Gah-lia during a medicine 
sing for her. She was sick as a little girl, used to jump all the time. Old Gah-lia sang 
for her and cured her. He understood what little children say. The name tale came to 
him in a song. It doesn’t mean anything in our language. 

Old Gah-lia could take things out of people with his mouth. Once he sucked some- 
thing sharp out of a person, and then spat it in his [own] hand. Another time, he 
sucked out some blood and spat it in his hand. There was something all twisted like a 
hair or worm in the blood. It was alive and it moved in his hand. [Here the informant 
wrinkled his nose and shuddered to express squeamishness.] Afterwards, he threw it 
in the fire. 

I saw one old medicine sing guy [unclear if the shaman here referred to is Gah-lia or 
not] take a bullet in the palm of his hand, pull the cartridge away and melt the lead 
right in his hand. When he threw the lead in the fire, it burned just as if he had thrown 
grease into it. He also used to take a file or any other piece of iron and work it with 
both hands so that it bent and then went back to its real shape without being softened. 


Medicine, today. It has been shown above how medicine was derived in the 
old days from the guardian spirit, and that every man, through his guardian spirit, 
7A “medicine man” is called dene i*ko*eli. The dene, meaning “man,” may be a super- 


fluous addition in an attempt to make a direct literal translation from English. As near as the 
informant (F.P.) could express the meaning, :"ko” means “somebody who is the head.” 
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ssessed medicine which aided him in the food quest and in maintenance of 
health. Today the possession of medicine is no longer a personal requisite and most 
people have none. Belief in the power of medicine has not entirely perished, how- 
ever, among the bush Slavey. It appears still to be the subject of occasional rumor 
and speculation. The following account by B. V. of the present day nature and 
operation of medicine brings out that individuals today obtain it by purchase. Also, 
as is brought out below, all medicine has potentialities for either good or evil; its 
action depends on the desires of the person possessing it, and whether or not he 
handles it properly. 


Medicine is good for hunting and trapping. If you are hunting a moose and use 
medicine, the medicine will make the moose go crazy and run right toward you, or 
lie down and let you come up and shoot him easily. It is not good to carry medicine 
when drunk because if you get mad and wish that somebody will die, then it will 
happen. Medicine works for whatever you want it to work for—you think about what 
you want, and it happens. It can be used to get a woman, but it is not good [moral] to 
do that, to use medicine to make a woman go [sexually] crazy. 

Since we have had a new game warden, there have been lots of fires. There were 
lots of fires when the old game warden was here too. But in the months between those 
two men, when there was no game warden, there were no fires. That’s funny. Maybe 
somebody who doesn’t like game wardens around is making trouble for them by using 
medicine to make fires start. 

Medicine is taken out of the ground. The person takes sticks, leaves, roots, stuff like 
that and makes them into a little bundle, maybe about a cupful. 

The Crees make really good medicine. A person will pay two or three hundred 
dollars for just a little bit. Really good medicine costs about one thousand dollars. Joe 
and Harry [two young men from neighboring settlements] both have medicine. Both 
of them bought it; they didn’t make it themselves. Joe bought his from a Cree Indian 
in Fort Nelson. Some people around here have medicine of their own making. Old men 
have medicine of that kind. [ Although not stated by the informant, it seems likely that 
these old men have their own medicine by virtue of possessing a guardian spirit. ] 

It is not good for a married man to have medicine. If he uses medicine in trapping, 
the medicine gets into the fur and blood of the animals. If the animal is skinned in the 
house and blood gets on the floor, the wife and children will die right away if they 
step in that blood, It is O. K. to skin an animal in the house as long as medicine was 
not used to catch it. Medicine is O. K. for a single man [because he has no wife and 

children to endanger]. A man must not bring his medicine into the house; he leaves it 
outside somewhere. Then when he goes hunting or on the trapline he carries the medi- 
cine with him [the medicine must be on his person in order to use it]. 


SUPERNATURAL ANIMALS 


The guardian spirit-animal appears to have been the most important type of 
supernatural animal in former days, in terms of influence upon the lives of human 
beings. But, as we have seen, guardian animals are today well on the road to 
limbo since members of the younger generation no longer possess them, even 
though some still accept their existence. 

Two other varieties of supernatural animals are recognized—giant underground 
animals and birds associated with thunder and lightning storms. Some, if not all, 
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of the Indians today place some credence in their existence, but as these animal 
manifest themselves but rarely they are not much thought about. Summaries of 
accounts given of these animals follow. 


Giant underground animals: 


There are giant animals that live underground. When they move, they cause land. 
slides or great cracks to appear in the earth. A few years ago, a great mass of earth 
fell from the bluff at the juncture of the Mackenzie and Liard Rivers. This was caused 
by the movement of one of these animals. [One informant stated that these animals ar 
like fish, in that they have no legs.] They may stay dormant underground for five 
six years, then they may move because they want to go into the water. A few years ago 
some Liard River men were on Mills Lake [at the outlet of Great Slave Lake] in; 
powerboat. One of these big animals was in the lake. It was like a big dory [a pickerel} 
It was so big that the fin on its back was as tall as a tree. It made such big waves that 
the boat capsized. The men were really scared. One of these men died the next yea 
[presumably from the fright]. 

Old Golon was camping at the Moose river one time, alone. He saw a big one—a 
big as a man and a canoe. Little by little it slid under the water. 


Thunderbird: 


When lightning strikes, a dead bird can be found at the spot where it hit. This bird 
has a black body with gold on its wings. Old John was out in the bush one time and 
found this sort of bird. Then he saw a cloud in the west, just about the size of a man 
hand. A big storm came up [from this cloud], and Old John ran fast from the cloud. 
This was the “father coming”—that is what Indians say, when they see a storm like that: 
“father comes.” [Note the similar motif in the folktale of the man-eating birds who 
were taught to eat fish. ] 


Two accounts of supernatural events involving men and animals were received 
that are difficult to classify. Summaries of the accounts follow. 


Frogs extracting blood: 


There are little frogs around here that take blood from people. If you are out in th 
bush and a small frog is calling a short distance from where you stand, that frog i 
taking blood out of you. If you catch it and tear off its legs, you see blood coming out- 
that’s your blood. [When the informant was asked how the frog extracted the blood 
from a distance, he explained “just like electricity.” ] 


Man appearing as moose: 


A man will be out hunting and see a moose. He can see its “horns.” The hunter 
raises his gun to shoot, and as he does, he feels a chill run over him. He raises his gu 
again, and again feels cold. The third time he starts to shoot, the hunter suddenly ses 
that it is not a moose at all, but another hunter. [The informant cited two cases knows 
to him of this phenomenon, the events in both instances being as described. The seconé 
hunter is not a supernatural, but another human being, often an acquaintance of the 
first. The informant could give no explanation as to the cause of, or agency bringing 
about, the warning chill or as to why a man should look like a moose]. 
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FoLKTALEs 


The two brothers and The baby stories (titles mine) presented below were re- 
counted by a middle-aged man (F. P.) who heard them as a boy from the old 
man who founded the present community. The informant stated that these were 
all he could recall, as he had heard no “old stories” for many years. He tells these 
tales occasionally to his smaller children. Although the subject was not pursued 
exhaustively, it is my impression that a paucity of knowledge of old tales is prob- 
ably the rule today among the non-aged adult population.§ 


The travels of the two brothers and the reform of the man-eating animals 


In the old days the animals used to eat people. That was before two brothers made 
a trip from Great Slave Lake to the Arctic Ocean. These brothers started out from Great 
Slave Lake when they were young men and followed the Mackenzie River downstream. 
One went along one side of the river and the other went along the other side. They 
did not see each other until they reached the Ocean. By the time they had finished the 
trip they were both old men, so old that they leaned on sticks as they walked. As they 
made their journey they “fixed” the animals so they would not eat men; they “fixed” 
the fish too. Thus, for example: 

“The moose used to eat people. That guy [one of the two brothers] went to talk to 
the moose. He gave the moose some willow. That guy asked the moose, ‘How did that 
taste?’ The moose said ‘pretty nice.’ That guy told the moose, ‘You better eat willow 
after this.” The moose never ate people afterwards.” Similarly, “There was a bird, eagle, 
that used to eat people. That guy climbed up into the nest. There v2 two baby birds 
there. The guy threw one baby out of the nest. Then a storm came, lots of thunder 
and lightning. The baby bird said, “That’s my father coming.’ After the storm, the 
father bird came. Then there was another storm, with thunder and lightning. “That’s 
my mother coming.’ The mother bird came. That guy gave the birds fish, saying, ‘You 
better try eating that.’ The eagles ate the fish. ‘How did that taste?’ The eagles said, 
‘Tastes pretty good.’ That guy said, “You better eat fish now, don’t eat people any more.’ 
After that, birds just ate fish.” 

During the life-time trip of the brothers down the opposite sides of the Mackenzie, 
several new features of topography were formed. Near Wrigley Harbor, in the region 
where Great Slave Lake drains into the Mackenzie, one of the brothers hunted a giant 
beaver. The spot was formerly known to Indians for this reason as Beaver Point. All the 
islands around Wrigley Harbor were originally “beaver food”—caches of poplar piled 
up for winter fodder. One of the nearby hills is flat on top, as if it had been cut off. 
Here the hunter sat, watching for the beaver. He did not get that beaver, however. 
One time that beaver smacked his tail against the water where Mills Lake is now. The 
blow from his tail enlarged Mills Lake to its present size, and the water that was 
splashed out formed the smaller lakes around Mills Lake. 

The hunter continued to hunt beaver along the length of the Mackenzie. Mustard 
Lake [at the headwaters of the Horn River, which drains into the Mackenzie from the 
cast] was one place where he stalked a beaver. Here again he was unsuccessful. Finally, 


*Extreme difficulties in securing interpreters and in coping with the vagaries of the aged 
prevented much use of the few aged members of the community as informants. In the sur- 
rounding region there are known to be three or four old men who are both willing to talk (a 
not too common attribute for a Slavey) and well versed in “old stories.” This reputation did 
not accrue to the local old people. 
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he did kill two beavers, a “small” one and a “medium.” [This rating is derived from 
the fur-buyers’ classification of beaver pelts.] Near Fort Wrigley [on the Mackenzie 
River] there is a big reddish rock that stands up high and has willows growing around 
it. “They say” that is where one of the brothers shot a beaver and stretched the skin, 
At another place, where one of the brothers killed and cooked a beaver, the fire is stil 
burning.® 

In Great Bear River, there is a big arrow sticking out. That is where one of thee 
brothers shot at an owl. During the last war [World War II], when the Army tried tp 
take boats up Great Bear River, they could not get through because of this big arrow 
sticking up [blocking the passage of the boats].!° 

Also, in this same river there is an axe in the water where one of the brother; 
dropped it. When you listen you can hear it moving in the water. 
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The fast-growing baby 


There was a man whose wife died, leaving him with a baby boy. The father packed 
the baby [on his back] wherever he went. One time the man was hunting moose, pack- 
ing the baby as usual. He saw fresh moose signs and hung the baby in a tree, while he 
went after the moose. While he was gone, a wolverine came along and took the baby, 
When the father returned, he found the tracks of the wolverine and of the baby. The 
father started tracking the wolverine. At each camp [which the wolverine made] the 
father saw that the baby’s track was bigger. The father continued tracking, and at each 
camp the baby’s track was bigger than before. The baby grew very fast. Finally, the 
father caught up with the baby. The baby was now a grown man, and did not recog. 
nize his father. 


“Mola” and the Slavey-Cree wars 


The following account was related, through an interpreter, by a 65-year-old 
man. He was told the story by his grandfather. It was related as historical fact, and, 
as regards Slavey-Cree relations and Cree fur raiding, is in complete accord with 
historical knowledge. The account is mainly interesting because of the half-breed 
culture hero called Mola (English White Man). I have been unable to find any 
historical verification of the real existence of this individual. 


The Crees and Chipewyans!? were the first kind of natives to get guns from the 
outside. They used to come way down [downstream on the Mackenzie] here, kill peo- 
ple here, make war. People here just used the bow and arrow. They were scared, the 
gun was too powerful. The enda ‘enemy’ used to take scalps. People here had beaver 


® This is doubtless the burning seam of coal on the Mackenzie River near the mouth of 
Great Bear River that was noted by Alexander Mackenzie in 1789 and is still burning today. 
Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal through the Continent of North America to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, 1789 and 1793 (Toronto, 1927), p. 217. 

10 The “arrow” is probably the huge, oblong rock rising at an angle from the water at the 
south end of the 12 mile set of rapids of the Great Bear River. The statement about the diff- 
culty of passing the arrow with boats probably refers to the fast shallow rapids. In the 1940's 
an attempt was made to deepen the channel there but it was unsuccessful and large vessels stil 
cannot pass through the rapids. 

11 This may be an interpretation of the rumbling of the boulders that roll along the bed 
of Great Bear River, propelled by the powerful current. 

12 Enda, a generic term meaning “enemy,” was used by the informant and the interpreter 
was unsure whether it applied to Crees or Chipewyans or both. Later he settled on the Crees. 
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coats and blankets. The Cree used to take the beaver pelts away from them. My grand- 
father said that the last time the Crees made war un the Slavey, my grandfather was 
just a boy. 

The Crees had guns first. After that, the White men started to come down to this 
country. One of the native girls had a white child. He was called “little Mola.” After 
he grew up, he fought the White men and chased them right back to MacMurray.!® 
After that the Indians made Mola their chief. He sure was a strong guy. My grandfather 
said that in the fall, when the bull moose were fighting, Mola used to kill them with 
just his hands. After they made him chief, when he said something everybody had to 
listen. 

Mola was at Bear Lake when the Crees started to make war. The Crees had guns; the 
White people were helping them. We just had the bow and arrow here. Mola went 
“out” [i.e., out of the North to where the Whites were] to make peace. He found the 
Crees and White people just helping each other. So he told the White men to bring 
guns down here. Mola said, “We want guns and ammunition.” After he made that 
peace, there began to be real York boats on the Mackenzie. Before that, there had been 
only birch bark canoes. That’s how the Hudson Bay Company started. 


The bullet-proof shirt 


One fragmentary anecdote that calls to mind the magical Ghost Dance shirt 
of the Plains Indians was given as an aside (by F. P.), during a discussion of the 
abilities of medicine men. 


Once there was a war and a man who killed enemies with a club. He wore a shirt 
that protected him against bullets, and, although he was shot at, he did not fall. After- 
wards, when he untied the sash around his waist, all the lead that had been shot at him 
fell out from the shirt. All that lead had not touched his body. 


MIscELLANEOUS FOLKLORE 


Below are presented beliefs and sayings that, with a few possible exceptions, 
have little relation to any more comprehensive systems of cosmology or causality. 
The given items do not represent a complete coverage of such lore as is still extant, 
but I believe the topics to be representative. 

Therapeutic beliefs and practices. The Indians generally seek the aid of the 
physician resident in the nearest trading post for their ailments. They do, however, 
employ a few folk remedies. 

Several herbal remedies for ailments are known.’* An herbal tea may be pre- 
pared for stomach pains. For liver ailments, a preparation from a large under- 
water root much favored as food by beavers is said to be efficacious. Another type 
of root, whose native term is translated as “rat bait” because it is a favorite food of 
muskrats, is prepared in several ways for several types of complaints. For head- 
ache, it is burnt and the fumes are inhaled; for cramps, it is ground into a paste 
and applied to the affected area; for a cold, one should “chew a little bit;” finally, 


18 This town on the Athabasca River in Northern Alberta was the doorway to the fur traf- 
fic of the Mackenzie region. 

14 However, Keith, writing in 1810, states that the Slaves of the Fort Simpson region are 
“entirely ignorant of any kind of medical roots or herbs . . .” George Keith’s letters in Louis 
F. R. Masson, Les Bourgeois de la Compagnie du Nord-Ouest (Québec, 1889-90), Série II, p. 89. 
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for a “good time” (i.e., intoxication) one should chew a large piece. A variety of 
fungus boiled into a tea is good for treating tuberculosis. One individual reported 
that after a year or more of pain and loss of vision in one eye, a foreign objec 
was removed and the eye was treated with a wash of willow, sugar, and wat 
boiled together; the scar tissue subsequently disappeared. Other therapeutic meas 
ures are as follows: to stop bleeding, a material prepared from bear liver is used, ; 
little of which, mixed in water and drunk, stops the hemorrhaging of tubercular, 
and the preparation can also be used to stop external bleeding from cuts, etc; baby 
urine placed in the ear is a remedy for earache; holding a whisky jack (a local bird) 
to each eye is a cure for snow blindness; to prevent her baby from having cold 
one woman pinned a religious medal with a circlet of willowroot enclosed in ; 
crocheted bag to the baby’s shirt; rubbing a moose’s windpipe over warts wil 
cause them to disappear. 

Weather. The first three beliefs given resemble European lore and may be é. 
rived from White sources; perhaps the first two have some meteorological justif. 
cation: a red sky presages a chinook wind; a ring around the sun foretells a chang 
in weather; a new moon is associated with cold weather; burning egg-shells in the 
fire will bring a storm; blowing on a whistle will bring rain. 

Influencing child growth. Since the beaver is such a “smart” animal, “the old 
people used to say that giving a child beaver paws to play with would make him 
smart like the beaver.” Today, babies wear bracelets of beaver fur for this reason, 
A baby-boy’s hair is not cut until he is over two years old—his long hair keeps him 
strong and healthy. 

In former days, a baby’s nose would be stroked and pinched to make it well 
shaped and not crooked. Similarly, a female child’s hand was stretched between 
thumb and forefinger to enable her to be a good seamstress, and boys’ fingers were 
molded to enable them to shoot well. There is no evidence that these practices 
are carried out today. 

Miscellaneous causal connections. From actions and reactions observed regard- 
ing the first four beliefs presented, it was seen that some degree of serious credence 
was given to them: drawing or writing in the snow will bring bad luck; if on 
burns firewood in which bees are burrowed, the face will break into boils; you ar 
apt to dream of what is under your pillow or at your head;?° it is bad luck to work 
or hunt on Sunday; (regular household chores, sawing wood, bringing water, etc, 
are not considered as “work,” nor does fishing or snare-visiting fall under “hunt 
ing;” real hunting, as for moose, is sometimes pursued on Sunday despite this in- 
junction; that some credence is given to the belief, however, is attested by ont 
informant’s speculation that the maiming of a neighboring Indian by a bea 
several years previously could be blamed on the fact that he was hunting on 
Sunday). 

These last two items appear to be just sayings, with no real credence attached: 
if you kill the first mosquito of the season that bites you, you will be plagued by 
mosquito bites all summer; the white spots on your fingernails represent the lies 
you have told or, alternatively, the number of rabbits you will kill. 


15 This belief is probably associated with the disposition of the gift from the guardian spirit 
(see above). 
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NOS TRADITIONS A L'UNIVERSITE 


Par Marius BARBEAU 


NIAS FERRON, jeune pécheur de Shippagan en Nouveau-Brunswick 
dans la Baie-de-Chaleur, s’arrétait 4 Québec, au cours de l’été dernier 
(1952). Profitant de son passage, Luc Lacourciére, professeur titulaire 

de folklore 4 Laval, M®* Félix-Antoine Savard, doyen a la faculté des Lettres, et 
moi-méme, professeur agrégé donnant alors, aux cours d’été, une série de con- 
férences sur notre chanson populaire, nous étions tous trois rassemblés un soir, 
faisant dire 4 Ferron des contes et chanter des complaintes de son pays. Un appareil 
devant lui enregistrait sur ruban magnétique, pour les Archives de Folklore a 
[Université, un fabliau, celui du bicheron qui avait perdu sa hache dans la riviére 
et de la sereine (siréne) qui la lui avait retrouvée. 

Or voici une adaptation littéraire de ce conte déja connu ailleurs que je présente 
ici de mémoire, 4 main levée, quitte 4 en reproduire le texte authentique en ap- 
pendice. 


Une fois, il est bon de vous dire, un pécheur, debout sur la quille de sa barge atterrie 
au plain,? bouettait ses crocs? avec des coques® fraiches, et d’amples gestes circulaires 
enroulait lentement sur le pont sa ligne interminable en projetant les crocs au dehors.* 
Sa tache enfin finie, avant de pousser vers le large en degras® pendant la matinée, il 
saisit sa hache pour appointir une cheville de bordage. Par mégarde il échappe |’outil, 
qui tombe et disparait dans la mer. Le voila qui braille et se lamente tous les saints. 
“Ma hache, ma hache, bon saint Expédit!” La perte est grande pour un pécheur pauvre 
comme du sel, lui qui n’a guére que son grément pour nourrir femme et enfants dans 
une cabane de bois rond A |’Echouerie.® Une sereine’ sort de la mer sur les entrefaites 
et lui demande pourquoi les hauts cris. Il vient de perdre sa hache. Pour lui, c’est comme 
perdre sa main gauche. —Patience! répond la sereine, pe te la trouverai ben manque!” 
La femme 4 queue de poisson plonge a pic, fait sonner la hache sur le roc au fond, 
réapparait ruisselante, pose une main sur |’étambot et de l’autre tend une hache au 
pécheur. Tout surpris, les yeux écarquillés, il regarde. Mais cette hache n’est pas la 
sienne: rutilante au soleil, elle est en or vif. Il ne peut pas l’accepter. —Pose-la quand 
méme sur l’étambot A ton cété,” lui dit la sereine. Puis elle replonge et fait sonner une 
autre hache sur le roc au fond. Emergeant aussitét, la hache qu’elle lui tend cette fois 
est du plus fin argent, pale comme la lune. Le pauvre homme, trop honnéte pour prendre 


1 Plage. 

* Mettait des appats 4 ses hamecons. 

3 Molusques bivalves. 

‘Cette maniére de placer la ligne sur le pont est propre 4 Port-Daniel et 4 la céte sud de la 
Gaspésie. Sur la céte d’en face, au Nouveau-Brunswick, on retire la ligne pour la rejeter du 
coté opposé, aprés avoir bouetté les crocs. 

5 A marée baissante. 

® Echouerie, en Gaspésie et sur les cétes maritimes, veut dire plage ott les pécheurs échouent 
leurs barques pécheuses. 

* Vieille maniére de dire siréne. 
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un outil qui n’est pas le sien, une fois de plus esquisse un geste de refus. —Poselg ; | 


cété de l'autre!” dit la femme de mer, qui une troisiéme fois plonge et replonge. Sonn, 
une autre hache sur le roc au fond. Puis la sereine remonte présenter au pécheur wy 
outil de fer rouillé et pas guére coupant. S’éclantant® de rire, le bonhomme reconnait 5 
hache et la reprend avec bien des remerciements. Bonne mére! faut dire que ¢a lui sau 
la vie. Rien de plus pressé, il veut remettre 4 la femme-poisson la hache d’or et la hack 
d’argent, mais: —Pas la peine! dit-elle. Fais-en ton profit, parce que tu es honnéte san; 
pareil.” Pour un pécheur de morue, ces haches, sans compter la sienne, étaient un yn 
trésor. Depuis ce jour, il ne connut plus la misére, et sa péche en mer devint meryej. 
leuse. La nouvelle de sa bonne chance s’ébruita sur le plain. Pas si fous, d’autres pécheun 
voulurent bien tenter leur fortune. A tour de rdle, ils jetérent leur hache A la me, 
Semblablement la sereine 4 leur aide se mit 4 plonger dans la mer au fond et & ley 
présenter une hache d’or. Sans scrupule aucun, ils la prirent tout court, comme étant 
leur. Pour les chatier de leur fourberie, elle leur dit: —Tu es un fieffé menteur. $j 
veux ta hache, plonge toi-méme au fond.” C’est pourquoi, s’ils s’en tirérent sans ¢ 
noyer, ils végétérent pour toujours dans la misére noire. Voila la raison pour laquelk 
il y a depuis tant de pauvreté 4 Miscou, 4 Trocadie, 4 Caraquet et partout ov se trouvent 
hommes et poissons en degras, au large des crans rouges. 


Voici a grands traits, ou tout comme, le récit que le jeune Cayen de Shippiga 
nous raconta, 4 nous folkloristes et maitres és lettres de Laval qui toujours sommes 
a l’afftt de dires et de chants populaires. D’ordinaire, c’est la jeunesse bacheliére en 
mal de lettres et de sciences qui gravit la pente de la hautaine université. Cette 





fois—et ce n’est pas la seule depuis quelques années—c’était l’université méme, pa | 


notre entremise, qui se penchait humblement sur un illettré de Cadie,® qu’il serait 
faux d’appeler ignorant, puisque céans il nous en apprenait de son cru. De passage 
4 la Céte-au-Canot,”” au pied du Séminaire, ce type analphabétique était, im. 
promptu, devenu notre maitre. De lui nous engrangions une gerbe de son savoir 
oral, savoir obscur mais incommensurable d’un peuple issu jadis, par les ancétres, 
surtout de la vieille province frangaise du Poitou en basse Loire. 

Doit-on rester insensible 4 la valeur de tels dires, échantillonnés dans le fabliau 
de la hache perdue et de la sereine, qu'il convient d’appeler traditionnels et an- 


tiques? Ou encore, pouvez-vous mettre en doute la sincérité des folkloristes que | 


nous sommes, dans leur poursuite du savoir 4 ses sources vives parmi le peuple? 
Apprenez donc ici la détermination qu’ils ont prise, avec l’appui clairvoyant de 
leurs chefs, de l'incorporer désormais dans le programme universitaire des humani- 
tés: pas de licence és lettres sans folklore! 


En eussiez-vous la moindre doutance, que vous auriez trouvé surprenant d’ouit | 
la joyeuse exclamation du professeur Lacourciére aussit6t qu’il reconnut, dans |i | 


hache et la sereine, le fabliau classique de la cognée perdue. Maitre Luc, pourquoi 
tant d’émoi pour si peu? Et voici sa réponse en deux mots: “Mais c’est 1a la fable 
de La Fontaine: Le Bacheron et Mercure (Livre Cinquiéme).” Non pas, entendez- 
le bien, la fable du “Bonhomme” répétée ici de mémoire, mais le méme theme 


8 “Dieux et Déesses s’éclatérent de rire.” Rabelais, Pantagruel, Le Quart Livre, Jacques 
Boulenger, ed., p. 555. 

® Cadie ou la Cadie est tiré d’un nom micmac, des cétes maritimes du Canada. 

10Nom ancien de la céte abrupte et fourchue qui coupe les remparts de Québec, a la rue 
des Remparts en bas de I’Université, o4 nous faisions notre cueillette. 
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tout autrement exprimé, indépendamment transmis dans la tradition de bouche, 
guthentique et toujours vivant sans ambages, depuis l’antiquité jusqu’a nous. Cette 
fois-ci, il réapparait primesautier, 4 son état natif, sur les levres d’un Cayen origi- 
naire du Poitou. 

De qui le tenait le bon La Fontaine, dont les sources sont le plus souvent lit- 
téraires ou archéologiques? De répondre, si je ne me trompe, maitre Luc: “De nul 
autre que Frangois Rabelais.”** Le savant doyen de la Faculté des Lettres, M™ 
Savard, de tirer sur le fait des rayons de sa bibliothéque et les Fables de La Fon- 
taine et le plantureux Pantagruel. Le jeune morutier des bancs de Miscou prés de 
Shippagan, ayant cédé la parole a ses hétes, demeurait bouche bée. Il lui était 
maintenant donné d’entendre deux ou trois universitaires, livres en mains et 
débordant de connaissances livresques, gloser sur les origines et les pérégrinations 
mondiales et millénaires de la petite “blague” qu'il venait innocemment de débiter 
et qu'il tient lui-méme de son pére, raconteur de la céte. 

Tout d’abord, voici quelques vers extraits de la fable de La Fontaine qui ex- 
posent sa maniére d’amplifier le théme de la cognée perdue, que ce théme lui soit 
yenu de son ainé chinonais Rabelais, curé de Meudon, ou beaucoup plus haut en 
arri¢re, des fabulistes grecs. 


Un biicheron perdit son gagne-pain / C’est sa cognée. .. / O ma cognée! O ma 
pauvre cognée / .. . Jupiter, rends-la moi. . . / Sa plainte fut de l’Olympe entendue. / 
Mercure vient. Elle n’est pas perdue. .. / Lors une d’or 4 l’homme étant montrée. . . / 
Il la refuse... / .. . Enfin une de bois. / Voila, dit-il, la mienne cette fois... / Tu les 
auras, dit le dieu, toutes trois. / Ta bonne foi sera récompensée. . . / L’histoire en est 
aussitét dispersée; / Et boquillons de perdre leur outil, / Et de crier pour se le faire 
rendre. / ... Mercure aux criards vient encor: / A chacun d’eux il en montre une d’or / 
... La voila! / Mercure. .. / Leur en décharge un grand coup sur la téte. .. / Ne point 
mentir... / C’est le plus sir... 


A son tour notre doyen, M® Savard, brandit son Pantagruel, et en cite une 
variante touffue, farcie d’un humour et d’une érudition phénoménales, que con- 
tient le Prologue du Quart Livre. Ecoutons de brefs extraits de cette longue 
thapsodie: 


A un fils de Prophéte en Israél, fendant du bois prés le fleuve Jordan, le fer de sa 
coingnée eschappa et tomba dedans icelluy fleuve. . . [Ce] pauvre homme villageois 
natif de Gravot, nommé Couillatris. .. , [en] fut bien fasché et marry. Ce fut-il car de 
sa coingnée dépendait son bien et sa vie. . . , sans coingnée mouroit de faim. . . En 
cestuy estrif [embarras] commenga crier, implorer, invoquer Juppiter par oraisons 
moultes disertes, levant la face vers les cieux, les genouilz en terre, la teste nue, les bras 
haulx en I’air, les doigts des mains écarquillez, disant 4 chacun refrain de ses suffrages, 
4 haulte voix, infatiguablement: “Ma coingnée, Juppiter! ma coingnée, ma coingnée. . . !” 
Mercure regarde par la trappe des cieulx, par laquelle ce que l’on dict ¢a-bas en terre ilz 
[les dieux] escoutent; et semble proprement a un escoutillon de navire; et veoid que 
c'est Couillatris qui demande sa coingnée perdue... ... “Vrayement (dict Juppiter), 
nous en sommes bien! . . . A la vérité, sa coingnée luy est en tel pris et estimation que 
seroit 4 un Roy son royaume. Za, ¢4, que cette coingnée soit rendue!” . . . “Za, ¢a (dict 
Juppiter 4 Mercure), descendez présentement 1a-bas, et jectez és pieds de Couillatris 


11 C’est possible qu’il l’ait tenu, comme tant d’autres, des fabulistes grecs de l’école d’Esope. 
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trois coingnées: la sienne, une aultre d’or et une tierce d’argent massives, toutes d’up 
qualibre. Luy ayant baillé l’option de choisir, s’il prend la sienne et s’en contente, donnez. 
lui les deux aultres. S’il en prend aultre que la sienne, couppez-luy la teste avecques |, 
sienne propre. Et désormais ainsi faictes 4 ces perdeurs de coingnées.” 


Allez plutét lire 4 votre profit les pages mirobolantes du curé de Meudon sur k, 
cognée perdue. Dans sa prose, le biicheron se nomme Couillatris, fils de Prophéte, 
au lieu du “vieillard qui bichait” de la Cadie. Et la sereine [siréne] y devient Mer. 
cure. Au lieu d’ “a ras une riviére” ou du bord de la mer au Canada, c’est, dans |e 
Pantagruel, la trappe des cieux qui s’ouvre sur un monde inférieur. 

D’ou vint 4 La Fontaine la connaissance de ce fabliau? II ne s’est pas donné |, 
peine d’en divulguer le secret. Peu nous importe! Rabelais, plus exhubérant, fait 
comme souvent montre de sa science phénoménale; aussi ne manque-t-il pas de 
nous révéler sa source, page et verset, comme s’ensuit: “Je vous raconteray ce qu’est 
escript parmy les apologues du saige Aesope ..., Aelian escript qu’il feut Thracien, 
Agathias, aprés Hérodote . . .” 

C’est tout un! Les anciens Grecs—Hérodote en particulier—étaient comme 
nous folkloristes et chroniqueurs. Nous les honorons comme nos prédécesseurs, 
Homére lui-méme est trés prés de nous, beaucoup plus prés que ne le sont leurs 
disciples latins, et cent fois plus rapprochés de nous que les aristocrates des Lettres 
francaises. Les Grecs de l’Age épique tout comme nous écoutaient et recueillaient 
les dires et les mythes, pour les redire sur la lyre zolienne, ou pour en faire ceuvre 
vivante, tout comme le devraient faire nos humanistes et nos hommes de lettres. 

La cognée perdue et retrouvée n’est ici pour nous qu’un échantillon entre mille 
de méme source et nature. Cet échantillon appuie notre thése 4 double déductions. 
L’une, a l’effet que les ressources de la tradition populaire francaise et canadienne 
en Amérique sont fabuleusement riches; nous en avons déja suffisamment engrang¢ 
pour en inspirer et en nourrir un nouvel humanisme a l’université. Et la deuxiéme, 
que la renaissance de nos lettres et de nos arts 4 cet enseigne ne peut tarder de 
produire un florilége qui lui est propre. Ce florilége débordera de séve parce quill 
découlera de l’immémoriale tradition romane et frangaise telle qu’elle nous est 
venue par les ancétres de l’ancien régime, et telle qu’il nous est encore donné de la 
retrouver en mille lieux parmi nous, depuis Terreneuve jusqu’aux Rocheuses, ¢t, 
en passant par le Détroit et le Missouri, jusqu’aux bayous de la Louisiane. 

Que nos richesses traditionnelles en leur répertoire oral constituent un trésor 
dépassant infiniment |’Eldorado convoité par Francois I* et par Charles-Quint au 
nouveau monde, il ne nous est pas permis d’en douter un seul instant. Car nous, 
folkloristes et maitres 4 l'Université, nous en avons l’expérience, et nous en tenons 
la preuve en mains, en nos Archives de Folklore et au Musée national du Canada. 
Dans nos archives, au Musée national et 4 Laval, nous avons recueilli et nous 
conservons bien au-dela de 1000 versions de contes, de fabliaux, de légendes et de 
dires multiples et variés en prose, dont nous avons publié environ 200. Nous pos- 
sédons en classeurs plus de 12,000 versions de chansons, dont au-dela de 7,000 avec 
leurs mélodies. Et s’y ajoutent de toutes parts une infinité de renseignements de 
toutes sortes sur les arts et métiers, les coutumes, les fétes, les jeux, le costume, le 
parler et les danses. Tout cela, matiére proprement humaniste. 
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Je ne puis qu’énumérer ici 4 la hate quelques thémes et indiquer certains 
champs d’études, qui nous sont bien connus et qui nous réclament d’urgence, 
mais que nous n’avons pas encore eu le temps ni l’occasion de divulguer. En 
descendant l’échelle du temps depuis I’antiquité jusqu’au soir récent 4 la Céte-au- 
Canot ot le jeune Cayen nous raconta la fable du Bicheron et de la Hache, 
jénumére simplement des titres; un parmi cinquante ou cent, pour qu’ils servent 
d'appas a la curiosité."* 

Les contes franco-canadiens suivants,’* parmi bien d'autres, s’épanchent souvent 
en des variantes de méme souche orale que les mythes classiques de la Gréce, 
mythes plusieurs fois millénaires, comme les suivants: 

Le Dragon de feu ou la Béte-a-Sept-Tétes, que la littérature classique connait 
sous le nom de Percée et Androméde, théme qu’ont pratiqué l’Egypte, la Babilonie, 
toute l’Asie, et méme l’Amérique préhistorique."* 

Le Phénix doré ou I’oiseau fabuleux qui renait de ses cendres, mieux connu 
quiailleurs en Chine, nous est parvenu oralement en passant par la Russie, qui I’a 
récemment hissé 4 l’opéra sous le nom de I’Oiseau de Feu. Chez nous, le premier 
—mais pas le seul—a nous le raconter fut Edouard Hovington, vieux canotier de 
Tadoussac, qui l’appelait “Le grand sultan.” *® 

Le fin voleur de Valenciennes,'® conte A tiroir 4 la maniére des contes arabes 
des Mille et une Nuits, rapporte les aventures de deux rusés voleurs de France, qui 
réussirent 4 dévaliser le trésor sans portes ni fenétre d’un vieux roi avare et fabu- 
leusement riche. Le Précurseur des folkloristes, Hérodote, en recueillit, au VI° 
siecle avant J.-C., une version en Egypte, qui fut depuis l’objet d’études savantes, 
et dont Gaston Paris a démontré l’antiquité. Il en a décrit les pérégrinations en 
Proche-Orient, en Asie et en Europe. Oublié en France, ot il a pourtant existé, 
ce conte a survécu chez nous. A I’aide des nombreuses versions canadiennes, maitre 
Luc Lacourciére a repris pour la compléter et la reviser l’étude magistrale de Gas- 
ton Paris, publi¢e aprés sa mort dans la Revue d’Histoire des Religions. 

Les seuls noms des contes suivants suffisent, a titre d’exemples, 4 donner une 
idée de leur ancienneté et de leurs ramifications par le monde. La littérature, les 
arts plastiques et la scéne, en Europe et en Asie, s’en sont de tout temps alimentés, 
et l'Olympe est peuplé de leurs héros et de leurs divinités. La-bas, figurent Hercule 
et le cyclope Polyphéme, un seul ceil au front; ici, ce sont les géants et les ogres 
puissants mais imbéciles, dont se joue le rusé P’tit-Jean. Du cicle de P’tit-Jean, 


12 Pour plus de renseignements liminaires, Cf. la Bibliographie des Archives de Folklore et 
les livraisons francaises du JAF, depuis 1916, et mes quelques volumes sur les chansons, les 
contes et les arts populaires au Canada. 

13Cf. Les huit séries de contes publiés en francais, depuis 1916, dans JAF; Joseph-Médard 
Carriére, Tales from the French Folk-lore of Missouri (Northwestern University, 1934); ceux 
de Marie-Rose Turcot, dans Les Archives de Folklore, et ceux de Carmen Roy, (Fides, Mon- 
tréal, 1951); etc. 

14 Marius Barbeau, “The Old-World Dragon in America,” Proceedings of the 29th Con- 
gress of Americanists (Chicago, 1952), 115-122. 

18 Marius Barbeau, “Contes populaires canadiens: Le Grand Sultan,” JAF, 32: 123 (1919), 
123-149; “Le Phénix doré,” Les Contes du Grand-Pére Sept-Heures, 3-61. 

16 Marius Barbeau, “Contes populaires canadiens: Le Grand Voleur de Paris,” JAF, 30: 115 
(1917), 125-130. 
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toujours vivace et plantureux au Canada et en Cadie, est récemment issu, comme le 
Phénix renaissant de ses cendres, le répertoire forestier de Paul Bunyan chevauchant 
les frontiéres canado-américaines, 4 partir du Nouveau-Brunswick, de Québec et 
du Maine, en traversant le Minnesota, jusqu’a l’Oregon. 

Certains autres contes, aussi multi-millénaires pour la plupart, ont passé par 
Europe soit classique, soit moyenageuse. Ils ont parfois figuré dans les romans 
de la Table-Ronde en France, ou dans les légendes du Roi Arthur, en Angleterre, 
Par exemple: Jean de l’Ours, qu’on retrouve vaguement dans le grotesque 
Polyphéme de l’Odyssée, chez Homére; l’oiseau gigantesque—le Roc—qui trans. 
porte sur son dos P’tit-Jean malheureux 4 la recherche de la princesse victime d’un 
mauvais sort, sur la lointaine Montagne de Cristal—nous reconnaissons 1a le mythe 
de Ganyméde. Barbebleue ou Renaud le tueur de Femmes n’est autre que l’histoire 
de Shéhérazade, dans les Mille-et-une-Nuits, ou d’Holopherne en Judée. P’tit-Jean, 
dans un autre conte, se fait passer pour un petit teigneux méprisable, en recouvrant 
d’une perruque de peau de mouton sa glorieuse chevelure d’or. Il avait obtenu 
cette chevelure en plongeant sa téte dans la fontaine de la fée Aigruchonne, puis il 
s’était enfui sur le cheval blanc, un prince métamorphosé. C’est P’tit-Jean qui, tout 
comme le Tristan de la Table-Ronde celtique, alla tuer dans la montagne le 
Dragon qui tenait la princesse captive. Dans les Paroles de fleurs d’or et d'argent, 
ou se retrouve Cendrillon que les Cayens nomment Cendriouse, la jeune fille avilie 
par sa belle-mére a,déja fait couler beaucoup d’encre chez les mythologues et les 
folkloristes, surtout ‘chez ceux de l’école allemande. Les contes de Parlafine ou de 
Petit Poucet sont vieux comme |’Europe. On a méme cru y déceler des allégories 
cosmiques. Le Corps-sans-Ame, le Prince de l’Epée-Verte, la princesse des Sept- 
Montagnes-Vertes, les Sceurs Jalouses ou I’enfant dans un panier d’osier flottant 
comme Moise sauvé des eaux, le Chateau de Félicité au fond de la mer Rouge, la 
Siréne et le Pécheur, les Trois Poils d’or au sein ou Quatre Poils d’or dans le dos 
(ce dernier théme a inspiré Shakespeare par l’entremise de Boccace), la Fille aux 
Bras coupés, Jean-le-sot, L’Hiver des Corneilles (qui remonte au déluge), les 
Abeilles et le Crapaud (plus haut encore, au Paradis terrestre), Richard-sans-peur, 
les Cornes d’Or (qui évoquent les boeufs au jardin des Hespérides, en pays hel- 
lénique), le Royaume-sous-l’Eau 4 mille lieues au-dela du soleil, la Princesse du 
Tomboso, Merlin le Sorcier, les deux Magiciens, etc. 

Beaucoup moins vaste est la sphére des fabliaux et des légendes. Des fabliaux 
Bédier a dressé une liste qu'il prétend totale, d’environ 150 piéces; nous n’avons 
pas encore catalogué la nétre, qui s’accroit encore. On devra bien y retrouver, une 
fois la cueillette achevée, la plupart des thémes principaux, 4 commencer par 
L’Eau-de-la-Fontaine-de-Paris, L’Ours et le Renard, Le Vinaigrier, Le Pécheur et 
la Siréne, et combien d’autres! 

Les légendes, comme le diable batisseur d’églises, les trésors cachés, les loups- 
garous et les revenants, les chasses du Sieur Gallery ou chasses-d’Arthur, le beau 
Danseur (dans Rose Latulippe), et maintes autres, en n’oubliant pas la femme- 
serpent ou Mélusine, sont de toute autre engeance. S’inspirant de vieux thémes 
folkloriques, ils ont repris chez nos raconteurs d’autrefois une apparence d’actualité. 
On a méme prétendu qu’elles étaient vraies. Le peuple, crédule et inchangé, se les 
répétait a l’envi et se complaisait a leurs fictions. 
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Quant aux chansons populaires, il serait téméraire d’en tenter méme une som- 
maire appréciation. Suffise de dire que, la cueillette rurale se continuant toujours, 
méme a un rythme accéléré, nous en possédons déja au moins 13,000 versions. La 
surface seule a été touchée et on ne peut pas espérer, chez nous, d’en jamais épuiser 
les profondeurs. 

Il y en a, comme Le Plongeur, chanson de métiers et d’avirons, qui remontent 
indirectement 4 la Sicile—le plongeur Nicolas du IV° siécle; Dame Lombarde, a 
invasion des Lombards en Piémont au VIII® siécle; Alexis ou Saint Alexis, dont 
Gaston Paris a fait sa thése de doctorat 4 la Sorbonne et dont Henri Ghéon a tiré 
son “Saint sous l’Escalier”—il est né d’un roman du Proche-Orient au IV® siécle; 
Pyrame et Thisbé et Damon et Henriette, également romanesques et du voisinage 
de 'Egypte; Renaud le tueur de femmes (!'Holopherne de la Bible) qui a couru 
toute Europe aprés étre sorti d’Arabie ou de Perse; La Courte-paille ou des marins, 
sept ans sur mer et mourant de faim, touchent enfin 4 Babilone (le Caire) ; cette 
piéce en passant du frangais cétier au Portugal en est devenue le chant national 4 
Cathrinetta. Voila des échantillons anciens. Ces chansons sont pour la plupart issues 
du paganisme oriental ou méditerranéen. 

L’re chrétienne nous en a généreusement fourni sa quote-part dans les mira- 
cles de Jésus et de la sainte Vierge, tel: La Passion de Notre-Seigneur, que lon 
connaissait déja au onziéme siécle (avec Alexis et Saint Léger, les trois plus vieilles 
pitces écrites en frangais), Notre-Seigneur s’habille en pauvre ou la parabole de 
Lazare, chanson de quéte, Le Sacrilége ou le miracle de l'Hostie profannée (en 
1290), Le Martyre de sainte Catherine (emprunté de sainte Barbe), divers miracles 
de saint Nicolas en Alsace-Loraine, comme Les Enfants au Saloir et Le Nourris- 
son royal briilé, Les Danseurs chdtiés parce qu’ils avaient continué leur débauche 
sur le Mercredi Saint, Le Docteur qui vend son dme au démon [Faust]. Les 
Croisades frangaises du moyen-Age n’ont pas été oubliées, dans le magnifique chant 
épique de Germaine ou Germine, ou de La Porchere. 

Les pays celtiques, scandinaves et germaniques ont aussi laissé plus d’une trace 
dans notre folklore chanté et poétique, par exemple dans: La Ignolée, plusieurs 
rengaines dont quelques-unes sont mnémoniques, Le Roi Renaud, La Blanche 
Biche, La Mardtre .. . etc. 

La France historique, depuis le XIII° siécle, est bien représentée dans le réper- 
toire des complaintes, au Canada plus encore qu’en France. Par exemple, dans: 
Les Ecoliers de Pontoise ou les trois petits pendus, au temps de saint Louis, qu’a 
immortalisés Villon; Les Petits Pélerins de Compostéle dont l'un fut pendu pour 
vol prétendu puis ressuscité 4 cause de son innocence; Le Mariage anglais entre 
princesse francaise et jeune roi anglais, au XV° siécle; Marianson dame jolie, La 
fleur de lis au bras; les chants satiriques sur les aventures du roi Francois I*—Le 
Roi Eugene et autres; Les Trois roses empoisonnées (Gabrielle d’Estrées et Henri 
IV); La Trahison du Maréchal Biron, etc. 

Puis viennent les chansons de métiers et 4 danser, toutes imbues de mouvement 
et de rythme, les chants 4 boire ot, depuis la Gréce antique, se répétent de cent 
maniéres les hymnes 4 Bacchus “assis sur un tonneau, faisant la guerre aux buveurs 
d'eau,” les chants de mariage et de féte, les chansons lyriques de l'amour et de 
l'absence, les chants de marins et de soldats, les débats et les chansons a “répons,” 
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les randonnées, les rondes, les berceuses de l’enfance, et les complaintes de la mort, 

Le Canada, bien qu'il soit venu tard dans la floraison traditionnelle, n’a pas 
manqué d’adapter a ses gotits et de refaire 4 sa maniére les chants qu’il détenait de 
plein droit, et méme de créer quelques centaines de chansons qui lui sont propres, 
quoique frustes pour la plupart; le temps des jongleurs s’était achevé avant le pas. 
sage des colons francais au nouveau monde. Ainsi signalons parmi les plus intéres. 
santes: La complainte de Cadieux, un chant de voyageurs tel que Le six de maj 
Vannée derniére, les chants gais de bicherons naviguant sur les riviéres: Les Rafts. 
man, Envoyons de l'avant, nos gens! et la danse joyeuse du Bal chez Boulé. 

Et nous n’avons pas encore parlé de sujets de prime importance en folklore 
autant qu’en histoire des humanités et de la musique, ces sujets étant l’art poétique 
dans la chanson et dans la poésie traditionnelle, et, dans les mélodies, les modes 
antiques et les rythmes tantét unis tantét balancés ou syncopés. II y a 1A, je vous le 
jure, des richesses ignorées et inouies. Elles attendent l’analyse de maitres és lettres, 
tout comme, au début de la Renaissance en France, la matiére classique justement 
redécouverte aiguillonnait la curiosité des maitres et des poétes—depuis les Etienne, 
Francois Rabelais et Villon, jusqu’a Malherbe. 

Les ressources prosodiques des chants populaires sont riches et complexes, et 
elles sont différentes du corpus métrique des troubadours et des versificateurs let- 
trés, par exemple dans leur usage des vers de seize et de quatorze pieds avec césure. 
Les vers de quatorze pieds appartiennent a la tradition romane, en particulier dans 
l’Espagnol et dans le Portugais, ott le vers classique de cette mesure est l’équivalent 
de l’alexandrin francais. A un moindre degré ce vers figure aussi dans le réper- 
toire de notre chanson populaire. I] a eu, en France de tradition orale, plusieurs 
siécles de grande vogue, tout comme en autres pays latins. Appelé avec justesse 
“ibérique” 4 cause de ses affiliations péninsulaires, le vers de quatorze pieds a le 
choix de trois césures: au sixiéme, au septiéme et au huitiéme pied. On le connait 
sous trois formes: 8 x 6, 7 x 7 et 6 x 8. Nous en possédons d’excellents exemples 
sous ces trois enseignes, en particulier dans la forme bi-partite de 7 x 7, avec césure 
épique. Ainsi: 


J’ai cueilli la belle rose qui pendait au rosier blanc. 

Je l’ai cueilli’ feuille 4 feuille. Mon tablier l’ai mis dedans. 
Je l’ai portée 4 mon pére, entre Paris et Rouen. 

Mais je n’y ai vu personne que le rossignol chantant. 

Il disait dans son langage: “Mari’-toi, il en est temps”. . . 


De vers de seize pieds, inconnus en métrique littéraire, nous avons compté, 
parmi nos chansons, dix exemples sur un total de quatre-vingt-une piéces prises au 
hasard. Ces vers assument trois formes: 8 x 8, 8f (césure féminine) x 8, et 8 x 8f 
(avec désinence féminine). En voici un exemple: 


Un jour, m’en allant voir la delle, j’avais le coeur tout réjoui 

Et cependant j’ai de la peine: j’ai rencontré son bien-aimé 
Qui venait de la demander. 

—Mais bonjour donc, charmante blonde! Tu n’as plus d’amitié pour moi, 

Aprés m’avoir fait des promesses, aprés m’avoir promis ta foi. 
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Bien que l’alexandrin classique (6 x 6 et 6 x 6 f) ne soit pas inconnu dans l’art 
poctique populaire, les vers de douze pieds y prennent d’ordinaire des formes dif- 
férentes, soit: 6£ (césure épique) x 6, 6 x 6f, 7f x 5, 8 x 4. Ainsi, avec césure épique, 
ou la muette se prononce: 


Blanche comme la neige, belle comme le jour, 
Ils sont trois capitaines qui vont lui fair’ l’amour. 


Un autre exemple de vers de douze pieds se trouve dans “L’Hirondelle, mes- 
sagere des amours,” celui-ci avec césure épique au huiti¢me: 


Traversant les mers et les terres sans s’y lasser, 
Tout droit sur le mat du navire_ s'est reposé.. . 


Des décasyllabes ou vers de dix pieds avec césure épique au sixiéme nos chansons 
populaires on conservé toute une collection variée et inestimable.” En voici deux 


exemples: 


Ecoutez la complainte, petits et grands, 
D’une bergére muette qui, dans ses champs, 
Gardait ses brediettes, le long d’un pré... 


Si tu te mets anguille, dans un étang, 
Je me mettrai pécheure pour te pécher. 
Je pécherai le ceure §d’ma bien-aimé’. 


Sur un total de 151 chansons, nous trouvons 10 cas de 16 syllabes, 21 de 14, 35 
de douze (avec 6 césures différentes), 17 de 10, 33 de 8, 21 de 7, 18 de 6, 6 de 5, etc. 
Nous sommes donc ici en présence d’une métrique populaire différente de la 
métrique littéraire frangaise. 

De tous les traits prosodiques de la chanson populaire, nul n’est plus remarquable 
que la césure épique. Mais la présence, 4 la coupe du vers, d’une syllabe muette 
non élidée et appuyée d’un accent mélodique n’a pas été inconnue en vers courtois, 
au moyen Age, car la césure épique a appartenu aux jongleurs et a leurs chants 
oraux, Non moins qu’aux troubadours. On la retrouve dans de nombreuses piéces, 
dont quelques-unes ont été citées plus haut; aussi dans “Le Papillon suit la chan- 
delle,” dont voici la troisiéme strophe: 


D’une main je tiens ma bouteille; de l'autre je bénis le chagrin. 
Amis, trinquons! levons nos verres! Quand je suis saoul, je suis badin. 


La loi familiére des césures inverses en chansons populaires est un corollaire de 
la césure épique. La césure d’un vers y est précédée d’une muette prononcée en la 
chantant, tandis que le premier hémistiche du vers suivant se termine par une 
syllabe masculine. Et, 4 l’inverse, le premier vers est masculin, pendant que le 
deuxiéme a une désinence féminine. Ainsi, dans “Le Roi des Amoureux”: 


L’aimer autant qu’il m’aime, non non, je ne puis pas! 
De trop aimer, ce n’est pas la l’usage; 
De l’Epouser je n’ai pas l’avantage. 
17 Cf. Jeannine Bélanger et Marius Barbeau, “La césure épique dans nos chansons popu- 
laires,” Les Archives de Folklore, 1, 131-148. 
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Vous faudrait un amant qui cueillerait les roses, 
Les roses qui fleurissent dedans votre jardin. 
Permettez-moi, la belle, d’y revenir demain. .. 


Quant 4 la forme strophique ou 4 I’arrangement des couplets, le modéle le plus 
communément adopté, surtout dans les chants narratifs, est la laisse monorime 
ou épique. C’est la forme préférée des troubadours dans leurs chants, comme |a 
Chanson de Roland. Ici, dans les deux ordres, oral et littéraire, une série de dix } 
trente vers se termine par une méme rime ou assonance, masculine ou féminine 
pour étre suivie par une autre 4 I’avenant. Par exemple: 


Mit sa main sur la bride, le pied dans l’étrier. 

A parti le dimanche, le lundi fut dlessé. 

Recut trois coups de lance qu'un Anglais ’i a donnés. 
En eut un dans la jambe_ et deux dans le cété. 

Faut amener le prétre mais pour le confesser. . . 


Le distique (strophe de deux) vers est de fréquente occurrence. II est isomé- 
trique, consistant en de longs vers qui atteignent jusqu’a seize syllabes, ou hétéromé. 
triques, ou se diversifiant. Trés souvent le distique est artificiel. Cela se produit 3 
méme une laisse épique, lorsque le second vers d’une strophe se redouble, en 
devenant le premier de la suivante. Ainsi: 

1. Un jour, le roi Eugéne, étant dedans Paris, 
S’en fut conduir’ trois dames, tout droit A leur logis. 
2. S’en fut conduir’ trois dames, tout droit a leur logis. 
Quand il fut a leur porte: “Coucheriez-vous ici?”... 


Le tercet, de tous les modéles strophiques, est le plus exclusivement typique de 
la chanson populaire, surtout lorsqu’il prend la forme du tercet a écho. Ici, le 
premier vers, d’ordinaire plus long que les deux autres, est coupé d’une césure et 
se termine par une muette, tandis que les deux derniers, souvent plus courts, 
s'accouplent en une rime sonore, ou l’inverse. Ainsi, dans “Le Retour du soldat”: 

Quand le soldat arrive en ville, 
Bien mal chaussé, bien mal vétu: 
—Pauvre soldat, d’ot reviens-tu? 


Dans “Le Rossignolet sauvage”: 
—Celle que ton ceeur aime je ne la connais pas. 


—Tu voleras de bocage en bocage, 
—Tutrouveras ma bergére 4 l’ombrage. .. 


Les autres formes de vers et de strophes, qui sont nombreuses dans la chanson 
populaire, présupposent un art po¢tique traditionnel, transmis oralement par les 
jongleurs, dans les dialectes romans. Indépendant de la prosodie des troubadours 
qui descend du bas-latin écrit, l'art des jongleurs est d’une richesse inattendue et 
se conforme a une discipline aussi consistante que le langage qui le comporte. On en 
trouvera un exposé préliminaire dans “Une corde oubliée de notre lyre” par notre 
collaboratrice Jeannine Bélanger.’® 


+8 Jeannine Bélanger et Marius Barbeau, Mémoires de la Société royale du Canada (1942), 
Section I, pp. 13-24. 
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C’est un devoir urgent, 4 |’Université Laval, d’en entreprendre I’étude adéquate 
dans un avenir rapproché, d’autant plus que le répertoire immense de chansons 
populaires au Canada en fournit amplement la matiére premiére, et que les pre- 
miers pas en cette direction ont déja été franchis: l’auteur de ces lignes a donné 
plus d’une série de conférences sur cet art poétique ancien que le Canada, grace a 
son isolement culturel, a su mieux conserver que la mére-patrie. 

L’aspect musical ou mélodique et rythmique de la chanson populaire frangaise 
au nouveau monde ouvre un autre chapitre d’importance primordiale. Mais, faute 
de temps, on ne peut ici que le toucher en passant. Les modes anciens, desquels 
est issu le plain chant, n’ont pas seulement survécu au Canada, mais ils y sont 
encore plus typiques du répertoire que ne l’est le mode d’ut ou majeur et son 
relatif mineur. 

Le mode dorien ou premier ton (en ré) réapparait fréquemment, dans des 
chants épiques ou narratifs comme Jean Renaud, Germaine, et Le Mariage anglais; 
méme dans des chansonnettes canadiennes relativement récentes, comme Les Rafts- 
men et Envoyons d'l’avant, nos gens! Le vieux mode de /a, éolien ou vrai mineur, 
est de couleur authentique dans les sujets graves, ou mélancoliques, comme dans 
L'Hirondelle,messagére des Amours.'® Le mode de mi ou phrygien y existe, mais 
n'apparait que rarement, tandis que le mode, majeur par excellence, de fa ou lydien 
apporte son “triton” dit diabolique (diabolus in musica) aux chansons frustes des 
voyageurs et canotiers, par exeraple, dans Le Prince d’Orange. Et enfin, le mode 
bucolique de sol (mixolydien) se préte aux chants de l’amour chez les bergers et 
les pastourelles. 

M™ Marguerite Béclard d’Harcourt, musicologue frangaise, de conclure a 
lendroit des chansons canadiennes: 


Combien il est émouvant de retrouver la-bas, sur les rives du Saint-Laurent ou dans 
les villages de la Gaspésie, des chansons normandes, poitevines, vendéennes ou sainton- 
geaises qui se sont gardées pures, avec leur saveur intacte dans les mots et dans la 
musique, grace 4 une tradition plus fidéle que celle de leur pays d’origine!. . . Les nota- 
tions récentes faites en France avec toute la probité voulue, montrent la présence fréquente 
des vieux modes, et les airs canadiens fixés par M. Barbeau apportent une nouvelle 
preuve de cette constatation. La voix qui nous arrive du Canada francais a gardé toute 
sa fraicheur et sa jeunesse, c’est ce qui nous la rend si précieuse. . . Les rythmes franco- 
canadiens nous rendent sensible la souplesse de nos vieux chants. Par bonheur, ils ont 
échappé a la contrainte trop rigoriste de la barre de mesure et les mélodies ont su con- 
server le libre balancement que leur a imprimé la muse populaire. . . L’intérét supérieur 
des versions canadiennes réside précisément en ce fait qu’elles nous permettent de com- 
pléter la physionomie du chant frangais en lui restituant quelques-uns de ses plus beaux 
traits. 


Restent encore 4 considérer les arts et métiers et le langage du peuple, qui tien- 
nant aussi de la tradition populaire. La sculpture et la statuaire sur bois, l’archi- 
tecture, la peinture, l’orfévrerie, la dorerie, la reliure, la poterie, la broderie et les 
arts domestiques eurent tous leurs adeptes, 4 partir des débuts d’une colonie qui 
eut 4 se suffire 4 elle-méme. De nombreux artisans consacraient leur vie 4 leur 


19 Marius Barbeau, Romancero du Canada (Toronto, 1937), pp. 135-138. 
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métier, soit en ville, soit 4 la campagne. Dans les monastéres des Ursulines, de | 


Congrégation, des hospitalitres de |’Hétel-Dieu et de I’Hépital Général se pra P | 
tiquaient, surtout a l’usage du culte, la broderie et la dentelle. La broderie atteigni, od 
une rare excellence, comme elle découlait, en ligne directe chez les Ursulines, de}; Une 
maitrise réputée des tapisseries de Motheron 4 Tours; Marie de I’Incarnation, ley; avait soi 
sainte fondatrice, était alliée 4 la notable famille des Babou de la Bourdaisite tou. 
fabriquants de tapisseries qui présidérent 4 la fondation, 4 Fontainebleau, de = 
manufacture royale, plus tard rattachée aux Gobelins.”® La statuaire et la sculpture _ 
surtout, a titre de décoration architecturale dans les églises et dans les chapelles Ca fait : 


se maintint, de 1650 jusqu’a la fin du siécle dernier, 4 la hauteur de leurs sources git: “Ne 
frangaises, grace au systéme bien établi de l’apprentissage et des confréries, Ily J Ala de 


eut méme un rameau de I’antique confrérie de Sainte-Anne, au pays, dés 1660, § “Non, i 
Les premiers maitres, 4 cette date, étaient les menuisiers et sculpteurs Jean et Pierre puis, 1a, 
Le Vasseur et leurs confréres, Jean Le Meslin, Raymond Paget dit Carcy, Loyer, BF eau, ? 
Biron, Gariépy et Minville.? L’orfévrerie, tardive 4 ses débuts, prit un essor ad- fF homme, 
mirable, aprés 1730, avec les maitres Paul Lambert, Francois Ranvoyzé, Laurent F Gt 
Amiot et leurs nombreux confréres ou contemporains.”” pagers 

La tradition du langage au Canada frangais, bien qu’on l’ait crue appauvrie et — 
abatardie, devient présentement un objet d’études chez les experts, surtout il F ,.. wo 
Société du Parler Francais (récemment reconstituée), et on admet enfin que ses “Be: 
ressources, d’une foisonnante richesse, se répartissent en plusieurs sous-dialectes Tou 
régionaux et en vocabulaires de métiers dont on doit faire le relevé et I'atlas &é dan 
linguistique, tout comme on les pratique aujourd’hui en France. sereine 


Le jeune pécheur de Shippagan, le soir ot il nous instruisait de ses chants et de J perdu r 
ses fables, possédait de naissance la science vivace des vieilles traditions de France — voyant 


et de l'Europe antique. De lui et de ses innombrables pareils nous avons moult i (a 
apprendre et a recueillir. Sans qu’il le sache, il nous rappelait le Bourgeois Gentil. F h 
er : \ : + os avoir te 

homme, qui disait de la prose sans le savoir. Ce Cadien de nos cétes maritimes en 
faisait autant et plus encore. Sa prose 4 lui, c’était une parcelle du trésor incom- 2.1 
mensurable des traditions orales, trésor que, par l’apport de la langue, la vieille — Cham 
France a légué 4 ses fils d’Amérique. A l’Université maintenant de se pencher sur Un 
cette richesse inattendue! Si elle accomplit ce qu’elle doit—noblesse oblige—elley J. 4 
retrouvera, sinon la gloire, du moins la joie de la découverte et de la création, pat Fy ga 
l'usage qu'elle en fera, l’indépendance spirituelle qui conduit 4 légalité et ala J iyi de, 
fraternité des nations unies. n’était 
déclaré 
APPENDICE a 
rappor 
1. La sereine de mer et les trois haches. (Conte recueilli sur ruban magnétique J Alors 


Bobine 110 W, enreg. 1266 our les Archives de Folklore, Université Laval, revenu 
> oo F po : . 
Québec, par Luc Lacourciére, en présence de M® Félix-Antoine Savard et de J obteni 


20 Cf, Marius Barbeau, Saintes Artisanes, 1, Les Brodeuses, Ul, Mille Petites Adresses (Fides, couras 
Montréal, 1945). sujet ¢ 
21 Marius Barbeau, La Confrérie de Sainte Anne (Mémoires de la Société royale du Can- c'était 
ada, Ottawa, 1945). dieu, ; 
22 Voir les ouvrages de Gérard Morisset sur ce sujet, ainsi que précédemment, mes chapitres lui rer 
sur les orfévres, dans Québec ot survit l’Ancienne France (Québec, 1936-37). Voir aussi “In- Ce 


dian Trade Silver of Canada,” The Minnesota Archeologist (October, 1940), 120-138. elle es 
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Marius Barbeau. Raconteur, Onias Ferron, 19 ans, de Saint-Raphaél-sur-Mer (ile 
Shippagan, Nouveau-Brunswick) ; en aotit 1952. 


Une fois c’était un vieillard qui bichait au ras une riviére. Puis, un midi, ben, i’ 
avait soif. I’ a pensé: “J’m’en vas aller boire a la riviére.” I’ a été au bord de l’eau, puis 
? a bu. I’ avait sa hache 4 la main. I’ a échappé sa hache au fond d’l’eau. I’ s’a mis a 
brailler. Ca faisait une bonne escousse qu’i’ braillait. 

Toujours, une sereine de mer, qui a r’soudu 4 lui, a dit: “Quoi ce que t’as a brailler?” 
—‘Bon, il a dit, j’avais une hache, je l’ai perdue dans !’eau, j’sus pas capable la trouyer.” 
(a fait qu’al’ a plongé, puis a y a r’soudu une hache d’argent. A dit: “C’t’i celle-la?” I’ 
dit: “Non, c’est pas ma hache.” Ca fait qu’al’ a pris la hache, puis a I’a mis’ a ras lui. 
Al’ a descendu d’nouveau, puis a’i a monté une hache d’or. A dit: “C’est-i’ ta hache?”— 
“Non, i’ dit, c’est pas ma hache”. Al’ I’a mis’ a ras lui encore. Al’ a descendu d’nouveau, 
puis, 1a, al’ a monté sa hache. Quand qu’al’ a monté sa hache, en la voyant sortir de 
eau, i’ a dit: “Celle-la, c’est ma hache.” Ca fait qu’al’ a dit: “Comme t’a été bon 
homme, a dit, j’m’as te donner les trois haches.” 

Ca fait qu’lui, il a pris ses trois haches, i’ a biché. I’ a rajué toute sa journée. L’soir, 
sen a été avec ses trois haches. Puis i’ a rencontré un autre biicheron. Ce biicheron a 
dit: “D’ot tu d’viens avec ces belles haches-la?” 

“Ben, i’ a dit, j’ai été boire, aujourd’hui. Puis j’ai perdu ma hache dans l'eau. C'est 
une sereine de mer qui a r’soudu a moé, puis qui m’a donné ces trois haches-la.” 

“Ben,” l’autre a dit: “Je vas m’en qr’i une, demain.” 

Toujours, le lendemain matin, i’a pris sa hache. I’ avait une belle hache. I’ s’en a 
été dans I’bois. I’a été a ras l’eau, puis i’a jeté sa hache. I’ s’a mis 4 brailler. Puis la 
sereine a r’soudu a lui. A lui a demandé quoi ce qu’i’ avait a brailler. “Ben, i’ a dit, j’at 
perdu ma hache dans l’eau.” Al’ a descendu, puis al’ y a monté une hache d’argent. En 
voyant la hache d’argent, i’a crié: “Celle-la, c’est ma hache.” 

Ca fait qu’ al’ a dit: “T’es un menteux. C’est pas ta hache. Ta hache, c’est une 
autre hache. Celle-la, c’est ma hache 4 moé. Comme t’as été menteux, a dit, si tu veux 
avoir ta hache, descends toi-méme la chercher.” 


2. Le Biacheron et Hermés. (Esope: Fables. Texte établi et traduit par Emile 
Chambry. Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1927. Pp. 112-113.) 


Un homme qui coupait du bois au bord d’une riviére avait perdu sa cognée. Aussi, 
ne sachant que faire, il s’était assis sur la berge et pleurait. Hermés, ayant appris la cause 
de sa tristesse, le prit en pitié; il plongea dans la riviére, en rapporta une cognée d’or et 
lui demanda si c’était celle qu’il avait perdue. L’homme lui ayant répondu que ce 
n'était pas celle-la, il plongea de nouveau et en rapporta une d’argent. L’homme ayant 
déclaré que celle-ld non plus n’était pas la sienne, il plongea une troisiéme fois et lui 
rapporta sa propre cognée. L’homme affirma que c’était bien celle la qu’il avait perdue. 
Alors Hermés, charmé de sa probité, les lui donna toutes les trois. [Le bicheron] 
revenu prés de ses camarades, il leur conta son aventure. L’un d’eux se mit en téte d’en 
obtenir autant. Il se rendit au bord de la riviére et lanca 4 dessein sa hache dans le 
courant, puis s’assit en pleurant. Alors Hermés lui apparut 4 lui aussi, et apprenant le 
sujet de ses pleurs, il plongea et lui rapporta aussi une cognée d’or, et lui demanda si 
cétait celle qu’il avait perdue. Et lui, tout joyeux, s’écria: “Oui, c’est bien elle.” Mais le 
dieu, ayant horreur de tant d’effronterie, non seulement garda la hache d’or mais il ne 
lui rendit méme pas la sienne. 

Cette fable montre que, autant la divinité est favorable aux honnétes gens, autant 
tlle est hostile aux malhonnétes. 
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Viinimdinen, Eternal Sage. By Martti Haavio. Translated from the Finnish by Helen 
Goldthwait-Vaananen. (Porvoo and Helsinki: Werner Séderstrém Oy., 1952. Pp. 
274-) 

In 1950, Martti Haavio, Professor of Oral Tradition at the University of Helsinki, 
published in Finnish a work on Vainadmdinen, the central figure of the old runes of the 
Finnish people. At the request of foreign scholars that his work be published in a lan- 
guage more generally accessible than Finnish, Haavio brought out an English edition, 
very ably translated by Mrs. Helen Goldthwait-Vaananen, in 1952. 

Vainamdinen, the most outstanding hero of Kalevala and of Finnish folk poetry, 
has been the object of study since 1551 when Bishop Michael Agricola mentioned him, 
in the verse foreword to the first Finnish translation of the Psalter, among the gods of 
dexes FF the Hime region. In his thorough and interesting survey of previous scholarship on the 
nature of Vainaméinen, Haavio points out that Vainimdinen has been conceived of as a 
god by some scholars, as a historical personage by others; he has been considered a 





water deity as well as a Viking hero. After arguing convincingly that all poetry is indi- 

vidually created and that the collective creation of poetry does not exist, the author sets 

out in search of the poets of the Vainamdinen runes. He believes that the origin of 

VainamGinen and of the other Kalevala heroes cannot be solved so long as there re- 

blica F mains unsolved the enigma of the poets of the runes. To accomplish his goal, Haavio 

approaches certain of the Vainamdinen runes from a new point of view. He attempts, 

al by analyzing the features of six of the Vainamdinen rune-variants and their plots, to 

“reveal” their poets. He tries to discover the building stone of their runes and to show 

from what cliff they have been broken off—whether from some boulder come from 

you afar, or from the homeland bedrock granite. He also shows in what locality, in what 

duce: social milieu, in what cultural environment, and in what period these poets lived and 

r in- made their runes. Although these runes are the most important sources of his investi- 

gation, the author uses other sources too—the folk poetry of the world, in which he 

tries to find possible prototypes and motifs used by unknown poets. The final objective 

hout § of the author is to discover the real Vainaméinen who stirred the poets’ inspiration. 
yeat § Was he god or man? 

issue. After analyzing, with a wealth of detail, the variant forms of the runes “Vainamdi- 

ages. nen, Creator of the World,” “Vainamdinen and Joukahainen,” “Vainamdinen’s Journey 

cooks § © Tuonela,” “Vainaméinen and Antero Vipunen,” “Vainamdinen’s Kantele Music,” 


and “Vainaméinen’s Judgment,” Haavio discusses briefly three runes which he has not 
examined at length for various reasons. These include the rune of Vainamdinen’s birth, 
>TS— which the author feels to be unauthentic and a learned creation; the rune of the fishing 
of Vellamo’s daughter, which combined with the VainamGinen rune group at a late 
stage, if it can be said to have combined with it at all; and the Sampo sequence, which 


RO has already been much studied. The author then passes in brief review the Vainaméinen 
appearing in medieval incantations, who is primarily a sage. Finally, the author refers 
sh to the use of the name Vainaméinen in the heavens to designate certain stars and on the 


face of the waters to indicate calm spots. 
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On the basis of his evidence, Haavio draws the following conclusions aboy 
Vainamdinen. The Vaindméinen of the runes is capable of performing superhuman 
tasks, the scene of his activities being to a remarkable degree in the environment of 
fishermen and to some extent also in that of hunters. The author accepts Vainaméinen 
as a historical personage whose historical personality has been hidden under the mog 
variegated strata, as the poet involved has composed his poem after his own taste, to 
follow the trend of his own times, to adapt his subject matter, gathering around jt 
new features, moving ever farther from the original truth. According to Haavio, it js 
wrong to demand of poetry called “historical” more than that it preserve the historical 
name from primeval times. If it has preserved in addition the fundamental character. 
istics of its bearer’s name, the poet has been faithful, the adaptor conservative, and the 
rune-singers possessed of good memory. 

Haavio believes that Vainamdinen became the point of departure for the Finnish 
runes, not because of his qualities as a tribal chieftain, as some have claimed, but for 
his qualities as a sage. It is these qualities that the runes repeat over and over again, 
Vaindmoinen apparently became a concept, a type, to which a poet turned when he 
wanted to sing the performance of marvelous deeds, or when he needed a judge in his 
poem. These Vainaméinen runes grew typical, became associated with one another, 
and fell into groups. They attracted into their sphere poems from foreign themes, 
International material was used—almost without change—and adapted into the 
Vainamdinen runes. The author explains the fascination that Vainamdinen, the eternal 
sage, held for poets by pointing out that the early Vainaméinen poets lived in a shaman- 
istic cultural environment. In addition to the shaman culture, the author emphasizes 
the fact that the Vainamdinen runes bespeak a hunting culture, but above all a fisher. 
man’s culture. 

Haavio’s revaluation of Vainaméinen is an extremely provocative study. His con- 
clusions modify considerably the concept of Vaindmdinen founded on Kalevala as well 
as the concept which older scholars formed of him on the basis of folk poetry proper. 

The book is provided with a note on the pronunciation of Finnish, a bibliography, 
an analytical table, an index, numerous illustrations, and a helpful map. 


University of Delaware Ernest J. Morne 
Newark, Delaware 


Die religidsen Vorstellungen der Mordwinen. By Uno Harva. [FF Communications 
No, 142.] (Helsinki: Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1952. Pp. 456, frontispiece, map, 
14 illustrations.) 


The Mordvins are a Finno-Ugric, more specifically, a Volga-Finnic people, of whom, 
according to the Soviet census, there were 1,431,000 in 1939. They live scattered— 
clustering into a large number of relatively small groups—over a vast territory from 
Nizhny Novgorod (now Gorky) to the Caspian Sea and from the region of Ryazan 
to Ufa, as well as in minor enclaves in other parts. A Mordvin Autonomous Republic 
was formed in 1934, though this hardly contributed to a genuine national renaissance, 
inasmuch as, on the one hand, more than half of the Mordvins remained outside of its 
boundaries and, on the other, the Russians have a comfortable majority in the Mordvin 
A.S.S.R. Moreover, in terms of language, the Mordvin minority divides into two groups 
of about equal size, Erzja and Mok$a. These languages are, though closely related, yet 
mutually unintelligible, so that their speakers usually communicate with each other 
in Russian; as one of their sayings puts it, the Mordvin people has one head but two 
mouths. 
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Of the late (1882-1949) Harva’s many publications, the series of monographs on 
the religion of Finno-Ugric and Altaic peoples forms perhaps the most solid and dis- 
tinguished part. His strength lay not in theory, but in meticulous scholarship; not in 
points of method, but in points of fact. For this reason alone, Harva’s book will stand 
as the most complete, most valuable, and most trustworthy of all accounts of the van- 
ishing remnants of Mordvin paganism. Although the Mordvins have adopted Ortho- 
doxy from 1740 onwards in increasing measure, reliable descriptions of their religion 
failed to appear until the middle of the last century, from the pens of such Russian 
scholars as P. Melnikov, V. Mainov, and I.N. Smirnov. Until the publication of Harva’s 
book, the best statement of the salient features of Mordvin religion has been the brief 
discussion by another Finn, H. Paasonen, in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia (Vol. 8, pp. 842-7). 

Harva was committed, by virtue of his approach and, perhaps, in no less degree by 
his materials, to an essentially anecdotal presentation, which is not readily amenable to 
constructive reviewing. Prompted, in part, by this consideration but stimulated, mainly, 
by the research for our book on the supernatural elements in the culture of the nearest 
relatives of the Mordvins, namely, the Cheremis, it appeared to us that a useful task 
would be to compare and contrast, by way of inventories rather than in essay-style, 
(A) the personified supernaturals, and (B) the ceremonies of the two cultures. Such 
lists are of limited but specific use; they point to further, detailed study and yet fore- 
shadow the results of such more complete comparative inquiry. They are not particularly 
helpful if we should wish to show, say, the very real differences in the role women play 
in the religious life of these two people; nor do they point up the essential similarities 
of their respective burial customs. Yet the two sets of functionally equivalent items— 
especially the A set—are most revealing and suggestive to the specialist. The reader 
interested in a more general presentation, and in a framework of far broader context, 
will find it in Harva’s treatment of the subject in the fourth volume of The Mythology 
of All Races (1927). 

Our procedure was from the Mordvin point of view, as follows: in A, we list, alpha- 
betically, each personified supernatural given in Harva’s book; no other sources were 
used. Each of these items is then matched against the reference number of the nearest 
Cheremis equivalent, if available. In B, we list the ceremonies mentioned by Harva, 
in the order given by him, and, if the Cheremis appear to perform an equivalent cere- 
mony, its number follows. (Reference numbers are those used in Part One of our book, 
Studies in Cheremis, vol. 2, forthcoming, in which full particulars concerning every 
Cheremis entry will be found.) 


COMPARATIVE NOTES 
A. PERSONIFIED SUPERNATURALS 


Mordvin Cheremis 
avyn ava, azar, azarava ‘dryinghouse mother, A.38.1. 
master, mistress’ 
ban azar, azarava ‘bathhouse master, mistress’ A.38.16. 


boharjam azar, azarava ‘cellar master, mistress’ 
etam bra ati, ava ‘rear bench old man, old woman’ 


jurt ata, ava, pavas, Rirdi, offundé ‘household A.38.23. 
old man, mother, god, ruler, lord’ A.26.36. 
A.58.9. 

kaldaz ava, azar, azarava, Kirdi ‘cattlepen A.38.4. 
mother, master, mistress, ruler’ A.58.1. 


kan pas; kuvan pas; staka pas ‘stronger god’ 

tendon pas ‘stump god’ 

kardas jurt ava; kardas sarko; koram otsuna A.1.5.1. 
‘yard mother; yard protector; yard lord’ 

kelme ata / moroz ata ‘frost old man’ A.38.22. 
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keremet; keremet azarava ‘keremet, keremet 
mistress’ 

kolu 6zais ‘birch deity’ 

koml ava ‘hops mother’ 

kud azar, azarava; kud si pavas ‘house master, 
mistress; house god’ 

Renks ava, ata ‘door mother, old man’ 

lisma ava / kolodtsa ava; af azar, azarava; 
lisman Rirdi ‘spring mother; spring master, 
mistress; spring ruler’ 

mastor ata, ava, pas ‘earth old man, mother, 


god’ 


mikola pas ‘Nicholas god’ 

mor ava ‘sea mother’ 

melnetsa ava ‘mill mother’ 

nar azar, azarava ‘meadow master, mistress’ 


norov ata, ava, pas ‘grain old man, mother, god’ 
neskeper azar, azarava ‘bee master, mistress’ 
nisRe pas, ava ‘heaven god, mother’ 


od god matuska ‘New Year mother’ 

pakésal 

paksdn ava; paks azarava; paksa noru ava ‘field 
mother; field mistress; field grain mother’ 

pekse Gzais ‘linden god’ 

pitse Gzais ‘fir god’ 

purgine pas ‘thunder god’ 

patna kud azarava; kastom ava ‘oven mistress; 
oven mother’ 

pir ava / tings ava; tinga ata; toka paba 
‘threshing floor mother; threshing floor 
old man; threshing floor old woman’ 

pizeme pas ‘rain god’ 

rav ava ‘river mother’ 

saft pas ‘disease god’ 

saltan 

stol até, ava ‘table old man, mother’ 

suv ata ‘fog old man’ 

Sor ata, ava ‘grain old man, mother’ 

Sajtan, (t)Sopatia ‘devil’ 


tol ata, ava, pas ‘fire old man, mother, god’ 


tsuvton pas; tisuvto ava ‘tree god; tree mother’ 
tumo 6zais ‘oak god’ 

tuvon pas ‘pig god’ 

ultsé pas ‘street god’ 

varma ata, ava ‘wind old man, mother’ 


A.9.8. 

A.9.12. 
A.38.23, 
A.57.1. 


A.L5. 
A..10. 
A.26.25, 
A.26.26, 
A.1.13, 
A.38.2. 
A.9.11. 
A.38.18, 
A.1.8.2, 
A.52.7. 
A.1.6. 
A.26.28. 
A.1.2. 
A.26. 


A.38.21. 


A.26.22. 


A.38.9. 


A.26.12. 
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verm ava ‘palm’ or ‘willow mother’ 


vir ata, tata, azar, azarava, pavas ‘forest old man, father, master, mistress, god’ A.38.5. 
A.38.13. 
A.52.3- 
ied ata, ava, kan, kirdi, azar, azarava; A.1.1. 
otsu ved azar, azarava ‘water old man, A.g.1. 
mother, lord, ruler, master, mistress; A.16.1. 
chief water master, mistress’ A.26.7. 
A.52.2. 
A.58.2. 


ielen pas, azarava; vel ata, ava ‘town god, 
mistress; town old man, mother’ 
zdor pas ‘god of strife’ 
In addition, the sun, moon, good weather, dawn, midnight, and sunset are worshipped and 
may be considered as deities among the Mordvin. For Cheremis counterparts see A.1.3, A.1.14, 
A.26.15, A.26.41. 


B. CEREMONIES 

Burial Ceremonies B.23. Remembrance ceremonies B.23. vidarhdlisem ozks ‘ceremony at 
the beginning of planting’ B.36. wide ruésan ozks ‘sowing cloth ceremony.’ keret ozais 
‘plow offering’ B.2. Ceremony when harvesting is begun B.31.1. Ceremony at the new moon 
after the grain harvest B.24. ozam osks ‘grain offering’ (about September 1). Sacrifice cere- 
mony in June B.g. Ceremony for the welfare of bees on St. Elijah’s Day B.11. neska fern ozaks 
‘beekeeping ceremony’ in the fall B.25. Rain making ceremony B.6. Sacrifice to water by 
bride B.17.6. ved azaren ozks ‘sacrifice to water master’ in spring when the ice melts. Dedi- 
cation of a new house B.32. jurt osks ‘house offering’ in the fall. Ceremony when cow has 
calved B.28. tststaj a purification ceremony dedicated to bathhouse deities on the Thursday 
before Easter. avyn azaren ozks ‘dryinghouse master’s ceremony’ on the day before the spring 
sowing. vel ozks ‘town offering’ B.g. koljada. rostuva ‘Christmas’ B.19, listen osks ‘horse 
ceremony.’ New Year’s ceremony. Shrove Tuesday ceremony B.26. ite (t)si ‘Easter’ B.8. St. 
George’s Day. ini tsin Rilijin osks ‘ceremony of the birch of the great day.’ Ceremony about 
Ascension Day. Ceremony on Pentecost B.13. Ceremony on St. Peter’s Day B.9. rev Gzats 
‘sheep ceremony’ on October 29 B.20. spytsina. baba ozks ‘old women’s offering.’ Brother- 
hood ceremony. avan poza ozks ‘old women’s beer festival.’ ata osks ‘old men’s offering’ 
B.29. Sts. Cosmas and Damian’s Day sacrifice. Ceremony dedicated to wild life god on St. 
Michael’s Day. Ceremony on Sts. Florin and Laurin’s Day. Ceremony dedicated to cattle god 
on February 11. 


Indiana University Tuomas A. SEBEOK 
Bloomington, Indiana Frances INGEMANN 


FOLK CULTURE 


Highland Settler, A Portrait of the Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia. By Charles W. Dunn. 
(Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 179, two maps, photograph, 
notes, index. $4.00.) 


Dunn opens his book with a chapter devoted to the Old World background of the 
Scottish immigrant in Eastern Canada; he closes it with a survey of future prospects. 
In between, in the words of the sub-title, he traces a portrait of the Scottish Gael in 
Nova Scotia. His picture is carefully drawn; sympathetic but not exaggerated or overly 
sentimental; scholarly and well documented, yet interesting and most entertaining. 
Dunn must have greatly enjoyed the time he spent in Nova Scotia when he writes 
with such enthusiasm and feeling; Mrs. Dunn, who usually filled the role of secretary, 
must have been constantly sympathetic. 
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Some of the outstanding characteristics of the Highland Scots are dealt with in 
detail. There is the intense desire for education in a people most of whom were illiterate 
when they came to the New World. Even in the midst of making primitive homes for 
themselves in the forested wilderness these early settlers struggled to provide schools 
for themselves and their families. And the results have been remarkable: “The High. 
land settlements now proudly boast that they have sent native sons forth over the whole 
continent as ministers, priests, doctors, lawyers, judges, politicians, and professors.” 

There is also the piety and the simple faith of these early immigrants whether 
adherents of the Kirk or of the old tradition. Dunn relates the story of the Catholic 
who was dying, and, being visited by a Presbyterian neighbor, was asked what prayer 
the visitor would say for him. “Oh, the Lord’s Prayer,” answered the invalid; “tha ¢ 
cho snog!” (Literally, “it is so snug!” It does not seem certain that the author caught 
precisely what the dying man meant by the borrowed word. The implication probably 
was that the Our Father is superior to any man-made prayer, particularly in its organi- 
zation.) The Scot had his foibles, of course, such as his aptness to overindulge in strong 
drink and in brawling, but to this day the descendants of these immigrants are a God- 
loving and God-fearing people; a people for whom the distinction between right and 
wrong is very clearly marked. 

Finally, there is the love of music, of melody, and of words that characterizes the 
Highland Scot. The book is literally filled with quotations from the amateur poetry of 
the region, printed with unusual accuracy and with excellent translations. It seems near 
incredible to contemporary men that people should have expressed themselves so spon- 
taneously and so volubly in verse of real merit. The author points out that this pro 
pensity disappears with the encroachment of city life and with the abandonment of the 
Celtic tongue. To the early Gaelic immigrant life was not complete without the poet 
and the piper or the fiddler. The pioneers thought themselves fortunate in having a 
musician in the community who had a conviction that his work in life consisted largely 
in playing the tunes his neighbors loved. The bard seldom recorded his musings, but 
nonetheless, an amazingly large amount of Gaelic verse has been handed down by 
word of mouth through the years. Every activity of the immigrant was enlivened by 
song. The rowing fisherman had his iorram; the miller performed his task to the tune 
of rhythmic numbers; the housewife churning butter sang playfully to the reciprocat- 
ing motion of the dasher. In church, the precentor’s box occupied a position second in 
dignity only to the pulpit. 

The achievement of the Highland settler is a memorable one. The saddening aspect 
is the fact that in making his way in the world he is losing his culture and his lan- 
guage. As Dunn points out, the Gaelic-speaking people are moving away from the 
farms, and once they are established in the cities, too often they regard their precious 
language as something crude and foreign. It is only in such places as Egypt and North 
River and Wreck Cove that the children are learning the ancient language, and it is on 
them that the future of Gaelic culture rests. 

Dunn, a member of the teaching faculty of the University of Toronto and a native 
Scot, became interested in Celtic language and lore while a graduate student at Harvard 
under Robinson and Jackson. A perusal of his book, especially of the Notes which 
constitute a very valuable part of it, indicates that little of the extant relevant literature 
has escaped his scrutiny. He made two rather extended trips to the parts of Nova Scotia 
in which the descendants of the Highland settlers are found; with their genial personali- 
ties he and Mrs. Dunn immediately made friends with many members of every social 
group; he recorded many items of the remnants of lore that survive; he took his time 
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in digesting and assembling his material; and as a result, he has drawn a portrait that 
is genuine in all its important features. In his scholarly and entertaining account, Dunn 
has performed a labor for which his readers have great reason to be grateful. 


St. Francis Xavier University P. J. NicHoison 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 


Pennsylvania Songs and Legends. Edited by George Korson. (Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. 474, illustrations, list of songs and ballads, index. 
$5.00.) 


In his general introduction, George Korson sketches the cultural and historical back- 
grounds against which thirteen contributors investigate various facets of Pennsylvania’s 
folk heritage. Korson also makes plain the purposes of the volume: it is functional in 
that both the “folk” and the “lore” will receive equal attention; it is a work in which 
folk materials will be presented within the context of their environment; it is a “prac- 
tical book, an authoritative book, an entertaining book.” 

The work opens with a discussion of the British folk tradition and then proceeds to 
more specific aspects of folklore, such as songs of the Pennsylvania Germans, Amish 
hymns, and the lore of the Cornplanter Indians. Two chapters are devoted to legends 
and tall tales. Then come a series of essays which concern men who work: rough-and- 
ready Conestoga wagoners, canallers who sang of waterways, railroaders with their 
jargon and beliefs, mighty lumberjacks and raftsmen, coal miners with shovel and 
pick, and oilmen of Pithole Creek and Oil Center. The final chapter is devoted to the 
folk songs of Pittsburgh, an industrial center whose working people sang the songs of 
labor. 

Taken together, these contributions furnish a rather adequate overview of most of 
the major folk interests in the Keystone State, although no mention is made of some 
prominent activities. Folk arts, folk dances, folk festivals, folk cookery are excluded. 
It is only fair to say, however, that not all can be included in one book and that the 
title of this volume indicates clearly that the emphasis is to be on songs and legends. 

Within the scope determined by the editor and his colleagues, this collection, for the 
most part, achieves its purposes. The essays, varying somewhat in quality, maintain a 
relatively high excellence. Yet it is doubtful if the volume as a whole is as “functional” 
as might be wished. Not every contributor remembered to give equal attention to folk 
and lore. Thus the chapters devoted to legends and tall tales fail to set the background of 
storytelling and ignore the characteristics inherent in tale and legend. Perhaps all this 
is obvious to the professional folklorist, but most certainly the layman would profit by 
more explanation. This seems especially true when it is remembered that among the 
avowed purposes of the book are practicality and entertainment. It would have been 
both pleasant and beneficial also if each contributor had appended to his essay, as did 
two, a short list of references for further assistance. A reader, for example, who wishes 
to know more about the folklore of railroading must forge ahead on his own with no 
guides furnished in this volume. 

These, however, are relatively minor criticisms and are offset by aids that are much 
more positive. Music is furnished for the many songs, the names of informants and the 
places and dates where and when songs were collected are set down, the ballads are 
well selected. And, above all, the book is entertaining reading and can be taken to the 
piano to be played and sung. It is no easy task to select and make available as much 
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genuine material as is found here. If each state of the Union could produce as com. 
petent a contribution, the treasure chest of folk culture would be fuller than it now is, 


University of Minnesota Puiuip D. Jorpan 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


BELIEF AND CUSTOM 


Kalevala. A Prose Translation from the Finnish. By Aili Kolehmainen Johnson. Illus. 
trated by Elizabeth Halvary and L. W. Leskinen. Cover Design by Ruthmary 
Koegler. (Hancock, Michigan: The Book Concern, 1950. Pp. 278. $3.50.) 


Ever since the publication, in 1849, of Elias Lénnrot’s revised and enlarged edition 
of Kalevala, the Finnish epic has attracted the attention of the English-speaking world, 
serving as an impetus to folkloristic studies not only in Finland but in England and 
America as well. The first translations from the national poem of Finland into English 
appeared in the United States in 1855, when Thomas Conrad Porter, a professor at 
Franklin and Marshall College, accused Henry Wadsworth Longfellow of having 
plagiarized Kalevala in his Song of Hiawatha. Among those who have translated selec- 
tions from Kalevala into English since T. C. Porter’s time, perhaps the best known are 
John Addison Porter, Lafcadio Hearn, and James Russell Lowell. 

The first complete translation of the national epic of Finland into English was pub- 
lished in this country in 1888, by John Martin Crawford. Now, more than sixty years 
later, we have a fresh, new translation of Kalevala by Aili Kolehmainen Johnson, a 
second generation American of Finnish background, who is well known here and 
abroad as a collector of Finnish folklore. Although other translations of Kalevala have 
appeared since 1888, most of them have been abridged versions and have been based 
either on Crawford’s translation or on that by William F. Kirby which was published 
in England in 1907. Mrs. Johnson’s work has the great advantage of being complete and 
of having been translated from the original Finnish. 

In her translation Mrs. Johnson has adhered to the original order of the Kalevala 
runes and has given each of them a suitable descriptive heading or title. She has fol- 
lowed the original text of the epic quite faithfully, but since her translation is in prose 
she has omitted the repetition or parallelism which is characteristic of Finnish folk 
poetry. It is for this reason that the reviewer feels that a metrical form would have been 
preferable. In a work so full of repetition as is Kalevala, any prose translation tends to 
become rather tame and bald. There are appropriate illustrations throughout the text 
and at the end appear a convenient glossary of proper names, and useful notes on the 
religion and customs of Kalevala as well as on the “Gods of Long Ago.” 

Although Mrs. Johnson succeeds in conveying to the reader at least part of the 
charm of Kalevala by the lyrical quality of her prose, occasionally her work suffers 
from her attempt to retain the force and color of certain idiomatic expressions by a 
literal translation. In some instances she has not hit upon exactly the right word, as 
for example in her translation of vaka vanha Vaindmdinen as “staid Vainaméinen” 
(p. 21) instead of as “steadfast old Vainaméinen,” which she uses elsewhere (p. 47) of 
as “staunch old Vainamdinen” (p. 221), or in her use of “braves of Finland” (p. 124) 
instead of “heroes of Finland.” 

Dedicated to “The Rising Youth, The Growing Nation,” Mrs. Johnson’s transla- 
tion of Kalevala will open to general readers, both young and old alike, the wealth of 
legends, charms, spells, and magic songs in the Finnish epic. This prose translation 
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will also be of some service to scholars, but they will have to turn to metrical versions 
of the epic if they wish to get the true essence of Kalevala. 


University of Delaware Ernest J. MoyNE 
Newark, Delaware 


Die heilige Hinterecke im Hauskult der Volker Nordosteuropas und Nordasiens. By 
Gustav Rank. [FF Communications No. 137.] (Helsinki, 1949.) 


Following in the footsteps of such well-known scholars as Castrén, Sirelius, Harva, 
and Haavio, who have been concerned with various aspects of primitive religion and 
cults of field, farm, and household, Gustav Rank has added a valuable monograph on 
the sacred precinct in the dwellings of peoples of northeastern Europe and northern 
Asia. Known as “die heilige Hinterecke,” this sacred precinct exists under a variety of 
names in different countries from Estonia and Finland to the far reaches of Siberia. It 
ranges all the way from a simple board placed diagonally across the corner of the room, 
where devotional objects are placed, to more elaborate stage-like arrangements. The 
sacred precinct is usually situated in the far corner of the room from the entry, and 
almost invariably to the left. In the corner, in addition to the shelf, are the two con- 
verging benches along the walls, and the table which stands somewhat out in front. 

Rink treats various tabus in connection with the “Hinterecke,” including the pro- 
hibition against women’s approaching the sacred spot. Of particular interest to the 
ethnologist and folklorist is the treatment of fertility rituals as they center in the sacred 
precinct, with agricultural and animal symbols figuring in the simple folk worship. 
Rink has also discussed at length the worship of household spirits, earth divinities, 
worship of the dead, sacrificial offerings, and various primitive beliefs connected with 
these matters, including a detailed treatment of apertures in houses, huts, and tents for 
the ingress and egress of divinities, and for the free passage of the human soul itself. 
Skillful indeed is his treatment of the mixing of Christian and pagan elements in areas 
where Christianity has penetrated. There are fairly clear inferences that primitive reli- 
gious institutions underlie the Christian uses to which they have been put in the west- 
erly part of the Eurasian continuum, and even more unmistakable proof that secular 
and utilitarian uses of the sacred corner have developed in modern times. One could 
have wished for speculations on Rank’s part as to how the ancient household cults 
spread across the face of the world’s largest land mass, but there are still too many un- 
solved problems of cultural history to make mere guesses profitable. 

With a methodical search of the literature and with fine scholarly insight, Rank has 
compiled a basic work of reference that will be regarded as the standard treatise on the 
subject. Western scholars will be grateful to him especially for making available in 
good readable German, material to be found only in less accessible East European and 
Asiatic languages. 


University of California Way tanp D. Hanp 
Los Angeles, California 


Stjrngossarna. Deras visor och julspel. By Hilding Celander. (Stockholm: Nordiska 
Museets handlingar, 38, 1950. Pp. 500. Sw. kr. 30.) 
The Swedish custom of bearing a lighted star at the Christmas season and singing 
songs, which are often dramatic in nature, has been reported since 1650. Many reports 
have been made since 1850, but the early records are scanty and none reach back to 
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Catholic times. Celander has nevertheless had at his disposal no fewer than 1100 texts, 
Few discussions of a folk custom rest on so large a collection as this. He is able to trace 
the origin of this custom to a combination of German songs with indigenous Swedish 
materials, especially songs and traditions associated with St. Stephen. Since the tradj- 
tion is exclusively or almost exclusively oral, it is very fluid and the modern versions 
differ rather widely, admitting numerous alterations and additions. The changes are 
unfortunately not often improvements. With exemplary care, Celander identifies new 
and old elements and assigns each its proper place and origin. I cannot easily name 
another example of the use of maps to show the growth and spread of a folk custom, 
This beautifully printed and illustrated book is a model to be imitated. 


University of California ARCHER TAYLor 
Berkeley, California 


FOLK SPEECH 


A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. By Hans Kurath. (Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1949. Pp. x +- 88, text, figures, glossary. $4.00.) 


A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States. By E. Bagby Atwood. (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 53, figures, index of forms. 
$2.50.) 


A Word Geography of the Eastern United States is the work of Hans Kurath, 
director and chief editor of the Linguistic Atlas, and an outstanding authority on the 
American language. It is a scientific study of the geographic and social distribution of 
lexical items in the thirteen original colonies plus those areas of Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia settled before 1800. The primary materials for the analysis were the records of 
1200 informants interviewed for the A7las. 

Chapter I of the Word Geography gives a perspective of the population history of 
the Eastern states, analyzes the effect of national stock and social class on the language, 
and considers the influence of cultivated, common, and folk speech on each other. 
Chapter II distinguishes three major speech areas and divides them into sub-areas based 
on the similarities and dissimilarities of the vocabulary. Chapter III arranges the lexical 
items by meaning; all synonyms for the same thing are treated under one heading. 
Then follow 164 maps. No. 1 shows the total area of the survey and the communities 
covered; Nos. 2-43 show the speech areas and sub-areas as they are each distinguished 
by two or three word boundaries; and Nos. 44-164 show in detail the occurrence of 
variants of the different items. 

Kurath’s book is an innovation in the field; there has been nothing like it. In bring- 
ing order out of the mass of Atlas materials, he establishes a method for other studies 
of the Eastern records and of the materials now being collected in the other states. And 
his work forces a reconsideration of our accepted division of American dialects. Here- 
tofore scholars have divided the country into New England, Southern, and General 
American dialects, but the word boundaries shown here go far toward proving that the 
division should be North, South, and Midland, with the upland areas of the South 
belonging to the Midland area. Since this analysis is based on vocabulary alone, later 
studies may increase or decrease the importance of these boundaries, but Kurath’s con- 
clusions are not likely to be changed materially. 

Some readers will probably wish that the Word Geography had included a full 
work sheet of the questions asked in the Atlas survey. It is noted on p. xi that the num- 
ber in parentheses following each word refers to the page of the work sheets as printed 
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in the Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New England,‘ but many of the maps 
are based on items which were added later: Figs. 48, 52, 73, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 114, 131, 
137, 138, 149) 150, 151, 153, and 160. And for the items which are in the Handbook, 
republication here would have increased the convenience of this volume. 

To facilitate reading by the non-linguist, Kurath uses re-spelling rather than pho- 
netics to indicate pronunciation. He succeeds in being easy to read, but in two instances 
the indicated pronunciation depends upon the dialect of the reader: lightwood (p. 37) 
may rhyme with lighted and poggy (p. 21) with foggy, but both key words vary in 
pronunciation. 

E. B. Atwood’s Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States covers the same 
geographic area as Kurath’s Word Geography, uses the same Atlas records—along with 
some additional ones from Georgia, South Carolina, and Northern and Western New 
York—but examines a different aspect of language: variant verb inflections. Included 
are differences in tense, personal forms of the present indicative, number and concord, 
negative constructions, infinitives, present participles, and phrases. 

Because social class reveals itself more often in the choice of verb forms than in 
the choice of vocabulary, Atwood gives greater emphasis than Kurath to the social level 
of the speakers, dividing them into three classes largely by the amount of their educa- 
tion. His broad sampling of the verb forms actually used by speakers along the Atlantic 
coast reveals that there is not just a folk grammar, but, because of regional variation, a 
number of folk grammars. In addition to giving us a scientific basis for decisions about 
usage, his work lends support to the dialect boundaries established in Kurath’s Word 
Geography. 

Because of slight modifications in the Atlas work sheets Atwood adds “Not avail- 
able for New England” to some of the maps, but since the items do not appear in the 
work sheets published in the Handbook, one wonders whether the phrase should not 
also have been added to Figs. 2, 23, 28, and 29. Occasionally, too, it seems that more 
information could have been given on one map without undue cluttering: skum could 
have been added to Fig. 11 (froze), and doose to Fig. 22 (he does). 

The primary interest in both the Word Geography and the Survey of Verb Forms is 
on geographic, not age or social, variants. Although folklorists may wish that greater 
emphasis had been placed on social differences, they should find the two volumes of 
great interest because of their analyses of the folk language of different regions, and of 
great value in determining the provenience of folk materials and testing the authenticity 
of questionable items. Any person interested in language will find both of them not 
only important contributions to our knowledge of American English but also continual 
sources of pleasure. 


San Diego State College James N. TIpwELL 
San Diego, California 


Modern Lebanese Proverbs, Collected at Rds al-Matn, Lebanon. Collated, Annotated 
and Translated into English. By Anis Frayha. (Beirut: American University of 
Beirut Publications of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences Oriental Series No. 26, 1953. 
2 vols. Pp. xx + 384; 385-748. Title page also in Arabic.) 


The appearance of these volumes is an important step forward in the study of spoken 
Arabic proverbs, especially those of Lebanon and Syria. Frayha’s book constitutes the 
third published collection devoted to the proverbs of a particular village or town in 

1H. Kurath, B. Bloch, and M. L. Hansen, Handbook of the Linguistic Geography of New 
England (Providence, 1939). 
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Lebanon.’ With this work, Landberg’s study on Sidon, and Feghali’s on Kfar “Abida, 
the student of Lebanese proverbs now has a sufficiently large body of material to begin 
the kind of detailed distributional and functional analysis which will enable the study 
of proverbs to become a significant component in more comprehensive sociological or 
literary analyses of the area. 

The book contains over four thousand colloquial proverbs in fully vowelled Arabic 
script, arranged in alphabetical order, provided with translations and cross references to 
seventeen previous collections of Arabic proverbs, including four unpublished many. 
script collections. The author has attempted to present an exhaustive collection of the 
proverbs in actual use in his native village of Ras al-Matn, a fairly inaccessible moun. 
tain village located to the east of Beirut at a distance of about 15 km. as the crow flies, 

According to the account in the Preface, Frayha began his collection by jotting down 
every proverb he heard used in actual conversation in Ras al-Matn. Then, “When it 
was known in the village that I was collecting proverbs, and that I would pay a franc 
for every new one . . . people came to me with long lists of proverbs . . . hoping to get 
a few francs.” Hundreds of additional proverbs were given to him by teachers, students, 
and friends at the American University of Beirut, where he is Associate Professor of 
Semitic Studies. Each proverb was checked with friends and relatives in the village to 
determine whether it was “Matni” or not. From the methods of elicitation and check- 
ing used and the period of time over which the compilation continued, it is clear that 
the collection is as exhaustive and as accurate as such a collection is ever likely to be. 

In a twelve-page Introduction the author discusses the definition, origin, contents, 
literary style, popularity, and significance of proverbs. This introduction is tantalizing: 
one can only hope that Frayha will develop in later studies some of the interesting and 
important points he touches on so briefly here. For example, in the section on literary 
style (p. xvi) he notes that Lebanese metrical proverbs follow the pattern of Syriac 
poetry and gives two examples. But this one fascinating item is all that he gives of 
form-analysis. No attempt is made to investigate the occurrence of such formal features 
as the following: rhymed prose, imperatives, questions, question-and-answer, mention 
of Jiha, reference to God. Such investigation would, in some cases at least, provide im- 
portant clues to other facets of the culture and yield material of value to the linguist, 
the folklorist, and the student of literature. 

Again, the popularity and importance of proverbs “in the life of the common 
people” are repeatedly emphasized, but only a few hints are given (e.g. pp. xiv, xvii) 
as to the actual situations in which various kinds of proverbs are used and the role 
they play in such situations. The author does not examine, for example, the delicate 
boundary line between the polite clichés he includes as proverbs and the equally stereo 
typed formulas of politeness he excludes. Elaboration of all this kind of material by 
one who has lived in the village, speaks the language, and has the “feel” of the culture 
would be invaluable. Admittedly, however, such elaboration would have increased the 
size of the book considerably, and Frayha may certainly be forgiven for refraining from 
this in the present work. 

The body of the book, the proverb list itself, is very well done. Each item is pre- 
sented clearly and accurately. The printing of the Arabic script is unusually distinct. 
The explanatory notes are brief, but invariably helpful. Variants are regularly indi- 
cated by cross references. The lack of transcription is a slight disadvantage which the 
author recognizes and excuses (p. vii) because of the printing facilities available to 
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1 For full bibliographical listing and evaluation of these and other works on the proverbs 
of the region, see C. A. Ferguson and J. M. Echols, “Critical Bibliography of Spoken Arabic 
Proverb Literature,” JAF, 65 (1952), 67-84. 
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him. This is a minor point when such carefully vowelled Arabic script is provided. 
Another minor flaw is the presence of fairly numerous but trivial misprints in the 
English text, usually transposition or substitution of letters. 

More serious is the lack of an index or classification of any kind. While the arrange- 
ment in alphabetical order is undoubtedly the most practical, it makes the collection 
very difficult to utilize without some system of indexing. A rough classification by sub- 
ject or an index by key words would add a great deal to the usefulness of the book. 
Perhaps a subject-index could still be prepared and issued as a supplement to the book. 
Some kind of form index would also be valuable. For example, several pages would 
suffice for a listing, by number, of the proverbs in meter, those having an underlying 
explanatory story, those attributed to specific persons, and one or two other useful 
categories. 

Any serious distributional study of these proverbs for the Syrian area would require 
considerable time and effort, but several features of interest appear immediately. One is 
the observation of the author in the preface that the proverbs of this collection are 
almost all known and used in Jabal ad-Driiz while many are not known in Beirut or 
Aleppo. Ras al-Matn is a predominantly Druze village and investigation of the dis- 
tribution of its proverbs may prove an interesting means of determining the degree of 
cultural unity there is among the Druzes of Syria and Lebanon in contrast with their 
surrounding non-Druze neighbors. Another feature is the strikingly large number of 
proverbs in this collection (possibly one-half?) which do not appear in the large Feghali 
collection from Kfar ‘Abida, less than 45 km. distant. The investigation of leads like 
this could throw some light on such problems as the density of communication, lines of 
cultural influence, and present political relationships in Lebanon. 

In summary, Frayha’s book is an excellent proverb collection, and it is to be hoped 
that the author will continue his work, providing us with detailed studies along some 
of the lines suggested in the review. 


Foreign Service Institute School, American Embassy CuHares A, FERGUSON 


Beirut, Lebanon 


FOLKTALES 


The Oldest Stories in the World. By Theodor H. Gaster. (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1952. Pp. x + 238, 12 illustrations, index of motifs. $5.00.) 


To the folklorists with some interest in the traditions of the ancient Near East the 
work of Theodor H. Gaster is always challenging. There are so few scholars competent 
at once in folklore studies and in these ancient literatures that it is not easy to find a 
critic who can give proper evaluation to such a work as Gaster’s new volume, The Old- 
est Stories in the World. 

The student of the folktale will certainly feel some qualms about accepting this title. 
What the author means, of course, is the oldest written stories in the world and I am 
certain that he has no intention of asserting that five thousand years before the pyramids 
there were no stories told. 

Waiving that point, we come to a much more serious misgiving. The texts on which 
these stories are based are in many cases extremely fragmentary. I am not competent to 
examine them in the original languages, but I have the uneasy feeling that, often, the 
reconstruction is much larger than the original. Where this is true, we have the same 
difficulty that is found in archeological reconstruction. The answer arrived at may be 
quite correct, but there is always the chance that it is wide of the mark. 
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These are the two warnings that the user of this book must keep in mind, but it 
does remember these, he will find the collection of very great value. The texts are ver 
difficult of access, and some of them impossible to find in an intelligible translation, 
The texts handled by Gaster are as follows: Babylonian Stories—The Adventures of 
Gilgamesh, The War of the Gods, Borrowed Plumes, The Lost Chance, How Tooth. 
ache Came into the World; Hittite Stories—The God Who Disappeared, The Monste 
Made of Stone, The Snaring of the Dragon, Kessi the Huntsman, Master Good anj 
Master Bad; and Canaanite Stories—The Heavenly Bow, The King Who Forgot, Th 
Story of Baal. 

Here, we have these ancient stories brought to life and placed in their proper setting 
For the general student of literature, for the historian, and particularly for those inter. 
ested in comparative religion and folklore, this book—used with proper caution—should 
be very valuable. 


Indiana University StiTH THompson 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Folk Tales from Korea. Collected and translated with an introduction by Zong In-Sob, 
(New York: The Grove Press, 1953. Pp. xxviii + 257, Korean map of tales, index 
of sources, index of subjects. $4.50.) 


Koreanische Marchen. Ubertragen und herausgegeben von N. von Kotschubey, gesam. 
melt von Garin. (Ziirich: W. Classen Verlag, 1948. Pp. 96.) 


Unter dem Odongbaum, Koreanische Sagen, Marchen und Fabeln. Wahrend eine 
zwanzigjahrigen Aufenthalts in Korea gesammelt von Andre Eckardt. (Eisenach: 
Erich Réth Verlag, 1950. Pp. 181. Published in the series, “Das Gesicht der Vélker.”) 


Since the publication of H. H. Allen, Korean Tales (New York, 1889), J. S. Gale 
Korean Folk Tales (London, 1913), and A. Eckardt, Koreanische Marchen (St. 0 
tilien, 1929), Korean folktales have been published in journals in Japan, China, and 
Korea in translation or the original language, but little interest has been shown in th 
West. In general, with the existing publications our knowledge about Korean tals 
has been better than about Japanese or Chinese tales. Now the Korean war has revived 
this interest and has brought three new collections of tales. Each of these collections is 
independent of the other and all three of them taken together make a total of 165 storie 
available for comparative research. 

Zéng’s book contains 100 texts collected by the author over a period of thirty years 
To each text the name of the storyteller, the place and the year are added, and, although 
in some places one or two explanatory sentences seem to be added and the text oc 
sionally seems to be stylistically revised, the reviewer believes that the material is re 
liable. The book has an introduction which unfortunately starts with some untenable 
statements about the age of Korean culture with the usual understatement of Korea’ 
cultural debt to China and its relations to its neighbors in Manchuria and Japan. Its 
true that all cultural traits have “a Korean flavor and are not identical with those 
China” (p. xix), but historically most of them entered the country from China. Thus 
Korean folk tales, too, belong to the “Far Eastern Tale Region” which emanated from 
China after an initial impact of Indian tales arrived in China with Buddhism. Within 
this region Korean tales show their national characteristics, such as the all-important 
role of the tiger, etc. The author indicates with a few remarks the relations betwee 
modern Korean tales and tales reported in earlier Chinese literary sources (p. xx), but he 
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seems to be unfamiliar with the extensive literature on the modern tale. References to 
Japanese, Indian or Central Asiatic tales are also very limited (p. xxi). 

The material Zong has collected indicates that certain factors influenced, probably 
unconsciously, his collecting activity. The collection contains more tiger-stories, more 
stories of a type which occurs so often in short stories of the Far East, more stories with 
a strong moral (Confucianist, Buddhist, and Taoist), fewer jokes, and fewer animal 
tales than one would expect. It seems as if he collected his texts mainly from persons of 
some education and from older males. This gives his collection a certain special flavor. In 
some cases (including the group called “old novels,” pp. 201-234) one might argue 
whether the texts should have been included rather than put into a collection of oral 
short stories. 

The following notes should serve as an initial step towards classification. There are, 
as is clearly seen, close connections with China; if reference is made to Near Eastern 
stories, it is not implied that the Near East is the original home of a story: it is rather 
an indication that Korea, just as Mongolia, was subjected to some influence of the “Near 
Eastern Tale Region” through its connections with Manchuria, Mongolia and Central 
Asia. 

COMPARATIVE NOTES* 


1. The text of this legend about the first ruler of the country is also published by Chewon 
Kim, Han Dynasty Mythology and the Korean Legend of Tan Gun (Archives of the Chinese 
Art Society of America, 3, 1948), 44. Zéng’s version differs in a number of points from Kim’s. 

2. Cf. Type 51 of my Typen chinesischer Volksmarchen (Helsinki, 1937). This tale is first 
mentioned in a Chinese source containing material of the 2d century A.D.; see Hou Han shu, 
Ch. 115, and W. Eberhard: “Einige Stammessagen,” Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, 63 (1932), 
46-47. 

3. Cf. Type 11 of the Typen, in which a very similar Korean version is mentioned. 

6. Contains the interesting motif of the custom of burying persons alive in underground 
cells, well known as in Northern China; see W. Eberhard, Lokalkulturen im alten China 
(1953), 2: 492-3, and Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen (1953), pp. 232-3- 

8 and 52. Cf. Type 65 of the Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, in which a Mongolian ver- 
sion is given. In general, there is some relationship to the Type 15 of China. 

9, 24 and 30. Typical example of stories which are found in collections of short stories in 
China; see analysis in my Die chinesische Novelle (Ascona, 1948). The main motif is Taoistic 
in character. Stories of this type are usually well dated as to time, place and name of actors, 
and their distribution is quite limited, but stories of similar form can arise independently in 
different places at different times. 

11, A swan-maiden tale, Type 34 of the Chinese Typen, in which the deer in a similar 
tole also occurs. 

12. Cf. Type 39 of the Chinese Typen with reference to another Korean version. 

13. Cf. Types 35 and 36. Type 36 of China normally has the conclusion given in Zéng’s 
Version. 

17. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, Type 6, notes. To my knowledge, similar tales 
exist in China, although no texts are known to me. 

21 and 22. Belongs to the category of short stories; see note to tale 9. 

23. Typen No. 212 has one Korean version and many Chinese texts. 

25 and 26. Belong generally to Typen No. 108; they all show a strong religious influence, 
tither Taoist or Buddhist. 

27. Cf. Type 47, 4 of the Typen. 

29. Belongs in Type 173 of the Typen. 

31. Stories in which children set up a court and solve a case the judge could not solve are 
common in China. The earliest example seems to be the story of Confucius and the child 


1 Numbers heading paragraphs in these notes refer to tale numbers used in Zéng’s book. 
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Hsiang Chi who played on the street. It was found in a manuscript dated 943 but might 
older (Bulletin, School Oriental Studies, 10: 341-2). 

32. Consists of different episodes which in part belong to the “short story” type. The 
exorcism of the tigers has many early Chinese parallels, such as Hou Han-shu toga, p. 2b, 
Feng-su-t'ungi 2; T’ai-p'ing-yii-lan 891, p. 2a-b. A late reference is reported with document. 
tion in the journal Kita Aziya gakuhé, 2: 258. Chinese sources from the 2d century A.D, on 
report that the tiger played a great role in Korean folklore and was regarded as a deity (How. 
Han-shu 115, p. 5a, and San-kuo chih, Wei-chih 30). The story of the expulsion of the frogs 
has its parallels in medieval Chinese literature (Cho-keng-lu 10, p. 6b, and Hsiang-tsu pichi 
10, p. ga). 

41. The story of the construction of the bridge with the magic help of the animals has 
early Chinese parallels, see Typen, No. 187, 2. 

42. Cf. joke 13, III, 8 of the Typen. 

43. Cf. joke 28, II of the Typen. 

45. For the later part of this tale, cf. Typen No. 17. 

49. Contains the main motif of No. 47. 

51. Occurs in Chinese short stories, cf. Die Novelle, p. 181. 

55. Cf. Typen No. 8 with two references to Korean versions. The later part of this tale, 
however, is certainly closely related to a famous Near Eastern tale of the “detective;” see 
Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, Type 348 with references to India, Iran, Europe. 

56. Close relationship to a Near Eastern tale, see Typen tiérkischer Volksmarchen, No. 551 
with reference to China (Typen, No. 191) and Mongolia. 

58. Cf. Kotschubey, No. 4. 

62. First part is of the “Gulliver” type; the rest is one of the versions of the “thanks of the 
buried dead person.” 

64. Cf. Typen No. 28 with another Korean text. 

65. First part belongs to the Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 324, a widely known tale. 

66. Cf. Typen No. 28 in its normal form. 

67. Cf. Typen No. 64. 

68. Cf. Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 214 and the literature quoted there. 

69. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 5 and the literature on the frozen tail quoted 
there. 

70. See Typen No. 14 with references to Korea, Japan and India. 

71. Cf. Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 77. 

72. This could be a shortened variant of Typen No. 122. 

74. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 108 and the notes to the tale. The similarity 
to some of the Near Eastern versions is quite great. 

76. Cf. Typen No. 43. 

77. Cé. first part of Typen No. 191; but more similarity to Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, 
No. 351. 

78. General similarity to Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 48. 

79. Cf. Typen, No. 10. 

81. Cf. Kotschubey, No. 9. 

82. Cf. Typen No. 201. 

83. Two cases of “Solomon’s judgment;” similar stories are told in China in the cycle of 
“Judge Pao.” 

84. Cf. Typen, joke No. 17. 

85. Has parallels in China, although no texts are known to me. 

88. A famous joke. For China, see Mo-k’o hui-hsi, Ch. 6, p. 2a, for the Sung period; more 


and earlier texts in E. Chavannes, 500 Contes, No. 463 in 3: 247-8, and 516. For Western Asia, 


see W. Wienert, Typen der griechisch-rémischen Fabel (FFC 56: 129). 
89. See Typen, joke No. 1, XV. 
94. Cf, Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 363 with the same main motif. 
95. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 19 with reference to a Mongolian version. 
96. Some similarity to tales of the form, Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 264. 
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The introduction to N. von Kotschubey’s book indicates that the original text was 
in Russian, but no clear statement is given as to whether the collector did actual field 
work or whether he made use of printed or manuscript versions available in Korean. 
There are some similarities to a collection of Korean tales in Chinese and similarities to 
Zong, but the reviewer got the impression that this book represents an independent 
collection. It contains far less material of the tiger-story and the short-story types and 
more material of a humorous character and may have been collected in a circle of 
younger men. The introduction (pp. 12-14) gives one of the tiger-stories as an exam- 
ple of new creation of tales out of daily events (cases usually reported in the short-story 
literature ), thus indicating their difference from old and widely-spread tales. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES” 


1. Great love: p. 15; self-sacrifice of pious wife, human meat as medicine. 

2. Pak, p. 17; cf. Zong, No. 11. This is an independent version with some additional motifs 
at the end; the three problems the hero has to solve and the magic flight (both occurring in a 
similar, but probably independent Near Eastern tale, Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 


169). 

3. Bird’s talk, p. 26: Typen No. 8 and Zong No. 55. 

4. Story of the slave, p. 27: an incomplete version of Zong No. 58. 

6. The ferry-man, p. 31: another version of Zong No. 52. 

9. Three brothers, p. 35: killing one another with poison after theft (here: after finding 
ginseng), Near Eastern motif. See Zong, No. 81. 

10. The painter, p. 36: has Chinese parallels (the miraculous painting bought by the Chi- 
nese). 

11. The patriots, p. 38; (in relation to feng-shui and contest of two geomants). 

13. Confucius, p. 44: this story is also reported in Liu Hsiao-hui, Chao-hsien min-chien ku- 
shih, pp. 23-24. It seems to be related to an Indian story. Confucius is asked to put a yarn 
through ninety holes; he can achieve this task only with the help of an ugly woman about 
whom he had some time before made a remark. 

15. The grateful toad, p. 48: some relation to Typen No. 18. 

16. The hare, p. 55: well-known as in Japan and India, Cf. Typen tirkischen Volksmarchen, 
No. 4, notes. 

17. The cats, p. 59: an interesting story reporting the origin of cats out of the womb of 
tigers killed by the hero upon the advice of a tiger-girl with whom he had fallen in love. The 
cats later help the hero to win a victory over the enemy by forcing all mice to destroy the 
weapons of the enemy. 

23. The vow, p. 80: Typen No. 212 with another Korean version. 


The well-known author of the third collection, A. Eckardt, published more than 
twenty years earlier a collection of Korean tales. The present, small book contains stories 
which were, apparently upon the initiative of the author, written down by four well 
educated Koreans in four cities of the country. The tales are loosely connected by a 
didactic text which tries to give the impression that we are listening to a storyteller. 
This text with some literary allusions and stylistic details indicates that the collection 
has to be used with some precaution. The stories seem to be intact in their motifs and 
can be used for further research. 

The first collection by Kim Pongdsche, called “legends,” and the second one by O. 
Tschangsik, called “fairy tales,” contain stories from the literature or stories as educated 
men in the cities love them, while the next two collections, called “fables” and “tales,” 
contain interesting, real folktales. 


*Numbers heading paragraphs in these notes refer to tale numbers used in Kotschubey’s 
book. 
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11. The story of the origin of men is clearly a literary product. 

14. A poor version of Zing, No. 1. 

36. An interesting variant of the “Polyphemus tale.” Cf. my Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, 
Pp. 159, with reference to a roth century Korean version of the same tale. 

41. Cf, Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 258, and similar tales. 

105. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 48 v.ith reference to India. 

110. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 38. 

112. Distantly related to Typen tirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 23. 

120. Cf. Typen tiirkischer Volksmarchen, No. 6, notes. 

157. Cf. Zong, No. gt. 


University of California Wo rraM EBERHARD 
Berkeley, California 


Forty-Five Stories from the Dodecanese. By R. M. Dawkins. (London & New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 560, folio, bibliographical note, glos 
sary, index, $18.50.) 


In this collection of tales from the Dodecanese, Dawkins makes a princely contri- 
bution to our scant store of Greek tales in English translation. The stories were origi- 
nally collected and written in the Dodecanese dialect by Yakovos Zarraftis, a native of 
Kos; they come from Leros, Astypalaia, Kalymnos, and from several localities in Kos, 
In every case, the place of provenience is given, but nothing is said about informants, 
This is unfortunate, as we are left with many unanswered questions: for example, why 
do some of the stories have more of a Turkish character than others; why, of two 
stories with similar themes from the same island, does one end in vicious vindictiveness 
and the other in whole-hearted forgiveness; why, in some stories, is so much of the 
plot developed through pithy, spicy conversation, while in others conversation is at a 
minimum, or does not make for the progress of the tale. Are some of the tales recent 
importations from the interior of the mainland? And what is the role of the informant 
in all this? 

The tales are printed in two-column pages, with the English text parallel to the 
Greek. This is symbolic of the value of the work, equally of interest to the folklorist and 
anthropologist, and to the linguist, both Greek and non-Greek, for printed material in 
this distinctive dialect is scarce. In keeping with the double function of the book, 
Dawkins gives us a glossary of terms which differ from the common Greek vernacular, 
as well as full folkloristic notes with each tale, with abstracts of variant versions, and 
with references which place the texts in the Greek world and in the wider world of 
neighboring countries. He begins the volume with three chapters which discuss story- 
telling in the Dodecanese, the context and the value of the stories, and ends it witha 
discussion of the dialect, its sounds and grammar. 

The tales are a treasure-house of cultural material. Here is that closeness with 
nature which is expressed in the use of the diminutive for natural phenomena, the 
diminutive of intimacy which Dawkins renders with “dear;” and which assumes that 
indulgence in grief makes the trees wither and the stones crack in sympathy. We find 
here bond-brotherhood; friendship unto death which brooks neither doubt nor envy; 
gratitude without boundary, to be willingly repaid with life itself. Here “mama’s son” is 
not a term of contempt but one of praise for the strong and valiant; and indeed men are 
brave and forgiving as mama’s sons, for the sake of the mother. In the only instance 

8 Numbers heading paragraphs in these notes refer to page numbers used in Eckardt’s book. 
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where brother tries to destroy brother, two older brothers cheat the third of his prize 
because they cannot bear to have their mother know of their incompetence; and the 
wronged brother finally pleads to have them forgiven “to please” the mother. There is a 
delightfully graphic account of a mother swaddling her infant, and descriptions of 
ploughing, a round-dance, and other details of village life. The stories are rich in proverbs 
and other saws. 

If folktales express the hidden wishes of the folk, then these people feel no hostility, 
no jealousy, within the family into which they are born. A man unwittingly falls in 
love with his son’s wife; but when the son turns up to claim his wife, the father is de- 
lighted to welcome the long-lost son, and to acquire a daughter-in-law instead of a wife. 
Where we expect sibling rivalry, we find that “at once the other brothers approve” of 
the fortune of the third, and live with him happily until he makes good marriages for 
them; such is the picture always except for the one instance mentioned above. Jealousy 
is present among people unrelated by blood, but there is no instance of a younger person 
being jealous of an older one. Jealous step-mothers and mothers-in-law torture and try 
to destroy their step-daughters and daughters-in-law; but there are more instances of 
mothers-in-law who love and cherish the brides brought home by their sons. Master is 
jealous of pupil, a famous hunter tries to destroy a young successful hunter, a great 
princess is jealous of a lesser one who has a handsome husband. This is what the Greek 
text calls “jealous envy,” where an individual is jealous for his own superiority. Vindic- 
tiveness also is at a minimum, and completely absent among blood relatives. When the 
youngest brother is found to have cheated the other two of part of their inheritance, 
he merely makes restitution, and they pass their lives together in mutual affection; there 
isno punishment. Cruel punishment is meted only to the stock villains, except in one 
case where the wicked mother-in-law is punished brutally. In the other similar cases, 
the victimized woman pleads for forgiveness for her tormentor, who, however, now 
bursts to death from ire. 

Dawkins identifies himself with the people from whom these stories come; he enjoys 
them and their stories, so that his translation conveys the freshness, the simplicity, the 
vividness which are characteristic of the Greeks of the Asia Minor littoral. Upon occa- 
sion he goes so far as to protect the story-tellers against the possible condemnation of 
the outsider, substituting a euphemism for the Homeric directness of the Greek text; 
and, in some instances, he leaves the Greek text without translation, giving merely a 
brief resumé in English. This is a small price for the reader to pay in return for the 
identification which is responsible for the life and joy and charm with which the Eng- 
lish text is imbued. Dawkins is to be congratulated for a magnificent job of translating. 


Merrill-Palmer School Dorotnuy LEE 
Detroit, Michigan 


Modern Greek Folktales, Chosen and translated by R. M. Dawkins (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1953. Pp. xxxviii + 491, bibliographical notes, index. $10.00.) 


Since the publication of his Forty-five Stories from the Dodecanese (Cambridge, 
1950), the author has attempted to give us a representative collection of modern Greek 
tales. His selection excludes animal tales (p. xix), and jokes and stories containing only 
one episode (p. xxi). He believes that about eighty tales constitute the treasure of truly 
current tales in Greece. There are, indeed, more tales in existence, but they are not 
really popular and some of them may be regarded as either fragmentary (p. xxi) or as 
“unique,” i.e., the result of the creative thinking of an able storyteller. Dawkins has 
analyzed the previously published material (in his bibliography I miss P. Kretschmar: 
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Neugriechische Marchen [E. Diederichs, Jena]), and has paid special attention to pub. 
lications in Greek periodicals and books; he has complemented this material with his 
own collections. Roughly estimated, about 800 texts have been used by him. It seem; 
to this reviewer too small a basis to justify the conclusion that the tale-treasure consig; 
only of some 80 tales. In my own work I have found that only after at least 3000 tals 
have been systematically analyzed can an attempt to establish the main types be made, 
although it is to be admitted that rarely in one community are more than 80 differen, 
tales to be found. The treasure of a whole nation, especially one which, as the Greek, 
is so widely spread over two continents and many islands, can be expected to be larger, 
The author has arranged the tales in types, has wherever possible added the Aarn. 
Thompson number, has provided us with a special bibliography of texts, and has jn 
most cases given one tale in full translation. Where possible he has given the best avail 
able and a less accessible text, along with a preference for texts which have not yet been 
translated into English (p. xix). As far as can be judged, his selection has been a good 
one: the tales are well told; they seem to give the actual, not an embellished wording, 

Some of Dawkins’ remarks in the introduction are of general validity, such as those 
about the advantage of using a recording device (p. xxxv) and his short notes on the 
function of the tale in Greek society (p. xxviii). Conditions in Turkey strengthen his 
arguments. In both countries tales, of the type Dawkins has in his collection, are still 
told by men and are greatly enjoyed by them. Only some special groups of tales are 
children’s tales (others are women’s tales), but probably they have always been chil- 
dren’s tales, such as the animal tales which are excluded from the present collection, 
The whole problem of the function of the tale is still not explored enough in spite of 
Azadowsky’s and von Sydow’s studies. 

Dawkins touches upon another general problem when he stresses the importance of 
the plot as a whole, in which the single episodes, even if they comprise more than one 
motif, serve only as a filling. The same observation has been made in Turkey. This 
makes classification of tales or motifs a difficult task. The author certainly will be 
criticized for not following closely in all his tales the Aarne-Thompson Index and for 
not adopting the Thompson Index for his motifs. He has certainly seen that for the 
motifs an index like Thompson’s is an extremely valuable tool, replacing the file card 
index of the individual scholar, but Thompson’s does not give much insight into the 
character of the tale. Also, for the tales, the Aarne-Thompson Index (even if a 
revised edition is published) is of great help only as long as one remains within the 
circle of standard European tales, while tales from other tale-areas have to be tailored a 
good deal until they fit into the framework not originally made for them. Such tailoring, 
as all of us know, does sometimes veil the real character of a tale so much as to make 
the index only a catalogue and a clumsy one, too, instead of preserving its original im- 
portance as a guide for the study of the diffusion of a given tale. I could imagine a 
series of indices like Aarne-Thompson’s, each covering one “tale-area.” The concept, 
used by the author, of an “oikotype” (p. xxiv), developed by C. W. v. Sydow (cf. his 
Selected Papers on Folklore [Copenhagen, 1948], p. 36), could be transformed to be- 
come a tool for the analysis of such “tale-areas.” 

This bears some relation to the author’s discussion of the place of Greek tales in the 
European-Near Eastern area. He refers often to Albanian tales, stating that the “greater 
number of the really widely distributed Greek stories” occur in Albania but often in 
very poor style (p. xxv). The relation, indeed, is quite close, and I have added in the 
following notes a few more parallels based upon a recent publication of Albanian tales 
(M. Lambertz: Die gefliigelte Schwester und die Dunklen der Erde. Albanische 
Volksmarchen [Eisenach, 1952], 225 pp., with good footnotes and a large bibliography), 
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all of them well told. The author also points to the relation of Greek and Italian tales 
(p. xxiv) and states that Russian, Georgian, Persian and Arab tales are less closely 
related to Greek tales. While I would agree with him on these points, I have some reser- 
vations concerning the other statement that in spite of an obvious relation between 
Greek and Turkish tales, the Turkish tales may have been influenced by the Greek and 
not the Greek by Turkish tales (p. xxiii). On the basis of the material of more than three 
thousand texts now available (see W. Eberhard and P. N. Boratav, Typen tirkischer 
Volksmarchen [Mainz, 1953], 506 pp.) we get the impression that the tales reportedly 
from a Greek population—and a large number of the tales used by Dawkins have been 
collected from Greek minorities living in Turkey until the 1920’s—are even in their 
best versions poorer than the corresponding Turkish tales, so that only after compari- 
son with Turkish tales does their full meaning become understandable. (Parenthetically 
speaking, it is difficult to identify the place names in Asia Minor given in the book, be- 
cause they are Greek and have been abolished for almost thirty years; they cannot be 
found on any official Turkish map.) Here, I do not refer to “padded” Turkish texts 
but to the general “type.” Moreover, it can be shown that Turkish tales are an “oiko- 
type” of a Near Eastern tale-area, comprising roughly Iran, the Arab countries, the 
Turks and the cultural dependencies of these countries, i.e., those areas either still or in 
the past for some time under the political rule of one of these countries. It is true that 
practically no original Turkish tales are preserved among Anatolian Turks, and even 
the tale repertoire of Central Asian Turks is now strongly influenced by Iranian tales. 
Most of the Greek tales can be identified with Turkish tales, by which I mean a cor- 
respondence of whole series of episodes and not just a similarity of motifs. Those which 
cannot be reduced to Turkish tales are either, as the author points out, more or less 
closely connected with Italian tales (No. 49) or tales known only in one version from 
Greece (No. 59, 61). Stories which are basically Christian religious tales also have, 
naturally, no Turkish parallels. It might be helpful for a future classification of the 
tales, in what I would like to call the “Near-Eastern tale-area,” to make a comparison 
of Greek tales with Turkish tales. 


COMPARATIVE NOTES * 


1. Over 40 variants in Turkey (Typen 89). The Greek texts, when compared with the 
Turkish texts, seem to show considerable contamination with motifs in tale 2; see below. 

2. Over 30 variants in Turkey (Typen 168). In the Turkish tale we have a logical sequence 
of motifs; the Greek texts shifted the motif of the girl who became a fish from this one to tale 1: 
thus, the whole end of the story had to be changed. These changes were made under the influ- 
ence of tale 1. The author is certainly right when he complains about the sad state of tradition 
in this tale, The close relationship with Turkey, however, makes connections with Slav forms 
(p. 9) less likely. 

3. Eleven texts in Turkey with the same sequence of motifs (Typen 160). The end of 
tale 3 seems to be an episode from Typen 169. Albania, pp. 9-21. 

4. The title “Half Man” seems to refer to the “Halfchick tale” which also occurs in Turkey 
(Typen 54; Albania, pp. 189-193); but the tale itself, in my opinion, is a distorted form of a 
tale which we know in Turkey in a similarly incomplete form (Typen 70, perhaps a sub-form 
of Typen 69). 

5. Very close Turkish parallels (Typen 162). 

6. Cf. Typen 212. 

7. Turkish parallels are not very close. 


1 Abbreviations used are, Typen, with reference to our book mentioned above; and Albania, 
with reference to Lambertz’ book. Numbers heading paragraphs in these notes refer to tale 
numbers used in Dawkins’ book. 
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8. We have now two very close Turkish parallels which, we believe, allow us to classify 
this tale as a form of the story of “Aladdin” (Typen 180). 

9. Cf. Typen 58. 

10. No Turkish parallel, except for parts of the introduction. 

11. Cf. Typen 240. 

12. The parallels in Turkey usually have a horse instead of a dove (Typen 98), while the 
dove occurs as the main figure in another type (Typen 93). 

13. Closest is Typen 98. 

14. Eighteen texts in Turkey (Typen 106) but only one among Balkan Turks has the same 
introduction as tale 14. This introduction (the female teacher of the girl persuades her to kil] 
her mother so that she can marry her father) occurs in several tales as an introductory episode, 
I am not sure as to which tale it really belongs. The Greek versions which mention the Turkish 
hero K6roglu are not influenced by the popular narrations which are conn<cied with KGroglu, 
These never contain fairytale motifs. 

15. This seems to correspond to Typen 102; in this case the Greek texts would be incom. 
plete forms, and tale 17 would represent a better version of the same type. 

16. If compared with Turkish tales, this tale appears to be an incomplete form which could 
be connected with Typen 102, 104, 92 or 93. 

17. The first part corresponds clearly to Typen 157, a very common Turkish tale. The main 
part, however, belongs to Typen 102. The motif of the navel-door of the husband occurs in 
several tales, i.e., in Typen 104 and 95. 

18. Twenty-six texts in Turkey (Typen 86; Albania pp. 113-120). 

19. Cf. Typen 198 (9 texts). 

20. Cf. Typen 167 (15 texts). 

21. Cf. Typen 60. 

22. Cf. Typen 174. 

23. Cf. Typen 213, which also contains the motif of the prolongation of the night. 

24. Cf. Typen 169. 

25. Cf. Typen 186. The Turkish variants prefer the motif of the tree that was a girl to that 
of the girl who lived in the tree; but I believe that this second form might be a contamination 
of a similar episode in tale 1 (Typen 89). The Turkish texts explain the fact that the girl 
cannot reenter the tree by her being caught by the rising sun rather than by her losing her 
virginity. The kiss of forgetfulness belongs in Turkey to Typen 89 and not to this type. 

26. Extremely common in Turkey (Typen 72; Alabania pp. 29-36, 36-49). 

27. This tale occurs also in Turkey (Typen 108, 13 texts; Albania, pp. 49-55; 55-62). 

28. Clearly related to tale 27, as the author points out; in Turkey, too, both tales occur and 
are related (Typen 108). 

29. No close parallels in Turkey, but Albania, pp. 138-144. 

30. Cf. Typen 188. 

31. Cf. Typen 239, Albania, pp. 156-159. 

32. Cf. Typen 185. 

33. Cf. Typen 154; in Turkey, too, the relationship between tale 32 and tale 33 is very close. 

34. Cf. Typen 61. 

35. The Greek tale is closer to the Turkish (Typen 206) than to the European forms. 

36. Cf. Typen’ 62 and 63; this type is, in Greece as well as in Turkey, closely related to the 
“Faithful John” (Typen 214). 

37. Cf. Typen 214; Albania, pp. 21-29. 

38. I have the impression that the story in the given form is distorted, which may explain 
why it is regarded as rare. I agree that it is a sub-form of the tale of the “Two Brothers” 
(Turkish parallels, Cf. Typen 220, are not too close). 

39. Cf. Typen 257; Albania, pp. 83-01. 

40. Cf. Typen 189. 

41. Cf. Typen 94. 


42. Cf. Typen 207. 
43. This tale, if compared with Turkish material, seems to be a combination of several, 
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independent stories: the first adventure with the dancing princess is Typen 183; the second 
with the non-speaking princess involves Typen 169; the tale of the king who fell in love 
when he saw the picture of a girl corresponds in detail to Typen 215. 

44. CE. Typen 225. 

45. Cf. Typen 192. For Arabia, Cf. H.R.P. Dickson, The Arab of the Desert, (1949), p. 322. 

46. Typen 374 is the closest parallel; also Albania, pp. 145-155. 

47. Cf. Typen 374; the author also points out that his tales 46 and 47 are related. Both 
forms seem to be closely related in Turkey. 

48. The main parts of this story occur in Turkey as Typen 290 and 291, while the third 
story about the big louse is very rare in Turkey (Cf. Typen 212, III). For the frame-tale, Cf. 
again Typen 212. As an example of the diffusion of the tale (Typen 291) I mention a text 
from the Chinese-Tibetan borderland collected among the Miao (D. Graham, Songs and Stories 
of the Ch’uan Miao [Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 123: 1, Washington 1954], 214- 
215.) 

‘4 No close Turkish parallels, 

50. Cf. Typen 125; Albania, pp. 106-112. 

51. Cf. Typen 124. 

52. Cf. Typen 179. 

53. Cf. Typen 197. The author discusses the final formula, used here, mentioning three 
apples and believes that it may be Armenian. It is, however, very common in Turkish tales 
(Cf. Typen p. 12); thus, it may not be Armenian, The author further discusses persons occur- 
ring in Greek tales under the name Kirali (p. 348, tale 53) or Kirigli (p. 71). While in the 
case of tale 14 (p. 71) I would accept his interpretation, in this case I would prefer an explana- 
tion of Kirali as Turkish Kiral = King, because in Turkish parallel texts a king is always men- 
tioned. The Turkish popular hero Kéroglu, with whom the author compares both names, is 
never mentioned in such connections in Turkey or Iran; but it may well be, as in tale 14, that 
popular tradition in Greece introduced his name, just as in tale 52 Karakiz = Turkish Karagoz 
(black eye) is mentioned in a situation in which his name would never occur in Turkey. 

54. Cf. Typen 224. 

55. Cf. Typen 126. 

56. Cf. Typen 342. 

57. Cf. Typen 245. 

58. Closest parallel seems to be Typen 195. 

59. No Turkish parallels. 

60. Cf. Typen 267. 

61. No Turkish parallels. 

62. There is one variant of the Oedipus tale known in Turkey (Typen 142), but it is not 
very close to this tale. 

63. No close Turkish parallels (Cf. Typen 312). 

64. Cf. Typen 323 and 324; the last two motifs do not occur in this connection in Turkey. 

65. Cf. Typen 235. For Arabia, Cf. H.R.P. Dickson, p. 319. 

66. Cf. Typen 331. 

67. As the author remarks, this tale often shows relation to his tale 65; the same is true for 
Turkey (Cf. Typen 235). 

68. Cf. Typen 358; the “spanos” in the Greek tale corresponds exactly to the “Kose” in 
the Turkish tale, both being beardless men regarded as persons with mean characters. 

69. Cf. Typen 351. 

70. This tale seems to be rare in Turkey (only one text, Cf. Typen 110). 

71. No direct Turkish parallels, 

72. I agree with the author that this tale represents the amalgamation of two stories; the 
tale of the ingenious deductions is well known in Turkey (14 texts, Cf. Typen 348), and only 
twice are motifs added which correspond to the Greek story of how the thief is compelled to 
give himself away by his comments on a story. 

73. Cf. Typen 67, but this parallel is not too close. 
74. No parallels in Turkey. 
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75. Cf. Typen 308; Albania, pp. 175-180, but no parallels for the sub-type 75b. 

76. No Turkish parallels. 

77-Cf. Typen 256; in Turkey, as in Greece, this story often takes motifs from Typen 38 
(tale 75). 

78. Cf. Typen 284. 

79a. Cf. Typen 131; 79b: the closest parallels in Turkey are Typen 126 and 127. 

80. Cf. Typen 112 with the exception of the Christian introduction. 

81. Cf. Typen 135. 

82. No close Turkish parallels (Cf. remarks in Typen 126). 

83. No Turkish parallels. 

84. Cf. Typen 114. 
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Mister Stormalong. By Anne Malcolmson and Dell J. McCormick. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1952. Pp. vii + 126. $2.25.) 


This is a book of stories intended for children. The stories are about a legendary 
tall-tale seaman. Any original sources to which these tales may have once had a tie are 
completely lost in the mists of the authors’ artistry and the retellings of other authors 
who are acknowledged by name. The book would be more accurately catalogued in the 
library as fiction rather than as folklore. 


State Teachers College Dorotuy Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 


Wicked John and the Devil. Told by Richard Chase. Pictures by Joshua Tolford. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1951. Pp. 39. 
$2.00.) 


This picture book, intended for young children, is another telling of a story told by 
Richard Chase in another volume of stories. Chase says of this one: “Based on an oral 
version I first heard told by Mrs. Jenning L. Yowell of Albemarle County, Virginia.” 
This author stays closer to original sources than many “folktale tellers” in print; the 
arrangement of episodes is his own; the episodes are tied together with Chase em- 
broidery; and his style of language has a pleasant flavor of the language of his people. 
As art, his books are commendable books for children. Judged as folklore, they prob- 
ably belong on the same shelf with Joe! Chandler Harris (wherever that should be). 


State Teachers College Dororuy Howarp 
Frostburg, Maryland 


RECORDINGS 


American Sea Songs and Shanties (1). American Sea Songs and Shanties (Il). Cow- 
boy Songs, Ballads, and Cattle Calls from Texas. Songs and Ballads of American 
History and of the Assassination of Presidents. Songs of the Mormons and Songs of 
the West. Long Playing Records AAFS L26, L27, L28, L29, L30. Edited by Duncan 
B. M. Emrich. (Washington, D.C.: The Library of Congress, Music Division Re- 
cording Laboratory, Folk Music of the United States.) 


From the vast collection in the Washington Archive, Emrich has chosen the record- 
ings of 26 different singers singing 57 songs which were recorded by 16 different re- 
corders. With the exception of a few recordings made at the Library (including one by 
John Lomax, a couple by Judge Learned W. Hand, and several by Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford), these songs were recorded with portable equipment in the field. 
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The collectors who did the field recordings include John, Alan and Elizabeth 
Lomax, Helene Stratman-Thomas and Aubrey Snyder, Sam Eskin, Sidney Robertson 
Cowell, Austin E. Fife, Vance Randolph, and Peter Tufts, in the order of presentation. 
Twenty-six of the recordings were made by the Lomaxes. 

The singers are old salts who once sang the songs at work on sailing vessels before 
the days of steam; cowboys who used the songs themselves on the Texas range or in 
the bunkhouses; people who grew up listening to Civil War veterans singing the songs 
of the war; and the sons of Mormon pioneers and of the first-comers to the West and 
the Middle West. 

Emrich has prepared a booklet for each record which supplies transcriptions of the 
texts of the songs, together with information about their origin and background, and 
includes references to authoritative books and leading scholarly articles related to the 
subject. For instance, the two booklets on songs of the sea refer continually to William 
Main Doerflinger’s Shantymen and Shantyboys and Joanna C. Colcord’s Songs of 
American Sailormen. 

The bare recital of the above facts should compel anyone who cares about authentic 
American folk songs and the authentic singing of these songs to waste no time in secur- 
ing this priceless set of records. If this sounds like the pitch of a spieler, it’s because 
that’s just what it is. As an advocate of the hand-me-down kind of folk singing, I am 
unashamedly out to sell all folklorists, teachers, students, folksong enthusiasts, (and 
“folksingers”) and as many as possible of those people who have developed a surface 
interest in traditional material through listening to what passes for such. 

These songs are right out of the horse’s mouth. Let’s take the sea songs as an exam- 
ple. Duncan Emrich says, “The songs and shanties are all sung, without exception, by 
men who used them in the days of sail. With the advent of steam and the end of sail, 
any practical use for these work songs disappeared, and they survived only in the 
memory of old-timers. The old-timers themselves are passing on, and, in the not dis- 
tant future, there will be no one who actually used these folk songs in the traditional 
folk manner within a foik industry. There have been book collections of the shanties, 
to be sure, and a record of them in that form will always be preserved. There have, 
however, been few actual recordings made of the men themselves, and it is believed that 
these two records constitute the first ever presented to the public.” The men sing the 
capstan shanties in a slow measured beat because that was the tempo of the heavy 
labored march around the capstan. From time to time the singers speak between songs— 
giving explanations of how the songs were used. The listener is hearing the voice of 
the American past. 

Anyone who has had collecting experience will appreciate especially the conversa- 
tion between John Lomax and the singers as he asks questions and urges them to sing 
or give a cattle call. The background talk and other sounds add much to the records. 
You can hear a door close, a passing car, a ship’s bell ring. There are a few original 
bumps, a false start or so, a tangled chip, forgotten lines, and other evidences of field 
recording which may sound strange to those who are conditioned by high fidelity en- 
gineering and studio performances of trained musicians. To me these phenomena give 
the records an authenticity and a character nothing else could give. 

This set of records constitutes a standard reference on the subjects treated and will 
increase in value immeasurably as time takes us further away from the original sources. 
We owe Emrich, the Library, and all concerned a deep debt of gratitude for this splen- 
did addition to our stockpile of American documents. 


Hempstead, New York Frank M. WarNER 
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Pink ELepHants Acain:—In my notes on English proverbs and proverbial phrases 
that have been specially commented upon, I noted this phrase (JAF, 65 [1952], 259). 
Since writing that note I have come upon a reference (Time, 62: 10 [7 Sept. 1953], 
82) to the Calcutta painter Jamini Ray. He paints Ganesh, the Hindu god of success, 
as a pink elephant dancing on a jet black mouse with ruby eyes. A mouse or, perhaps 
more correctly, a rat is the conventional véhana or vehicle of Ganesh and need not 
concern us now. But the pink elephant is extremely interesting. The elephant-headed 
Ganesh (Sanskrit ganesha), whose ritual color is pink, red, or (less frequently) yellow, 
is “the most universally adored of all the Hindu gods, and his image is found in practi- 
cally every part of India.” Does the English phrase involve a recollection of Ganesh? It 
does not seem entirely impossible to me that it does. The phrase appears to be known 
only to English tradition and with one exception, which seems to be a whimsical varia- 
tion, the adjective is always “pink.” Were it a question of merely a fantastically colored 
elephant, one might expect to find other adjectives applied to the elephant. With this 
suggestion the subject must be left for the present, until more evidence accumulates. We 
need particularly examples older than 1925. I am indebted to Murray B. Emeneau for 
calling to my attention an essential book: Alice Getty, Ganesa: a monograph on the 
elephant-faced god (Oxford, 1936). See the frontispiece and the remarks on pp. 12 ff. 
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Kenneth Peacock, musicologist at the National Museum of Canada, spent the 
Summer of 1953 in Prairies and on the West Coast collecting folk music from the 
Cree and the Blood Indians. Carmen Roy has completed an extensive monograph on 
the folklore of Gaspe which will be published in the course of 1954 by the National 
Museum. Helen Creighton has continued her survey of the oral literature of the prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia during the Summer months. Three professors of Laval University, 
Savard, Lacourciére, and M. Doyon, have investigated certain aspects of the oral litera- 
ture of Acadian communities in New Brunswick and Quebec with the financial support 
of the National Museum. Marius Barbeau travelled in Europe during the summer of 
1953 and represented the Museum at a folklore festival in Biarritz. Russell Young, a 
U. S. musicologist, has spent some time at the Museum studying folk song collections; 
he was also collecting in the field, in Quebec province. 


A new miniature magazine, The Folk Dancer, came into being March-April, 1954 
It is to be published bi-monthly by Henry R. Baldrey, Founder and Principal, Man- 
chester Folk Dance Center, 505 Wilbraham Rd., Manchester 21, England, with Hugh 
Thurston of Bristol University as Hon. Editor. It is “exclusively devoted to the develop- 
ment of folk dancing of all nations for the enjoyment of leisure and the promotion of a 
better international understanding.” It also has more serious objectives. The first issue 
starts with an apt editorial on “What is Folk Dance?” One page is devoted to an unusual 
Latvian instrument, three more to the description of an Ecossaise, four more to odds and 
ends of personalia, synopses, and pictures of a Scottish group. 








